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THlt aElBESS AND HEB GUAEDIAN^^. 

A TALE OF ENQLISB COUNTRY LIFE. 

BT MBS. H. LOVETl' CAMEBOB. 

. [Thu Story vjot commenced in the November Number of the ifi^aztne.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 

HEB BAST WOBBS. 

Cia TbAvebs was breakfasting at his 
friend’s rooms In the Temple. It was a 
bright clear morning; the sun streamed in 
through the big dusty windows, and lit up 
the dingy old rooms cheerily. There were, 
eggs, and kidneys, and muffins, all laid out 
on quaint old-fashioned blue china, in 
which Wattie took great pride, being soine- 
whafof a connoisseur; a finely-chased sil- 
yer teapot, and curious-shaped sugar-bowl 
and milk jug—like the china, relics of past 
extravagances; whilst on the fire the bright 
copper kettle steamed and fizzed away mer¬ 
rily. It was altogether as daintily set-out 
a little breakfast-table as you could wish to 
see. And the two young men were in the 
best of spirits. 

“ Fetch me the kettle, Cis, and help your¬ 
self to kidneys,” says Wattie, standing up 
while he pours out the tea, after a fashion 
that male beings have when'they preside at 
-the breakfast-table. “ Did you see Gretch- 
en last night?” 

“Yes, I looked in on my way home,” an¬ 
swers Cis, with his mouth full of muffin. 

“Ah I very imprudent of you,” says Wat¬ 
tle, censoriously. ■“Well, how is she get¬ 
ting on?” 

“O, first rate; two nCw pupils since last 
week, and she looks as rosy and happy as 
^possible! Do think I the dear little girl of- 
'.fered me three pounds, to pay for the doc¬ 
tor’s bill, she said. Of course I wouldn’t 
take it.” 

“I wish she -wasn’t quite so fond of yon, 
and I wish she would marry David Ander¬ 
son,” said wiser Wattie. 

" Well, I don’t, then—marry that boor. 
Indeed!” 

“You had better take care that Uiss 
Blair doesa’l hear of your evening ■visits to 
•QretChen; there would be an erid'of yoiir 
chances there,” answered his friend. ‘‘ 

“Well, of all' the rubbish I eyec heuri 
you talk?’ began Cis, Impatiently; and 


then there came a sharp knock, and Mrs. 
Stiles’s head, in extreme dishabille, decora¬ 
ted with manifold whity-brown curi-papers, 
surmounted with afar from spotlCss Cap, 
which, from its pecullir shape' and crum¬ 
pled appearance, suggested irresistibly the 
idea that she must have slept in it, was 
poked furtively in at the door. 

“Atallygrum for you, please, sir,” said 
this lady, holding out the dusky pink mis¬ 
sive in the corner of her apron. 

“ You may call it rub .isb, Cis,” Wattie 
was saying, in answer to his friend’s last 
remark, and laughing carelessly as he took 
the telegram from Mrs. Stiles’s hand; and 
then he opened it leisurely, for nobody 
now-a-days feels nervous at the sight of a 
telegram. 

A minute of silence whilst he read, and 
then a cry of horror burst from his lips: 

“OmyGodI” 

“What is the matter?” cried Cis, spring¬ 
ing to his feet in amazement, as his friend 
turned as white as a sheet, and the pink 
, paper fluttered to the floor. 

Cis picked it up aiid re.ad: 

“ From Miss Blair, Sotherne Court, to 
Walter Ellison, Esq.,'Harcourl Buildings, 
Temple.—Georgie has had a had accident. 
Come down at once to Sotherne, and bring 
Cis. Lose no time.” 

They bore it weii, as men do such sudden 
blows; Wattie, as might have been expect¬ 
ed, being the least upset of the two, 

“ We shall catch the 11.25 if we look 
sharp,” he said, as soon os he could speak, 
mpidly turning over the pages Of Bradshaw, 

“ Go back to your rooms, and get your 
bag, Cis, and meet me at the station. You 
must look sharp, though—we have only 
thirty-five minutes.” 

And Cis, who was shaking and trembling 
all over, obeyed him in silence. 

Down at Sotherne Court, Georgie on her 
sick bed was moaning over and over again: 

“Have they come yet? when .yv Hi they be 
here? how much longer will they be?” in a 
vveakfretfiil voice.’ 
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On the bed by her side lay old Chanti¬ 
cleer. Early in the morning she had asked 
for him, and a messenger h^ been sent to 
Broadley to bring him over. 

“Don’t think me foolish,” she had said, 

“ but I should like him to lie on the bed 
where I can stroke him, poor old boyl” 
And her lightest wish was, of course, a law 
to those who watched by her. 

Tl)e old hound lay with hU head resting 
on his great white paws, gazing up at her 
fixedly'e,nd piteously, with every now and 
then a low whine of sympathy. And who 
shall say that in that faithful cmiine heart 
there was not at least a partial knowledge 
of the dread change that was about to be¬ 
fall his young mistress? Wttle Flora, who ^ 
had been brought over with the dog, 
crouched at the bottom of the bed, trying 
to stifle her sobs. 

“Don’t cry. Flora,” said her sister once. 
“Lookhere 1 Heave poor old Chanticleer 
to you; you will be very fond of him, wont 
you, for my sake? aud don’t forget to give 
the poor old boy his bread and milk in the 
morning—he will miss it so, if he doesn’t 
get it; and now he has so few teeth, he 
likes it better than anything else. Tou will 
promise me not to forget it, Flora?” 

“Yes, Georgie,” sobbed the little girl; 
and then Juliet drew her away into gn ad¬ 
joining room, aud took her on her lap, and 
let her sob and cry upon her shoulder till 
she was fairly worn out. 

By three o’clock the two young men had 
arrived. A faint flush came into Georgie’s 
face when she was told that they bgd 
come. 

“ Papa,” she said, turning to her father, 

“ I want to see Wattle by himself—quim 
alone, with no one else in the room. Hay 
I? do you mind?” 

And so they all left the room, and Wattie 
went in alone. 

What passed between them during those 
solemn parting mpmente no one ever knew! 
no sound came from within the room to the 
ears of those who stood waiting outside the 
dour; but, after about a quarter of an hour, 
Wattie came out, and rushed past them 
blinded with tears—out at the open hall 
door, away down the slopes of the g^en, 
there to work away the first miguish of his 
sorrow by himselt 

And presently the squire went opt after 
him. He found him lyin^ prone at the foot 
of a tree, stretched along the damjp grpss. 


“ Wattie—my dear boy, my poor boy, do 
get upl” 

The young man looked op with dim eyes, 
and a dazed white face; but when be saw 
that it was the s^ujre, be got up. 

“ Can you ever forgive me?” said the old 
man, in a broken voice. “ It was I who 
made her ride the mare, though you had 
written to warn her against her. She didn’t 
want to ride Imr, but I made^her; it was my 
cursed obstinacy—and now I have killed 
her—I have killed my child I” 

“Don't say that, sirl” said Wattie, pass¬ 
ing his arm within the old man’s; “it is 
God’s doing; no one was to blame; she was 
so good—too good to livel’’ 

“ O my boy, how I wish I had let you be 
engaged to her—perhaps this might never 
have happened,” cried the squire. 

“ We cannot tell,” answered Wattie, 
gravely; “atall events, such self-reproaches 
can avail nothing now. Come, sir, you 
look so ill and tired, take one turn down 
the garden with me—the fresh air will do 
you good—and tell me as we go how it ail 
happened, for you forget that 1 know noth¬ 
ing beyond what the telegram has told me, 
. and then we will go back to her.” 

So the old man leaned upon his arm, and 
told him all the pitiful story over again— 
everything from the beginning, all about 
Georgie’s patience and goodness, and all 
about bis own stubbornness and harshness 
to her. He poured out bis whole heart to 
him, and the recital did him good. 

When the two chtered the house again 
they sapped short with one accord, and 
grgsped each other’s bands ere they went 
back into the sick room. Everything wss 
forgiven between them; and from that hour 
to his dying day Squire Travers loved Wat¬ 
tie Ililison as his own son. 

And after that they none of them left her 
room any more until the end. Towards 
four o’clock Georgie became very much 
weaker, and it soon grew evident to those 
around her that Mrs. Travers gnd Mary, 
who bad a long cross journey, and could 
nut possibly reach Sotherne before six 
o’clock, wopl.d not arrive in time to see her 
alive. 

Dr. Ba’h?4on cpme asMo for the second 
^ime thaf 4Ay> snd suggested what he could 
to paphe her more coipfortable; she did npt 
suffer ppiu, only uneaelhess; and then bo 
w.aa ohlf^ed) leave, premising, to call again 
l^ier. 
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It wu JaU«t who with gentle hands 
smoothed the pillows at the dying girl, and 
moistened her parched lips, and bathed her 
hothead with cooling scents, Juliet had, 
lihe many impetnous restless women, an 
inborn genius for nursing the sick. Her 
step was soft but swift, her band gentle but 
Arm, and her eye quick and ready to see 
what was wanted. Georgia often glanced 
up at her gratefuliy, as, uuweariediy pa^ 
tient, she bent oVer her to minister to the 
hundred little requirements of a sick bed. 

After a long silence, broken only by the 
whispers of those around her, Qeorgie sud¬ 
denly spoke in a strong clear voice: 

“Juliet I” 

“ Tes, darling?” 

“I want you to promise me to mart?Cis; 
it would be such a comfort to poor papa. 
I think it would almost make up to him for 
losing me. Give me your band, Cis, and 
yours, Juliet; there, now say you will try 
and love him. I think 1 shall rest easier in 
my grave if you will say you will—it will be 
such a gleam of happiness by-and-by for 
poor papal ’ 

• What could Juliet do? 

Georgie had taken their hands—^hers and 
her brother’s, and had joined them together 
between her own little white ones. The 
one thought, poor child, in her weakened 
bewildered brain, half dulled already by ill¬ 
ness and approaching death, was that some¬ 
thing should be done to comfust her father 
after she was gone. 

How could Juliet over that deathbed 
speak of her own love-troubles—troubles 
that, in the awful excitement of the last 
twenty-four hours, seemed to have faded 
away Into absolute insignificance? How 
could she vex that dying girl with doubts 
and perplexities ? What should she do? 

Cis was gazing at her across the bed with 
big blue eyes, haggard with weeping and 
misery, and yet full of love and yearnhig to 
herself; and Georgie was saying over again, 
with the gentle impatience of those who are 
very ill: 

. “ Come, Juliet, you will promise to marry 
him—wont you?” 

And J uliet, driven to speak, and Unable 
to speak as slie ought to have done, whis¬ 
pered : 

“ Yea, Georgie dear, I will promise.” 

The dying girl raised the two hands she 
held to her lips, whilst a faint gleam of 
pleasure stole over her pale face. Then she 


called her father toher, He half raised her 
up, and she rested her bead upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Juliet will marry Cis, papa,” she ^d, 
“and that will be a great comfort to you; 
now 1 shall die happier.” 

After that she never spoke again. In a 
little while she passed into that strange bor¬ 
derland of unconsciousness in which so 
many spend their last hours on earth. 

Most awful, most solemn time of mystery, 
when the soul, whilst struggling to be free, 
hovers between earth and heaven, and the 
spirit, darkened and obscured, lingers still 
in the body it has already partially leftl 

Quite motionless were the watchers around 
her: her father supporting her head against 
bis shoulder; her lover, with his hand fast 
locked in hers, kneeling by her side; little 
Flora, trembling and shivering with fright, 
close held in her brother's aims; aud Juliet 
standing with bowed head at the foot of the 
bed. Aud old Chanticleer was by her side, 
watching her silently with the rest. And 
so, surrounded by those who loved her in 
life, softly aud painlessly Qeorgie Travers’s 
gentle spirit passed away. 


CHAPTER XTU. 

A WINDY WALK. 

CuBisTMAs had come and gone—Christ¬ 
mas, the saddest day in all the year for 
those who have suffered aud lost—sad 
therefore to three-fourths of the population 
of the Christian world; for how many in 
every land are those who sorrow I 

January was nearly over, the crocuses 
aud snowdrops were cropping up thickly in 
bright compact rows in the botheme flower¬ 
beds, and down below in the valley the 
■green grasshad already grown up over Geor¬ 
gie Travers’s grave. 

Juliet Blair was wandering atone about 
the garden walks, with a sad wearied face. 
Ever since that deathbed scene she had 
been perplexed by the one absorbing mem¬ 
ory of that promise which had been wrung 
so unwillingly from her by her dead friend. 

Was not a promise to a dying person the 
most solemn and binding of any promise 
that can be given? Would not the breach 
of such a promise be a dire and mortal sin, 
provoking the wrath of Heaven to fall in 
curses on the faithless promiser? Was she 
in very truth bound to marry Cedi Travers? 
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She beiseU these questions over end 
over again a hundred times a day. 

Nothing h^ been said to her by either 
GU oc his father upon,the subject^ but she 
knew well that they had not forgotten it, 
and she.felt instinctively that they were but 
waiting for her to speak of it. 

Juliet was very lonely in these days. Not 
one word had she received from that far- 
distant lover who had left her, as she 
thought, so cruelly and so heartlessly. 
Through fc. Bruce she hail, indeed, heard 
that he had arrived safely in India, and that 
he was weli; hnt there had come no word to 
her from him. Through all these weary 
weeks she had pined and sickened to hear 
from him, and nothing bad come to her 
day after day, except the same dead cold 
silence. 

The conviction was forced upon her that 
he bad treated her shamefully—that he had 
trided with her—amusing himself by win¬ 
ning her heart, only to fling it back to her 
with scorn and mockery; and that now he 
had utterly forgotten her! She had neither 
home-life nor home love to fill up the great 
emptiness of hoc heart—and Juliet was one 
who could not live without love. 

Her stepmother =he absolutely disliked, 
and she h^ not a relation in the world with 
whom she was even on intimate terms; 
whilst poor Georgie, the one friend whom 
she had been fond of, and who had brought 
affection and sympathy into her li£e, had 
been taken from her by a sudden and awful 
death. 

Juliet wpffdered vaguely why she bad not 
been killed instead of her friend. Geargie's 
death had. brought sorrow to so many, utter 
desolation to her old father, and scarcely 
less to her young lover. Whereas, if she, 
Juliet, had died in her place, who would 
have sorrowed for her—who would even 
have missed her? 

How dreary, and empty her life was! She 
looked at what might be her lot, if she 
chose—with a husband who wonid assured¬ 
ly love her, and whose family were pre¬ 
pared to welcome her with open arms; such 
a marriage would be better, she thought, 
than this utter loueliness—aud since the 
man she cared for loved her not, why not 
marry Cis as well as any other? 

At this point of her reflections Mrs. Blair 
, caiue, across the garden to join her. 

•.‘ How hjuch longer are you going to 
smother yourself up In that horrid crape?” 


were her first words, pointing to her step¬ 
daughter's sable garments. ' 

“ Till Easter, probably,” answered Juliet, 
coldly. 

Mrs. Blair lifted her hands and eyes. 
“My dearest Julietl really I think you 
overstrain your expression of feeling—^it is 
riot as if the poor thing had been any rela¬ 
tion, you know.” 

“I have told you before,” said Juliet, 
impatiently, “ that 1 shall wear mourning 
for dear Georgia as if she had been my 
sister.” 

“Your sister/ ahem I my dear—thatvrtU 
be great encouragement for somebody we 
know, wont it?” said the widow, slyly, 

Juliet, with reddened cheeks, was silent 
for a moment, and then, with one of those 
sudden impulses to which she so often gave 
way, she said: 

“You may as well know, Mrs. Blair, 
that I shall very probably marry Cecil Tra¬ 
vers; so pray don’t torment me any further 
about him.’’ 

“My darling girl!” cried her stepmother, 
“ how charmed, how delighted I am! Pray 
let me congratulate you] And are you really 
engaged ?” 

“No, I am not engaged,” said Jnliet, 
withdrawing herself from the encircling 
arms which her stepmother had rapturously 
flung around her. “lam not engaged, so 
please don't mention it to any one, hilt I 
believe 1 ^all be shortly, and I don't wish 
to speak about it again.” 

Here Hiugs appeared on the lawn with a 
note for his mistress. It was from Wattie, 
who was staying at Broadley, and'ran thus: 

“ My deae Miss Blaib,—I t wouid be 
very kind of you if you wouid come oyer 
and see the squire soon. He frets after, you 
sadly; and sometimes I hardly know what 
to do with him. He is, so utterly broken 
down, that it is quite distressing to see him. 
Cecil has a delicacy in asking you to come 
over; so I ventured to write to you on my 
own responsibility. Ytmi-s very sincerely, 
“AValtek Ellisok.” 

“I shall drive over to Broadley this after¬ 
noon,” said Juliet, as slie sliutup this note 
and put it in her pocket; and after lun¬ 
cheon she started. 

Things were indeed altered at Broadley 
House since poor Georgie’s death. To be¬ 
gin with, the squire had given up the 
hounds; they had been taken by a sporting 
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colonel, a iiew>comer who had lately rented 
a place situated a few milesoff. Everyone 
had entreated Mr. Travers to resign them 
only for the season, and not to give them 
up altogether. Even his wife could see how 
utterly lost and at sea he would be without 
this hitherto alUabsorbing occupation of his 
life. But the old man was obstinate. No, 
no, he said, he should never be fit to be a 
master again. By-and*by, another year 
perhaps, he would potter out after the 
hounds on his old bay horse Sunbeam, just 
when the meets came handy; butas to keep¬ 
ing the hounds ^ain! no, that he should 
never do I - Besides, he added pitifully, bow 
could he, with no one to write his letters or 
. help him with the work? 

So he sat all day long in his study, doing 
nothing, stooping forward with bent head 
and clasped hands in his chair, looking as 
if ten years had gone over his head in as 
many weeks. 

Flora often sat on the floor by his side, 
leaning against him with her story-book and 
Chanticleer’s head on her lap; but, though 
he liked to have her there, and sometimes 
pnt his band down to stroke her fair curls, 
she was too young to talk or be much of a 
companion to him. 

Cis was staying at home, but, though 
kind and gentle in his manner to his sou, 
the squire had no comfort in his society. 

Wattle Ellison seemed the only one who 
could in any way rouse or interest him. 
When Wattle came down for a couple of 
nights as he did almost every week, the 
squire would take his arm and allow him¬ 
self to be tempted out of doors round the 
garden, unU someiimes even into the stables, 
and to Wattie he would talk as he could to 
no one else. 

For hours together these two, to whom 
the dead girl was a living link of unfailing 
interest, would talk of her to each other, re* 
calling her words and doings, and all her 
sweet unselfishness. 

No one save Wattie, the squire felt, had 
ever appreciated his dead dariiug; her 
mother had snapped and scolded at her all 
her life; was it likely that she could sorrow 
for her properly now she was gone? Cis 
had been too much of a milksop, and Mary 
too cold and selfish, to understand her; 
Flora alone of all her sisters hod been de¬ 
voted to her; but the squire felt that Geoiv 
gie had been more his child than any of his 
other children, and' hewas very jealous of 


her memory.; He would never, even men¬ 
tion her name to any of the others save only 
to Wattie, who had loved her and under¬ 
stood her, and who sorrowed for her intense¬ 
ly even as he did himself. 

When Juliet went over to Broadley that 
afternoon, Mrs. Travers met her in the 
doorway. 

“ It is very good of you to come over to 
such a dull house,” said she, with that sort 
of sham self'depreciatlou which is so irritat* 
ing because so unanswerable; ** I am.sure 
there is little enough in this house of sorrow 
to amuse you.” 

‘*DearMrs. Travers, as if I wanted amuse* 
meut!” said Juliet, a little indignantly. 

**WeU, my dear, everything is changed 
here forus all, and poor Mary feels the dread¬ 
ful depression very trying to her spirits. 
You have come to see the squire? Ah, dear 
mel it is sad to see him, and my dear Oia is 
quite unable to rouse him at all. I hope, 
Juliet, you will say something to give,him 
and us all a little hope and pleasure?” she 
added, wistfully, for she too was anxious 
that her son should make this brilliant 
match with the rich Miss Blair. 

When Juliet went into the study, and 
when she saw how the old man’s face light¬ 
ed up at her entrance, she felt quite a pang 
of self-reproach to think how seldom she 
had come over of late. 

** Why, Juliet I this is kind of you; come 
sit down here, my dear, by the fire, and 
warm yourself. Is it cold out?” 

’’liather; 1 think.it is inclined to be 
frosty.” 

” You don’t say sol” he exclaimed with 
a momentary eagerness, adding, however 
immediately, with a sigh, **nottbatitmatr 
ters to me much uowl” 

Juliet took the chair'that hedrewfQtr 
ward for her and began talking to him of 
everything she could think of to interest 
and amuse him, just as one talks to a.child, 
observing pitifully the while how totte.ring 
and aged he had become, and how drawn 
and white his once hole and robust face had 
grown. 

Then Wattie came in for a Uitie while 
and joined in the talk, and after he had 
gone Juliet asked; suddenly, with some¬ 
thing like a blush: 

“And where is Cis?” ; 

“Do- you.'want him?’^ said, the .squire, 
eagerly; “dear Jnliet, do you want to see 
himf*: ; 
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And Juliet answered, “ Yes, I do Indeed.” 

The squire turned round to Flora, who 
was crouched up on the floor by the win* 
dow with her arm round Clianticleer's neck, 
and told her to go and And her brother. 

The child obeyed and left the room, the 
old bound following close at her heels as he 
used to at Georgie’s. 

He is almost as fond of her,” said the 
squire brokenly, looking after her, and al¬ 
luding for the first time to bis dead daughter. 

“ Yes, and she is growing so like dear 
Georgia; have you not noticed it? I think 
Flora will be a comfort to you some day, 
dear Mr. Travers.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“She is a good child—a good child; but 
she will never be like the other,” he an¬ 
swered, and then Cis came in. 

“I have sent luy carriage home, Cis,” 
said Juliet, as she shook hands with him; 
“ will you walk with me?” 

“Julietl do you mean it really?” cried 
Cis, flushing with pleasure. 

“Yes, I do really,” she answered, smil¬ 
ing, and she shook hands with the squire, 
and they both went out together. 

For some minutes they went on side by 
side in silence. The fresh breeze blew 
briskly in their laces, as they walked quick¬ 
ly along, so that Cis found it difficult to 
keep his hat on, and was rather thankful 
that bis companion did not speak to him. 
When, however, they turned out of the 
open park into the more sheltered lane, and 
Juliet still kept silence, Cis found that it 
was incumbent upon him to speak. 

. “ Ho you ever think of what poor Georgie 
said to us before she died, Juliet?” he 
asked, timidly. 

“ 1 am always thinking about it, Cis,” 
answered Juliet, in her clear steady voice. 

“And what do you think of doing?” he 
asked, nervously. 

“ What should you wish me to do?” said 
Juiiet, smiiing at him kindly. 

“Do you mean to say—O Juliet, do you 
mean to say that you will marry me?” cried 
Cis, exQtedly catching hold of both her 
hands, and forcing her to stand still, whilst 
his bat, left unsecured, took the opportuni¬ 
ty of blowing uS. Juliet laughed; it was 
BO like the old awkward Cis of boyish days. 

“ Yes, Cis—that is, if you wili listen first 
to what I have to say; let us walk on, it is 
too cold to stand still, Cis, before 1 prom¬ 
ise you anything, 1 want you to know the 


truth; the truth is that, though I am cer¬ 
tainly fond of you, I do not love you as a 
woman ought to love her husband, and Ian> 
afraid I never shall. The reason is,” she 
added, lowering her voice—“ the reason of 
it is, that everything in my heart that I 
have had to give has been already given 
away.” 

“Juliet! to whom?” faltered Cis. 

“Ah, never mind that,” she answered, 
smiling; “ I am not bound to tell you that; 
never mind who it was, be is never likely 
to cross my path or yours again; and— 
don’t know why I need be ashamed to say 
it to you—but the truth is that my affection 
was misplaced, for it was never returned. 
Well, Cis, I am leading a profitless and aim¬ 
less life. I have no domestic ties and no 
one to love me.” 

“O Julietl” 

“Hush, don’t interrupt me, it is quite 
true; 1 have great need of some one who 
will be good to me. And when I know how 
anxious you are to marry me, and what a 
great deal of comfort 1 should give to your 
poor father by doing so, and above all how 
1 have already promised our darling Georgie 
on her deathbed that I would be your wife, 
1 cannot help thinking that by giving in to' 
the earnest wishes of you all, 1 shall at all 
events be doing some good to somebody, in¬ 
stead of wasting my life in selfish and profit¬ 
less repinings. Cis, if you will be content 
to have me after this fashion, 1 will be your 
wife.” 

And then Cis called her by every fondest 
proudest name, and swore to her a dozen 
times that he cared nut how she came to 
him so long as she would come, that he 
would spend his life in trying to prove his 
gratitude to her, that he had love enough 
for both, and that he would never expect 
nor exact of her more than she chose to 
freely give him. 

“ 1 don’t quite know how we shall get on 
together,” she said, rather dubiously, when 
Cis had come to an end of his rhapsodies; 
“ 1 am afraid we are not very well suited to 
each other;, but, at all events, we can try it.” 

It was not a very ecstatic speech for a 
young lady to make to the man whom she 
was just engaged to, certainly; but Cis was 
not hurt, he was too intensely delighted at 
being engaged to her at all to think much of 
the manner in which she had bound herself 
to.him. 

He was at this moment occupied in debat- 
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ing within himself whether it was or was 
DOt possible lor him to venture to kisa her 
in the open high road along which they 
were progressing; but Juliet, who possibly 
suspected his intention, cut short these am¬ 
bitious hopes. 

“Now, Cis, go back to your father and 
tell him the good news; I can walk home 
very well from here.” 

“ May I not walk to the door with you?” 
said her lover, in dismay at so abrupt a 
dismissal. 

“No, not to-day,” she answered, smiling 
and holding out her hand to him, and he 
ootild not do otherwise than leave her. 

And Juliet waiked on alone, a tall dark 
dgure in the gathering twilight'. 

“ If he had not left me, 1 should never 
have done it,” she said to herself bitterly, 
ten minutes after she had parted with her 
nffla ncerf husband. 

But in a week it was too late. In a week 
every man, woman and child in her native 
county knew of it; she had received the 
congratulations of half the neighborhood; 
and—^worst, most unbreakable chain of all 
—she had knelt by the squire’s armchair, 
and had been blessed and thanked, in brok¬ 
en trembling words, for her goodness in 
bringing back a gleam of pleasiure and sun¬ 
shine into his 'desolate and darkened life. 

That was what bound her to Cis more 
securely than all her promises to him. And, 
to tell the truth, that was the one grain of 
pleasure and satisfaction she derived from 
her engagement. 

Everything else about it revolted and hor¬ 
rified her; she seemed to see plainly now 
that the little gush of emotion and seli^sac- 
rifice which had been upon her that day 
bad worn oS; she knew how utterly unhap¬ 
py such a marriage must be for her, how un¬ 
congenial poor Cis was to her in every way, 
and worst of all, how vain it was to hope 
that her heart would ever belong in the 
faintest degree to any one but to Hugh 
Fleming. 

But the thought of old Squire Travers’s 
delight, and of the pleasure which Cecil’s 
family generally displayed at the news of 
bis engagement, did in some measure recon- 
dle her to it. She tried to persuade herself, 
and, indeed, she did honestly believe, that 
she was doing a good and unselfish action, 
and that a blessing would therefore rest 
upon her for it. And she had one hope left. 

As soon as she was engaged she wrote to 


tell Mr. Bruce, and requested him to write 
and inform Colonel Fleming of the fact, in 
order to ask. for his formal consent to her 
marriage. 

She had a wild unreasonable hope that he 
would come home and save her from her 
fate—that he would never allow her to be 
token utterly away from him, never suffer 
her to go without a struggle to retain her. 
She litUe knew Hugh Fleming! 

Two months passed away, and his answer 
came—in a note to Mr. Bruce, which that 
gentleman forwarded to her. 

“Mr DKAB Mb. Bbucb,—I am very 
glad to hear such good news about Miss 
Blair. Pray give her my very Iraarty con¬ 
gratulations, and my sincere good wishes 
for her happiness; as to my consent, that, 
you know, is merely a matter of form, as 
we have talked over this subject before, and 
you know that 1 quite approved of Mr. 
Travers as a suitable husband for my ward. 
Please send me all necessary papers to sign, 
with your instructions. You ate very kind 
to wish me to be present at the wedding, 
but that is, I fear, impossible. 1 should 
like to hear when the day is fixed. 

“ With kind remembrances to all, yours 
faithfully, Huoh FutKiwe.’* 

That was all. 

That evenuig when Cis came over to din¬ 
ner, Juliet told him that she would ke^ 
him in suspense no longer, for that sbs 
would marry him in the month of May. 


CHAPTEB XVUI. 

A. WBnniNa nr hat. 

Thkbe was one person to whom the news 
of Cecil Travers’s engagement came as a 
great shock, and that was Gretchen Buden- 
bach. It was in a letter from 'Wattle that 
Gretchen first heard of it, for Cecil himself 
was too full of bis new happiness to give a 
thought to the poor little music-teacW in 
Pimlico. 

When Gretchen had finished readily Wat¬ 
tle Ellison’s letter, she laid her head down 
upon the tablecloth, all among her poor 
little breakfast array, her cup of weak tea, 
and her untempting-lookiug bread-and-but¬ 
ter, and cried bitterly. In the middle of 
these te^, in came Miss Pinkin. 

Miss Pinkin wore a black front, and a 
tulle cap decorated with small lilac bows 
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•nd tied under her chin with white gauze 
ribbons, and she was enveloped in a silk 
shawl of on old-fashioned pattern and color, 
very tightly drawn around her spare figure; 
she had a thin angular face, and was alto¬ 
gether an austere-looking woman. 

“ Mercy mel” exclaimed this ancient vir¬ 
gin, lifting up both hands in amazement at 
the -discovery of Gretchen in her woe. 
“ What oil earth are you crying your eyes 
out for?” Greicheu wiped her eyes, but 
made no answer. 

“ 1 kuow very well what you ate crying 
for,” continued Miss Fiukin, glancing se¬ 
verely at the open letter on the table. 
“Tou are crying about apiece of news that 
ought to give you a great deal of pleasure, 
if you had a well-regulated mlud. I, too, 
have had a letter from Miss Augusta Elli¬ 
son, my old pupil, and she tells me that Mr. 
Cecil Travers is engaged to be married to 
Miss Blair of Sotberne. Tou ought to be 
very much pleased, you foolish girl, instead 
of crying like a water-spout, and laying your 
head down in yoiu* bread-and-butter plate, 
which isn't cleanly.” 

Gretcheu, at this well-merited reproach, 
lifted her head and pushed away the bread- 
and-butter to a safe distance. 

** Because a young gentleman, far above 
you in station, has been kind to you when 
you were ill and homeless, you have been 
so silly as to allow your thought to dwell 
upon him in an indecorous manner.” 

** You should not say that, Miss Finkin.” 

“But I must say so, Gretchen. When 
you were put under my charge, I deter¬ 
mined to do my duty by you as if you were 
a young relative of my own. I must tell 
you that it is indecorous for a female to 
think of the other sex at all. I have never 
done so myself,” added Miss Finkin, virtu¬ 
ously drawing herself up with conscious 
pride, ** Throughout my life I have made 
it a rule to myself to avoid rather than to 
seek the other sex; and look at mel” 
Gretcheu did look at her, and mentally re¬ 
flected that possibly the other sex bad also 
found it more prudent to avoid than to seek 
that hard-featured visage. “ Look at me,” 
she continued; honored, respected and es¬ 
teemed by all gentlemen; you would wish 
to be so too at my age, would you not, 
Gretchen?'* 

“ 1 should wish to be loved too,” .said the 
girl in a low voice. 

Hush, hush, my dearl 1 am shocked at 


you!” cried Miss Finkin, .throwing up her 
hands. **A girl should never mention such 
a word in connection with gentlemen. 
Come, dry your eyes, and he thankful that 
it was only 1 who found you with such im¬ 
proper tears in them. What would people 
think to find you weeping over Mr. Cecil 
Travers’s engagement? why, it would be 
shocking!” 

“1 am not ashamed of loving him,” said 
Gretchen, with scarlet cheeks; **he is the 
only person in the world who has ever shown 
me any kindness *, but for him I should have 
starved and died. If I did not love him, L 
should be a monster of ingratitude; but you 
make a mistake, Miss Finkin, in thinking 
that 1 have lifted my eyes above my station. 
I have never dared to do so. I was cry¬ 
ing because if he marries I shall hardly ever 
see him; but I am very glad to hear good 
news about him, and I hope he will be very 
happy.” The last words were spoken, for 
all her bravery, with a little choke in them, 
as Gretcheu prepared herself to put on her 
bonnet and to go out on her daily rounds. 
And Miss Fiukin, although she thought her 
words most strange and forward, and turned 
up her eyes in wonder at what on earth the 
young women of the present day were com¬ 
ing to, yet felt a pang of pity as she watched 
the girl pass out, patiently and humbly car¬ 
rying her roll of music under her arm, with 
her sad white face bent downwards, and her 
eyes still swollen with tears. 

Late that night, when her work was alV 
over, and long after Miss Finkin overhead 
was snoring the sonorous snores of the just, 
Gretchen Budenbach sat up, by the light o£ 
her one candle, writing to the man whom, 
she was not ashamed to own that she loved 
—a laborious letter, much pondered over, 
and all written in fine delicate German- 
looking characters—the only foreign things 
about her were her name and her handwrit¬ 
ing—a letter in which she invoked every 
good gift in heaven and earth upon her 
benefactor, and prayed that the good God. 
would bless him and make him happy, as 
he deserved to be; and then she told him 
that she would never forget him, however 
many years she might live, but always re¬ 
member him morning and evening In her 
prayers. She told him that she knew the 
woman he loved must be good and beautiful, 
and it made her, Gretchen^ glad to think 
how happy and proud of his love his chosen 
bride must be; and lastly she told him that 
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if ever be was. sa()> orsor^j, or in trouble, 
if be would come to her, be would always 
find in her a devoted and faithful friend, 
who would at any time give her life to serve 
bim and to comfort him. 

Poor little bighfliown letter; yet with 
truth and earnestness breathing out from 
every line! it was written with so many 
prayers and tears, and with such simple de* 
votioii of a love that only asked to spend it¬ 
self, and expected nothing in return! 

And Cecil Travers read it with a smile, 
thought first he would show it to Juliet, and 
then, with a better feeling, decided not to 
show it to any one, but tore it to pieces and 
threw it into the fire, and then—forgot to 
answer it! 

Meanwhile the preparations for JuIiet^s 
wedding went on apace. As it would be 
only six months after poor Georgie’s death, 
it was of course, to be a very quiet affair, 
but still it was impossible, on an estate lil^e 
Sotherne, to prevent a certain amount of 
feasting and rejoicing among the tenantry 
and laborers. A dinner for all classes in 
tents on the lawn, and a tenants* ball aiid 
fireworks in the evening, were unavoidable 
on such an occasion; and although Juliet 
herself would not be there, she had never¬ 
theless all the settling and arranging to do 
beforehand. 

And her trousseau was also, of course, in 
progress. Here she found an invaluable ally 
in her stepmother, who was quite in her 
element, and who was allowed fo order silks, 
satins and laces to her heart’s content. 

Time went on; Juliet was too busy to be 
unhappy; and she was too thorough a wo¬ 
man not to fake an interest in the hundred 
and oiie details of her wedding preparations. 
She wrote her orders to tradesmen^ her let¬ 
ters to friends, her list of guests—every¬ 
thing, in. short, that was necessary to be 
done—with a sort of dazed bewildered feel¬ 
ing of unreality running through it all. It 
was as if 'she were doing it for some one else, 
and not for herself. A sort of stagnation 
was in her heart; she was not happy, neither 
was she unhappy; she was simply very 
busy, too busy to think; and, even had she 
the time, there was throughout a dumb 
stiipor in her mind, as if all her feeling, 
thinking powep were extinct. 

This lasted till four days before her wed¬ 
ding, and then ah event happened which 
taught,her paipfuUy^ piat her capacitj^for 
sf^ering WM M keen ps ever. 


A box arrived for her. It was no uncom¬ 
mon event, for ptesehts from adhU^ntahees 
came to her every day now. But wheii' 
Higgs brought in this particular box, Juliet 
knew, almost before she looked at the travel- 
stained direction, that if came from India. 

Take it up to my room and unfasten it, 
Higgs,” she said caimiy to the man, whilst 
all the time her heart beat painfully. 

lu a few minutes sbe went up stairs, and 
locked her door. The box, with its lid off, 
was iu the middle of the room. She knelt 
down iu front of it; at the very top lay a 
note addressed to her in a large well-kpown 
handwriting. The envelop, simply directed 
to Miss Blair,” and without stamp or post¬ 
mark, seemed to bring him very near to her; 
it was as if his hand had only just laid it 
there. WitJi a miserable hopelessness she 
opened it and read: 

“My DEAit Juliet,—I send you a few 
trifles that I have chosen for you with great 
care, reinemoerlng the things you used to 
admire. Perhaps vvh^n this reaches you, 
you will be Juliet Blair no longer. May 
every blessing, and every joy that heaven 
and earth can give, be yours! In all probar 
bility I shall never meet you again, and I 
dare say 1 shall nut trouble you witli many 
letters; but I shall often think of you, dear 
child, oftener perhaps than you would im¬ 
agine it possible. You have been a little 
harsh to me, Juliet. I will not blame or 
reproach you—you were probably full of 
your new happiness—it was not inieotionc^ 
I know—you forgot—but O child, yoif might 
have written me one line—the coldest would 
have been less cold than your silence^ , 

“ Yoius always, Hugh FLEMiifo.” ; 

The letter dropped from her fingers. 
What did he mean? how couM she have 
written to him, who never written to 
her? in what had she been harsh to him?' 
Harsh! and to Aim, her love, her'heart’s 
darling! how could such a thing have been 
possible? ' . • 

'With set while lips, and with lines of 
painful bewilderment on her forehead, she 
knelt, staringblankly lufront'of her.*' Dim¬ 
ly, vaguely, there'dawned upon her ibe'po^ 
sibility of the existence oi some boitlble 
misunderstanding’ between them; he hdd 
not forgotten her, he still thought of h^r 
with affection, and yet he accused her ‘of 
fofgettlti'g, and - he' 'repro’tlched hetl^for 
whktP WM'ife'possIble’thatf, ih’Spitedf hli- 
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alienee, his coldness, his desertion of her, 
he lored her even now? 

But of what avail? was it not too late? 
With a low cry of despair she buried her 
face In her bands. Of what use were all her 
vague hopes and speculations now—now 
that it was too late? 

Presently she roused herself to look at the 
contents of the box; one after the other she 
drew out richly-chased gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, gorgeous-colored cashmeres heavy 
with embroidery, and rare specimens of oid 
Oriental china. Ali were iovely and in ex¬ 
cellent taste—things, as he had said, that he 
knew she would like; yet Juliet turned 
away from the glittering array with posi¬ 
tive disgust; the :picy odor of the sandal¬ 
wood shavhigs in which they had been 
packed, and which is so peculiarly Indian, 
made her turn sick and faint. 

Why had he sent them? whyhad he writ¬ 
ten? Believing herself forgotten and scorn¬ 
ed, she had been able to reconcile herself 
almost cheerfully to the life that was before 
her. But how was she to bear it, if by some 
dreadful incomprehensible mistake, she was 
to discover that he loved her, after all? 

And again she puzzled and pondered, un¬ 
til her head ached with her thoughts, won¬ 
dering what it was he meant, why he re¬ 
proached her with silence and with harsh¬ 
ness; to what did he allude? and she could 
in no way understand or answer these ques¬ 
tions to herself. 

There is an old superstition, of whieh 
probably on this occasion both bride and 
bridegroom were unaware, that a marrit^e 
in the “ Virgin's month,” the month of 
May, is unlucky. And, certainly, the weath¬ 
er, to begin with, appeared anxious to carry 
out the old saying. 

The 20th of May, Juliet Blair’s wedding- 
day, was ushered in with a due cheerless 
drizzle which by nine o’clock had settled 
down into a steady downpour. 

Nevertheless, at as early an hour as five 
in the morning, a small person, cloaked and 
bonneted, and bearing a waterproof, an 
umbrella, and a little handbag containing a 
parcel of roughly-cut sandwiches and some 
gingerbread nuts, came creeping cautiously 
down the staircase of a certain house in 
Pimlico, 

At an angle of the stairs a door suddenly 
fiewopen, and an awful apparition—Miss 
Plnkin in her nightgown, with a frilled 
nightcap, and minus the black front — 


stood in a threatening attitude upon the 
landing. 

“Merciful heavens I what on earth are 
you doing? where in the name of common 
sense are you going at five o’clock in the 
morning,' disturbing honest folk in their 
beds? have you lost your wits, Gretchen 
Kudenbach?” 

“ I am going out,” answered that damsel, 
humbly, yet with a sort of doggedness which 
quiet-mannered people often evince. 

“ Going out! at five o’clock! are you go¬ 
ing to climb the lampposts to put out the 
gaslights, pray i” which sneering display of 
ignorance concerning the habits of the Lon¬ 
don lamplighter caused Miss Budenbach to 
smile. 

“ Ko, I am going to spend the day in the 
country. Miss Pinkin; don’t keep me stand¬ 
ing here—I shall lose my train.” 

“ Where are you going, may I ask?” And 
every frill on Miss Pinkiu’s nightcap seemed 
to stand erect with outraged virtue. 

“To see a friend,” answered the girl, 
defiantly. 

“Humphl” snorted Miss Pinkin; “you’ll 
come to harm, as sure as my name is Sarah 
Anne Pinkiu. I wash my hands of you. 
A friend, indeed! as if 1 didn’t know where 
you ate going! Go your own way. You’ll 
come to barm, mark my words!” And 
shaking a warning finger at her refractory 
lodger. Miss Pinkin fiounced back into the 
privacy of her bedroom. 

Gretchen crept out alone into the deserted 
streets—to find a cheerless leaden sky, that 
harmonized well with the girl’s own sad 
thoughts, and wet muddy pavemeiits, 
through which her ill-made boots splashed 
laboriously as she plodded along them. At 
so early an hour n, ither cabs nor onmibuses 
were stirring, and Gretchen had come out 
prepared to -walk to the station. Her way 
lay across Hyde Park. The path was wet 
and sloppy; the wind drove the fine gray 
drizzle straight into her face, and blew her 
shabby little black bonnet oB her head; and 
she had a difficulty in keeping up her um¬ 
brella. As she struggled painfully along, a 
solitary figure, coming from the opposite 
direction, passed her half-way in the middle 
of the Park. 

Passed, and then looked back at her, and 
with a start recognized her. 

“Ton! Gretchen!” 

“Yes, it is I,” said Gretchen, shrinking 
a little aside as David Anderson’s honest 
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bat roogh face peered down under her nm- 
brella. 

“Bnt where on earth ate joa going at 
this hour?” 

“lam going to the station to catch an 
early train; please don’t stop me, I have no 
time to lose,” she answered, irritably, and 
hurrying on; but David Anderson kept pace 
beside her. 

“I cannot let you walk alone; I will go 
with you,” he srid, gently taking her bag 
out of her hand, and steadying the flutter¬ 
ing umbrella over her head with his stronger 

hand. 

“Where are you going?” 

“lam going into the country to spend 
the day; if I were to ask you so many ques¬ 
tions, you would not like it. Fray, where 
are you going, and where did you come 
from?” 

David Anderson, who, truth to tell, was 
coming home In the early morning from a 
very late and very riotous party at the lodg¬ 
ings of a friend, a late member of the now- 
dispersed “Uelodious hlinstrels” society, 
found the questions somewhat diflScolt to 
answer, and walked along by her side in 
snubbed silence. 

Bow Qretchen bated this enforced com¬ 
panionship! There uos a time when she 
had been almost fond of David Anderson; 
but of late she bad learned to regard him 
with aversion and disgust. She looked at 
him through Cecil Travers's eyes; she re¬ 
membered that Cis bad called him under¬ 
bred, a snob and a boor, and that he had 
made her promise that she would never be 
so foolish as to throw herself away upon a 
man so tborongbly Inferior to herself; On 
arriving at the Great Western Terminus, 
Oretchen insisted upon taking her ticket 
herself, while she had sent David away, 
to secure a place for her in a second-class 
carriage. She did not want him to know 
where she was bound. 

Poor David lingered ruefully by the car¬ 
riage door till the train went ofl, hoping in 
vain for some kind word of thanks that 
would repay him for his wet walk; but 
Oretchen only gave him a careless nod as 
she was carried ofi, and the great rough fel¬ 
low turned away with a deep sigh and 
something very like tears in bis eyes. 

It was the old story of cross-purpo-.es 
everywhere. EUnoris in love with Charles, 
who does not even know it, but is sighing 
out bis soul for Ijady Blanche, who is as 


far above his feadi as the moon, and who, 
moreover, nourishes a secret afliectlon for 
young Dandy in the Guards, whilst that 
young gentleman, cruelly careless of the 
girl be might have for the asking, i< pas¬ 
sionately and hopelessly smitten with pretty 
Mrs. Lowndes, who has four children and a 
prosy husband, and who snubs young Dandy 
heartlessly, being herself bent upon the 
fascination of some one else; and so on— 
the wrong man is forever pairing off with 
the wrong woman, till one is tempted to 
look upon the whole well-worn subject of 
love and its delights as the creation of a 
few highflown and ignorant poetical gen¬ 
tlemen, and to ask, if it be indeed true that 
“ marriages are made in heaven,” why it is 
that, being confessedly for the most part 
such utter failures, the unconscious vic¬ 
tims of these unsuccessful arrangements 
above are not allowed a readjustment of 
matters on earth? What a game of puss-in- 
the-corner we should have, to be sure! 

“ Can you tell me the way to Sotheme 
Church, please?” asks Gretchen of the por- 
. ter, as she is landed shivering in the rain 
on the little wayside station platform, and 
the train that has brought her disappears 
slowly in the distance, 

“Straight on, miss,” — when does any 
one give one any other direction to And 
one’s way than that inevitable “straight 
on?”—“straight on as fur as you can see, 
and you’ll come to the church; it will be 
wet walking for you, miss,” added the man, 
softened, perhaps, by the pretty gentle face 
and the big sad blue eyes. 

The road, of course, was anything but 
“straight;” it wound about like a serpent 
between Its wet green hedges, and there 
were innumerable cross-roads intersecting 
it in every direction, so that GrstcHen bad 
to ask several times, and had some diflSculty 
in 1 mding her way. Eventually, however, 
after about two miles’ walk along the slop¬ 
piest and wettest of counti 7 lanes, she ar¬ 
rived at the village and the church. 

Even at this early hour—it was but nine 
o’clock—it was evident that some unusual 
event was about to happen. The place was 
ail astir, several triumphant arches of green¬ 
ery had been erected across the rood, and 
the village carpenters were still at work ty¬ 
ing up the last branch of lilac, and tin-tack- 
Ing securely the last breadth of bimtlng. 
Flags were flying from the public-bouses 
and principal houses in the village, whilst 
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the inhtabi^nU in .thei^; Sunday clothes 
stood about in groups talking eagerly and 
excitedly of the copiing festivities. The 
church doors were wide open, and Gretcheh 
entered unmolested and took up her position 
in a sheltered nook close to the door, behind 
a stone pillar. 

Some women were laying red cloth down 
the aisle, and presently, with a little com¬ 
motion, the vicar’s bustling little wife ciime 
in with a big basket of flowers on her arm, 
with which she proceeded to decorate the 
altar. 

Gretchen watched her with greedy eyes. 
What would she not have given to help her I 
she bad a half-thonght of going forward to . 
offer her assistance; but shyness and pru¬ 
dence kept her back. 

As Mrs. Dawson passed down the chnrch 
again, she glanced sharply at the girl sit¬ 
ting alone, half-concealed behind the pillar. 
She knew every woman and girl in the par¬ 
ish of Sotherne, and in most of the parishes 
round, and Gretchen’s face was strange to 
her; besides, she evidently belonged to a 
better class than any of the farmers' daugh¬ 
ters about. Gretchen blushed deeply as she 
felt herself the object of such close scrutiny; 
and as she noticed the blush on the pretty 
delicate features, and the downcast blue 
eyes, and the bent smooth brown head, with 
its poor but perfectly lady-like covering, 
something of the real state of the case 
flashed through the mind of the clergyman’s 
wife. 

“ Come down from town by the first train 
to see Cis Travers marrledl” was her men¬ 
tal reflection. ‘‘Well, men ore wretches, 
but I did, think Cis Travers was too soft for 
that kinil of thing—he is not half good 
enough for Juliet in any way, and now it 
appears he has not even been devoted to 
hgrl Itall comes of his father’s letting him 
bd.knocking about London so long by him¬ 
self; it’s a shocking bad thing for boys ”— 
with a rapid thought of her own stalwart 
sons. “ I shall be careful not to let Tom 
and Charlie be turned out in London with 
nothing to do. Poor girll” added the vicar’s 
wife to herself, pityingly, as she trudged 
rapidly down the churchyard path to the 
vicarage gate; “she looked modest and 
gentle enough; I dare say he has made her 
very.unhappy—the wretch! Well, I don’t 
think I shall say anything about it to the 
vicar; he would be wanting to come out and , 
reclaim her before breakfast, and that would 


make us all late; and Insides, he would be 
siiie to call her * brazen wbmta,’ of ■‘daugh¬ 
ter of sin,’ or some horribly coarse name to 
her facei and 'that would do more harm than 
good: good men are so hard on women I and 
they never have any discrimination to dis¬ 
tinguish between the vicious and the unfor¬ 
tunate—no, I will say nothing about it; be¬ 
sides, I really know nothing, it is only my 
own suspicions.” So saying, good little 
Mrs. Dawson, who, like many—alas, not 
most!—Christian women, had all a woman’s 
tenderness towards a sorrowing feliow-wo- 
man, from whatever source her sorrows 
might come, shook oft her wet cloak and 
stamped her muddy little toes in the vica¬ 
rage porch, and went in to pour out her 
husband's tea, with never a word to that 
e.vcellent but somewhat severe divine about 
the little strange girl who sat shivering in 
the ehurcli hard by. and who seemed to 
Mrs. Dawson’s eyes to be the living imper¬ 
sonation of Cis Travers’s London wicked¬ 
nesses—wickednesses of which you and I, 
my re.ader. know him to be guiltless. 

I am not going to describe Juliet Blair’s 
wedding. Weddings are but dismal things 
at best, and if any one has a partiality for 
reading detailed accounts of- them, of the 
demeanor and aspect of the “blushing 
bride,” of the elaborate costumes of herself 
and her bridemaids, and her friends’ pres^ 
ents on the interesting occasion, they have 
but to study the last “Court Journal,” 
where such scenes are weekly set forth in 
far better language and with far more 
knowledge of the subject than I shonld be 
at all likely to display. 

Juliet Blair’s wedding was exactly like 
any one else’s. There was the same flut¬ 
tering in of well-dressed wedding guests,' 
bustling backwards and forwards in and- 
out of the pews to exchange whispered 
greetings with each other. The same gath¬ 
ering of prettily dressed and moderately 
good-looking bridemaids at the bottom of 
the church. The same awkward interval of 
suspense whilst the bride was anxiously 
awaited, during which Ois stood first on 
one leg, then on the other, and gnawed 
nervously at the ends of his straw-colored 
kid gloves in the same helpless-looking way 
that every bridegroom invariably does, sug¬ 
gesting irresistibly the idea-that; but for 
the best man—in this case, a very young 
Oxford friend—he must inevitably turn and 
flee. The best man, with a big buttonhole 
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flower, looks jaunty and self-important, as 
if the success of the whole ceremony de¬ 
pended mainly uponhis exertions, although 
a passing thought of the speech.(Which:be 
wili have to make by-and-by sends an occa- 
sionai cold shudder down his back.- Then 
the bride comes in on Sir .Qeorge Ellison's 
arm, for, as she has no near relative, lie, as 
an old friend of her father^s, is-to give her 
away. And there is the same scuffle of 
everybody getting into their places that 
always happens, and the ceremony proceeds 
with the same sniffles and snuffles from that 
female portion of the spectators who are in¬ 
variably affected to tears without any 
known cause on such occasions. 

There was nothing at all peculiarorstrik- 
inginJnliet Blair’s wedding; but to Qretcb- 
en Eudeubacb, craning forward and strain¬ 
ing her eyes and ears to catch every sight 
and every sotmd, it was a wedding different 
from every other wedding. 

Presently the organ bnrst joyfully into 
the Wedding March, and the bride and 
bridegroom came down the aisle together, 
the school children Bang flowers down be¬ 


fore them as they came, and Gretchen 
pressed forward with the rest. Down at 
the bridegroom’s feet there fell a little 
bunch .of 'ililies of the valley that only last 
night had been fastened together in Coveiit 
Garden Market, and the next moment they 
were crashed — poor innocent white blos¬ 
soms I—beneath bis heel. 

And looking at his wife’s face, cold, im¬ 
passive, and almost despairing, Cis Travers, 
with a start, caught sight of a face beyond 
it, eager, yearning, wet with tears, and 
quivering with emotion, and in that mo¬ 
ment the young bridegroom felt vaguely 
which it was of these two women that loved 
him best. 

In another second Gretchen had shrunk 
back into her sheltering corner, and Cis was 
tucking his wife’s white satin train into the 
carriage; whilst she, with her heart on the 
other side of the world, was saying to her¬ 
self: 

“ It is too late, now—too late I O Hugh I 
O.my darling, why did you ever leave 
me?” 

[TO ss coiminnss.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

Erleswood, like all small towus, was very 
exclusive, very satirical, and very hard to 
please. The inhabitants formed themselves 
into cliques, and to admit a member from 
an inferior clique into one’s own was fatal 
in the eyes of Erleswood. Moreover, every 
act, however small, was magnified, and, in 
passing from mouth to mouth, lost not one 
tittle in the telling; indeed so metamor¬ 
phosed was the tale that, if by chance it 
reached the cars of the delinquent again, he 
or she passed it by with supreme contempt, 
not understanding or believing that it could 
relate to them. 

Such was the state of things when Brenda 
Mortlock and her mother came to live at 
Erleswood. 

Brenda was an only child, and her moth¬ 
er’s pet and darling. Mrs. Mortlock took 
up her abode in Erleswood, thinking that it 
would be pleasanter for her child to have 
the companionship of her cousins—for Mrs. 
Graham, Mrs. Mortlock’s sister, lived at the 
Priory. But speedily did she discover her 
mistake. Mrs. Graham looked very coldly 
on Brenda’s bright face, and innocent, win¬ 
ning ways, and her daughter Vera scarcely 
condescended to notice her at all; and, had it 
not been for the fact that she had attracted 
the attention of Lady Fittroy of Erie’s 
Court, poor Brenda would have been a com¬ 
plete alien. But Lady Fitzroy took a great 
liking to the simple girl, whose manners 
were so unaffected and different from those 
of the Erleswood girls in general, who vied 
one with the other in courting the good 
graces of the lady of Erie’s Court. 

When Vera heard that Brenda had been 
invited to spend a day up at the court, she 
shrugged her shoulders, and raised her eye¬ 
brows scornfully. 

“What curious tastes people have!” she 
remarked. “ But Lady Fitzroy always was 
peculiar, although she is very charming and 
pleasant.” 

Tet all Vera’s unkind speeches and wish¬ 
es did not hinder her cousin from spending 
a very happy day. , 

Lauucelot Willet, Lady Fitzroy’s brother. 


took a strange fancy to the naive, pretty 
girl, who made no secret of her admiratioa 
at all the grandeur she saw, and who yet 
was a perfect lady from the top of her gold¬ 
en-brown head to the sole of her dainty little 
foot. 

“ She Is perfection In her way, Leonore,” 
he said to bis sister. 

“ Yes, she is a sweet little balm,” assent¬ 
ed the lady. Then, as the young man made 
no further remark, she came forward to the 
recess from which he was looking out lazily 
at the star-studded heavens. “But don’t 
lose your heart to her, Launcelot,” she 
added, laughingly. 

“No fear of that,” he answered, merrily. 
“ Such a catastrophe as that can never oc¬ 
cur. I have no heart to lose, sister mine. 
But, if I could love, why might I not choose 
this simple little lily as well as one of the 
wild-flowers of Erleswood?” 

“ Heaven forbid that you should do thatl” 
she cried. “ There is not a girl In the whole 
of Erleswood worthy to be my brother’s 
bride.” 

“I scarcely think they are of your opin¬ 
ion,” laughed the yonng man, a trifle con¬ 
ceitedly. 

“ No, verily—they take but small pains 
to bide from you that you have but to ask 
to have. But you would never wed one of 
them, Lauucelot?”—questioningly. 

He stooped over her and kissed her pale 
cheek. 

“ Have no fear, darling sister. I wa^not 
made for love or marriage. I have no wish 
for one or the other. And your little wood- 
violet is no more likely to win my heart 
than her gayer but less modest companions, 
f am doomed to a bachelor’s life, Leonora. 
You will have to put up with me for a long 
time yet, dear.” 

The lady looked lovingly at him. 

“ I should be selfish to wish and be fool¬ 
ish to expect that I could keep you with me 
always, Launcelot,” she murmured, “but 
my life you cannot but suppose would be 
very dull without you.” 

Lady Fitzroy was a widow with one 
bright, beautiful boy of six years. Her bus- 
band had fallen on the battle-field; and 
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from the day when he broke the sad news 
to hie sister, Lannoelot Willet bad never left 
her. But grief did not make Lady Fitzroy 
selfish; and, althongb she mingied but little 
in the gayeUes of Erleswood herself, she 
threw open her park and house to its inhab¬ 
itants once every year, and “ my lady” ’s 
garden-party was the one theme that en¬ 
grossed the thoughts of the fair maidens^ 
and of their mothers also—>for many weeks 
beforehand. 

Launcelot Willet was one of the hand¬ 
somest men for miles round, gentlemanly 
and rich.. What wonder then that mothers 
sighed as they looked at their marriageable 
daughters, and wished that his eyes could 
he opened to their numberless charms? 


CHAPTER 11. 

** Brenda, is it not time to change your 
dress, dear child?” 

At the sound of hermother*s voice Brenda 
roused herself from the revery into which 
she had fallen. 

**1fes, mamma darling;” then, glancing at 
the clock—“ What can I have been think¬ 
ing of? It is half-’past three, and 1 ought to 
be at the archery-ground now;” and she 
hastened away. 

Mi's. Mortlock’s eyes followed her fondly, 
and a little smile of triumph lit up her face 
as she fervently hoped that Vera, haughty, 
domineering Yera. might be unsuccessful, 
and her own little Brenda win the prize; for 
on this day was the contest at the Erleswood 
Archery Club, and an emeraid-stadded 
sheaf of arrows for brooch, and bows for 
ear-rings, were to be given to the “ best 
shot.*’ 

Brenda was fond of archery, and bad 
practiced it when at school. She had been 
anxious to join this club; bat dissenting 
voices had arisen, and Vera, who was one 
of the principal members, had said most de¬ 
cidedly that she was not to be admitted. In 
her frank outspoken way Brenda had spoken 
of her disappointment to Lady Fitzroy; and 
by some means—Brenda never knew how— 
she had received a note enrolling her among* 
the members. Unieignedly delighted was 
the girl; and, believing that Vera had re¬ 
considered her decision, she had thanked 
her in her own pretty, fervent way. Vera 
had received her gratitude with a cold smile, 
but bad said not a word that could lead 
Brenda to suppose that her influence had 


not been used for the desired end. £nt the 
fact of the matter waa;tbat Lady Fitaroy, 
annoyed at the ezolusiveneas of the Erles¬ 
wood girls, bad made it a favor to herself 
that Brenda should be admitted—and of 
course she was not denied. And now the 
grand day was come, and Brenda tripped 
hack to her mother’s side and kissed her 
fondly ere she started. 

*‘Why do we not commence?” asked 
Vera Graham, impatiently. 

**A11 the members are not here,” replied 
a gentleman by her side. 

** Who is missing?” asked the girl. 

** Your cousin, Miss Kortlock.” 

“Oh, she is never punctual 1” asserted 
Vera, pettishly. “ But I don’t see why we 
need wait for her; she is a new member, 
and scarcely likely to win the prize.” 

“But it would he extremely unfair to 
give her no chance of so doing,” put in an¬ 
other voice; and Vera^criinsoned with rage 
as Launcelot Willet thus expressed his opin¬ 
ion, and almost immediately afterward 
sauntered over the grass to join Bremia as 
she came rapidly toward them. 

“1 am afraid I am dreadfully late,*" she 
began, breathlessly. 

“Kever mind,” said the young man; 
“ don’t hurry, or your hand will tie un¬ 
steady,” 

“ Ob, I am not likely to do any wonders!” 
she cried, smilingly. v^Vera is the best 
‘ shot ’ here—much better than any one else, 
unless it is Margaret Sinclair. She shoots 
very well sometimes, but she is uncertain.” 

Launcelot Willet smiled encouragingly. 
He was by no means sure that either Vera 
Graham or Margaret Sinclair would win the 
prize. 

Vera could not disguise her mortification 
when Brenda, escorted by her companion, 
came up to her. 

“ Brenda,” she said, angrily, “ it is in very 
bad taste for the newest member to come so 
late I But some people never can learn 
eliquettel” she added, spitefully. 

A hot flush rose to the girl’s cheeks, and 
she turned a distressed look on Launcelot, 
who inwardly fumed, though he wisely, said 
nothing; but he constituted himself her 
cavalier for the afternoon, standing by her 
and iiandiug her the arrows. , 

When the first round wgs over, Vera 
turned with a mocking bow to her cousin. 

“Whatluckl” she said. “We are .ex¬ 
actly equal so far.” 
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Brenda smiled gladly. She would have 
been delighted to win the prize, but she 
neycr for a moment beUeved such a feat 
possible. In almost total silence the second 
round was shot, aud then Yt^ra exclaimed, 
with a slight quiver of her under lip— 
“Your good genius must surely be watch¬ 
ing over you, Brenda, for you have actually 
scored one more than I have.“ 

“Perhaps your hand is not steady,” haz¬ 
arded Brenda, who was astonished at her 
own gobd luck. 

“ I don’t know why it should not be,” re¬ 
torted her cousin, sharply. 

The fact of the matter was that, although, 
strictly sptaking, Yera had a far better aim 
than Brenda, she was so thoroughly out of 
temper, and so annoyed to see how all 
Latuicelot Willet’s attentions were monopo¬ 
lized, that her hand shook from simple rage 
and vexation. In the lost round her arrows 
flew wide of the mark. 

Taking sure and steady aim, Brenda, em¬ 
boldened by success, shot her last arrow 
right into the bull’s eye. She had won. 
Gongratuiatlons followed from the gentle¬ 
men standing round, while wonder was de¬ 
picted on the faces of the ladies. Yera, 
throwing her bow away, walked up to her, 
saying, in a voice that shook with auger^ 

“ Well, I hope you are satisfied?” 
“Indeed lam,” replied the girl, simply. 
“1 never expected to shoot so well, but it 
is chiefly owing to my steady practice ”— 
with a grateful glance at Launcelot. 

To the surprise of the bystanders, and the 
vexation of Yera, the young man replied— 
** 1 assure you. Miss Mortlock, it has been 
a great pleasure to me to practice with you.” 

“So you practiced together, did you?” 
asked Yera, suppressed irony and anger in 
her tone. “ Then that accounts for it. I 
did not think you were so mean and sly, 
Brenda.” 

“Oh, I am not, Yera I” replied the girl, 
in real distress. “ We may all practice at 
our own homes as much as we like* Is it 
not so?”"appealiDg to one or two of the 
competitors. “ Of course, If I have trans¬ 
gressed any of the rules, I must forfeit the 
prize,” she added, wistfully. 

“ The prize is rightly yours, Hiss Hort- 
lock,” said Launcelot, soothingly. “Miss 
Graham, will you please look at rule nine? 
* That any of the members may practice 
where they please within two days of the 
contest, except on the archery-ground it¬ 


self’? And that we certainly never dld<— 
did we, Hiss Mortlock?” 

But all Brenda’s pleasure in her conquest 
was gone. She had mortally offended her 
cousin, and all the ladies looked coldly on 
her. If she could have known how pretty 
she looked at that moment, in her tight-fit¬ 
ting costume adopted by the club, with her 
golden hair coiled round her head beneath 
the little green velvet bat, perhaps she 
would nut have been so surprised. Jeal¬ 
ousy formed not a small portion of the dis¬ 
like that rankled in the breasts of the uon- 
Buccesaful competitors. LadyFitzroy pre¬ 
sented the prize, which was given by the 
mayor and corporation of the town. When 
the fortunate candidate was brought before 
her, she looked up iu some surprise. 

“Mydear,” she said, kindly, “I never 
thought you had any chance, but I am not 
the less pleased that you have won.” And 
she fastened the gold brooch studded with 
emeralds into the lace ruffle round the girl’s 
neck, and looped the ear-rings into her ears, 
and then she kissed the sweet blushing face 
as Brenda answered— 

“ O Lady Fitzroy, I am sure it was luckl 
I did not deserve it a bit. Yera shoots so 
much better than I do generally.” 

Right glad was Lady Fitzroy, for she knew 
that Yera was bad-tempered, proud, and 
jealous of her pretty cousin, and she be¬ 
lieved that Brenda deserved the prize. If 
she had known how Launcelot hovered 
round Brenda all that afternoon, it might 
have caused her a qualm of uneasiness, but 
she did not guess it, aud he was strangely 
reticent on the subject after they returned 
to Erie’s Court. 

But Yera could not forget her vexation 
and mortification, and Brendaheard of gay- 
eties going on at the Priory to which she 
was not invited, and she sighed, for she was 
young and loved pleasure. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Leonore, when are we to have our gar- 
' den-party?” It had been a bot, sultry day, 
and the evening air came In refreshingly 
cool and sweet through the open windows, 
wafting in the scent of roses and briers; and 
Launcelot lazily pulled down a bunch of 
Guelder roses as he asked the question. 

Some time this month,” replied Lady 
Fitzroy, from her couch. 

“ Leonore, I will tell you what I have 
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been thinking would be a great deal ulcer 
than a garden-party.” 

“What is that?” questioned his slater, 
curiously. 

"A picnic to some pretty place. We 
might all go in wagonettes and carriages, 
and drive hack late at uight; It would be 
glorious!” he cried, as a vision rose before 
him of Brenda sitting by his side as they 
drove through the moonlit lanes. It was a 
pleasant thought, and he energetically threw 
his roses away and strolled over to where 
bis sister lay. “Wbat do you say, Leo- 
nore?” he asked. “Woulditnotbenicer?” 

“ Well, I scarcely know,” she made reply; 
“ it would be a very fatiguing day. I think 
our garden-party has always been enjoyable, 
so I don’t see why we should put aside the 
old plan.” 

“As you like,” he replied, carelessly, 
“ but I am sure every one would enjoy a 
picnic much more than a garden-party. I 
know I shoulA” 

“In that case," said his sister, "we will 
have the picnic by all means.” And so It 
was arranged, and a day fixed in the follow¬ 
ing week. 

Lanncelot stood by his study window that 
evening, long after bis sister had retired for 
the night, and gazed out into the darkness, 
while a curious light shone on his features 
as he murmured— 

“ O Brenda, Brenda, bow strangely dear 
you have grown to me I And once I thought 
1 bad no heart to give to any one—^I fancied 
I had buried all that long ago; but it has 
sprung into new life, ennobled and intensi¬ 
fied, and—I love you, my pretty little blos¬ 
som P’ 

“ O mamma dear, I am wild at the idea 
of goingl” cried Brenda. “Will the time 
never pass? It must be ten o’clock,” 

“It is only twenty minutes past nine; 
you would get up early, you know, child,” 
returned Mrs. Mortlock. 

“ But I could not sleep,” said the girl, 
opening her large eyes, “ I dreamt about 
going, and when I awoke I could not go to 
sleep again.” 

Mrs. Mortlock smiled. Although she 
took no part in gayety herself, she could re¬ 
member how much she would once have en¬ 
joyed such a day, and did not seek to check 
hqr daughter’s delight. Mrs, Mortlock 
knew how much enjoyment lies in anticipa¬ 
tion; and as she watched Brenda’s sweet 


face the mother’s heart yearned toward .her 
darling. 

At length the hour struck, and Brenda 
threw a scarlet Shawl over her white dress, 
and stooped over her mother to bid her 
good-by. Mrs. Fortescue had promised to 
take her under her protection, and her car¬ 
riage was already at the door; so, with a 
whispered injunction to take care of herself, 
Mrs. Mortlock pressed a fond kiss on the 
girl’s soft cheek. In high spirits was Bren¬ 
da; her eyes sparkled and her heart beat as 
she and Mrs, Fortescue neared the lodge 
gates. In a few moments more they stopped 
before the fiigbt of stone steps leading to 
Erie’s Court. 

Brenda had not been many minutes in the 
large drawing-room before Launcelot spied 
her. His face brightened as he approached. 

“ Miss Mortlock, I am going in my dog¬ 
cart. I wonder if you would like to go with 
me?” 

Would she like it? Dim forebodings as 
to the propriety of so doing flashed across 
her mind; but these were speedily put to 
flight as Launcelot added— 

“ My sister has no objection. If you will 
consent.” 

“ Oh, I should enjoy it so muchl” 

And so it chanced that when Yera, re¬ 
splendent in an elaborate costume of gray 
and piuk, was assisted into the wagonette, 
she beheld to her 'mortification Brenda’s 
bright sparkling face lifted to her compan¬ 
ion’s, as Launcelot’s gray mare trotted out 
on to the high-road. 

“ I never met such a forward girl in my 
life,” cried Yera, to her mother; “ she is 
always pushing herself where she is not 
wanted.” 

But Brenda was wanted. There were 
few things that Launcelot Willet had ever 
enjoyed more than that sunny drive between 
the rose-crowned hedges, along the wood¬ 
bine-scented lanes, his fair companion rais¬ 
ing her sweet flushed face ever and anon as 
she gayly chatted away. 

“ I am afraid Mrs. Fortescue will not like 
my coming alone with you,” she-remarked 
at length. 

“ You are not bound to give an account 
to her, are you?” asked the young man, 
carelessly. 

“No, not exactly; but you see mamma 
left me in her charge.” 

“And don’t you think I am quite as capa¬ 
ble of taking care of you?” asked Launce- 
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lot, bending dovn and admiring the deep 
color that came and went in her cheeks. 

" Oh, yes, 1 do not doubt that!" she re¬ 
plied, with a qu.ck upward glance, and a 
bnming blush as she met his half-quizzical 
glance of admiration. “But”— 

“But what? Now, Brenda, don’t you bo 
a fine lady with all manner of fancies to 
preTcnt your enjoyraent.’’- 

Brendal He had never called her so be¬ 
fore; and her name had sounded so sweet 
as now that it fell from his lips. 

“ And 1 mean to bring you back again 
too,” he added—“ yes, in spite of all the 
Jlr-s. Fortescues in creation.” 

She did not demur. She only hoped he 
would gain bis point. At present the drive 
was very delightful; but would it not be a 
thousand times more so in the cool, quiet 
moonlight? 

AH pleasant things sooner or later come 
to an end; and s., did Brenda’s drive. When 
she and Lanncelot reached Weiton Vale 
they found the rest of the company assem¬ 
bled, and dark looks and angry glances 
greeted the happy girl as she took her place 
among them. 

“Upon my word, Brenda,” sneered Vera, 
“Ishould think Mr. Willet must be dis¬ 
gusted with you. Actually to ride sixteen 
miles alone with a man you know little or 
nothing of 1 Of course be can but put it 
down to one thing, and believe that you are 
in love with him, and are angling for his 
riches and position. I know his opinion of 
fortune-hunters, for I heard what he once 
said to mamma about them.” 

A hot blush rose to Brenda’s cheeks and 
tears filled her eyes. Had she been un- 
maidenly? Had she done wrong by coming? 
How delightful it had all beenl But, oh, 
he surely could not think such cruel things 
of her! Vera said he had a contempt for 
girls who showed their love for him—and 
she must have done this; for if she had not 
liked him very much she would never have 
let him drive her. The tears dropped one 
by one on her clasped hands. What must 
he think of her? Vera knew more of the 
world than she did, and she had said noth¬ 
ing would have tempted her to do such a 
thing. How Brenda wished she had never 
cornel Her heart was full to overflowing; 
ehe bad committed a teirible breach of eti¬ 
quette, and Lauucelot would thiuk iter bold 
and cnmaideiily. She crept in between 
Mrs. Pottescue and her daughter, wishing 


that she could bide herself from every eye, 
for what must they all think of her? Pres¬ 
ently Lanncelot, missing his little compan¬ 
ion, came to seek her, and found her with 
a sad little face, listening patiently to Mrs. 
Fortescue’s tales of how things were done 
when she was a girl. 

“Brenda, you look bored. Come with 
me,” he whispered, stooping over her. 

A light sprang into iter eyes for a moment 
—a glad wistful Ught^atid she half rose; 
then, remembering all her cousin had said, 
she sank back on the green turf again. 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Willet. I am very 
comfortable here.” 

But Brenda’s little attempt at dignity was 
lost upon Lanncelot. He guessed m a mo¬ 
ment bow things really were. 

“How horribly jealous the Erleswood 
girls arel” he thought as he moved away. 

“ They have been scolding her for driving 
with me, I’d bet any sum. Poor little girl, 
it’s a shame! However it is of no use to 
make a scene here. I’ll get her out of their 
clutches as soon as I can;” and he devoted 
himself to others of the company, while 
Brenda sat apart, her small oval face grow¬ 
ing white and sad, and a shadow dimming 
the brightness of her brown eyes. 

After luncheon there was a general dis¬ 
cussion as to what places were worth seeing. 
The two principal objects of interest ap¬ 
peared to be some famous ruins two miles 
off, and a very eurious old church about 
the same distance iii the opposite direction. 

“ We shall not have time to visit both 
places,” said Lady Fitzroy, “so our best 
plan will be to divide into two parties, one 
of which will go to the ruins, and the other 
to the Abbey church.” 

Brenda shrank from joining Launcelot's 
party, keeping close to Mrs. Forteseue, ands-* 
declaring that she would much rather see 
the church. Not so Vera, From the first 
she had determined to go to the ruins under 
the escort of Lanncelot Willet; hut, divin¬ 
ing her intention, he invited as many ladies 
as seemed disposed to go, and turned away 
without so much as asking Miss Graham 
which she preferred. Vera’s heart swelled 
with anger at the omission, for that it was 
intentional she never lor a moment sup¬ 
posed. The fact was, he had taken a thor¬ 
ough dislike to the haughty, jealous girl, 
and, bitterly chagrined at Brenda’s refusal 
to accompany him, he somehow connected 
it with her cousin, believing that she itad 
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reproved and scolded Brenda for having 
absented herself from the rest of the party 
that morning, and that the poor little girl 
had taken it to heart. 

It was a long walk to the church, and 
Brenda was very tired. She missed Launce- 
lot's cheery tones and merry laughter, and, 
remembering how dark his face had grown 
when she refused to go with him, her heart 
ached, for she feared be was angry with her. 
Poor little Brenda I It was a day of mis> 
fortunes for her. At length the party 
reached their destination, and, worn out, 
she threw herself on the grass, declaring she 
could go no further. 

Vera smiled scornfully as she passed by. 

“ How afiected you are, Brenda! I sup¬ 
pose you are not more tired than the rest of 
ns.” 

Brenda started up, stung by the sneer, 
and followed the rest of the party Into the 
church. Itwas a magnificent edifice, “well 
worth the trouble of coming to see,” said 
Brenda to herself, as she wandered from 
one chapel into another, pausing here and 
there to read a curious inscriptiuu, or to try 
to decipher the meaning of the stained-glass 
Windows. Peering curious y about, she dis¬ 
covered a little flight of steps which led to 
an old room in th& wall, filled with ancient 
volumes fastened by chains. They were 
strangely mildewed and yellow, but invalu¬ 
able, the old verger told them, and Brenda 
handled them reveremly. There was not 
much here to interest the rest of the paily, 
and they stumbled down the stairs again, 
sauntering out by twos and threes into the 
churchyard. Brenda followed them wist¬ 
fully. She would like to have examined 
those old manuscripts and volumes much 
longer. They had almost ail left the church 
save Vera, and she sat by the organ, lazily 
striking a note here and there. 

“OVer^” cried her cousin, “sue you 
going to play? I do so want to look at those 
books again. If I go up, will you call when 
you have finished?” 

Vera looked at her curiously, 

“ You are an odd girl,” She said. “Yes, 
1 will call you; but I dare say I shall be 
only a few niinutes. What can you find to 
interest you in that musty old room?” 

But Brenda was already half-way up the 
staircase, and Vera played one after another 
of Mendelssohn’s lieder» The melody rang 
tbroQgh the aisles, making sweet echoes 
around her. She was a splendid musician. 


and money had not been spared to give her 
every advantage. Brenda believed Vera 
would be absorbed for a good balf-hour 
when once she was seated at her beloved 
oigan, and relying on her promise to sum¬ 
mon her, leisurely examined the curious 
things around her—large blocks of stone 
that had fallen from very various parts of 
the building, pieces of carving, grotesque 
figures and fancies. Suddenly perceiving 
how dusky it was growing, she started up, 
and ran down the steps. 

“Vera!” shecried; but no one answered. 
“ Vera!” and Brenda stood petrified, for the 
organ was closed, and not a human being 
was in the church. She ran to the door, 
but it was close locked. 

A great dread fell upon the girl. She bad 
been left behind, and perhaps might have 
to spend the night there. As this awful 
thought presented itself, she burst into tears 
and uncontrollable sobbing; but the echoes 
resounded so fearfully that she bushed her 
weeping. To her excited imagination it 
seemed that myriad spirit-tongues were 
mocking her woe. 

“What am I to do?” she moaned, wring¬ 
ing her bands. “ I dare not stay here by 
myself. Oh, I could not; it all looks so 
weird and ghostly I” 

The shadows deepened around her, bath¬ 
ing everything in a great gloom, from which 
the pillars and statues gleamed forth, white 
and fearful to behold. Brenda shuddered 
and hid her face in her hands. What could 
she do? Perhaps they would find she was 
missing, and come to seek her; but, if not— 
“I think X should die before morningl” 
cried the poor child. And then she opened 
one of the heavy pew doors, and crouched 
down in a corner, laying her head against: 
the crimson cushions, and hiding her face 
'that she might not see what looked so mys¬ 
terious and solemn about her. 

From first to last what a day of disasters 
it had been 1 She had paid dearly for her 
drive with Launcelot Willet. Launcelott 
A flood of joy rushed to her heart. He 
surely would miss her? Ah, no! For she 
remembered hearing Lady Fitzroysay that, 
if her brother and his party arrived first at 
the place of rendezvous, they were not to 
wait for the others, but to start at once. So, 
believing her to be with the others, he would 
of course do so. Heaven help berl For 
she saw no prospect of escape. And, as she 
had imagined, so it was. 
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Vexed and hurt by Brenda’s assumed in* 
difference, Launcelot with his partj started 
before the others arrived, and the place of 
honor by his side was vacant, for, remem¬ 
bering how he had looked forward to that 
moonlit drive, Launcelot could not bring 
himself to ask any other to fill it—so, moody 
and silent, he drove home alone. If any of 
Lady Fltzroy’s party missed Brenda, they 
supposed she was in one of the other wagon-, 
ettes, und no one for a moment dreamt that 
she had been left behind. When they 
reached Erie’s Court, to the surprise of 
every one, instead of dismissing her guests, 
Lady Fitzroy asked them to remain, telling 
them that her brother thought it would be 
a pleasant ending to the day to have a little 
dance. Nothing loath, they all complied, 
and Lady Fitzroy, worn out with the un¬ 
usual fatigue, went Indoors to rest. As she 
lay on a couch by the open window, watch¬ 
ing the dancers amid the trees, Launcelot 
strode into the room. 

^‘Leonore”—and his voice was harsh and 
full of pain—“ where is Brenda Mortlock?” 

“Miss Mortlock?*’ replied his sister, in 
unfeigned surprise. “I don’t know, dear. 
Is she not on the lawn with the others?” 

2?o—and not one of them knows where 
she is. Miss Graham says she was in the 
wagonette with Mrs. Fortescue, but, when 
1 asked the lady if that was the case, she 
declared she had never seen her since they 
left the church. Can she have been left be¬ 
hind?” Great drops of perspiration broke 
out on the young man’s brow as he asked 
the question. The thought of gentle Bren¬ 
da shut up in that ghostly church nearly 
maddened him. Then he rose. 

“Whereare you going, Launcelot?” his 
sister asked. 

“Where am I going? To seek her—my 
little Brendal Life would not be worth liv¬ 
ing without her; for, O Leonorel I love 
her as 1 never dreamed I could love I” 

“I feared this,” said Lady Fitzroy, bend¬ 
ing her head. 

“Why should you fear it?” he asked, im¬ 
petuously. “ Is she not lovely and modest, 
and all that a true woman should be? But 
the moments are flying—I must not linger; ” 
and he quickly left the room. 

Lady Fitzroy pressed her band over her 
eyes. Then this was to be the end of it! 
He had lost his heart to this little country 
girl, and would marry her. She chided her¬ 
self for her selfishness, and yet no one but 


she could know how blank and desolate 
the future would be without Launcelot. 

With his face white and set, Launcelot 
Willet galloped over the road to Welton 
Yale. His horse’s hoofs rang on the ground 
with a cheery sound, while his heart beat 
high with mingled fear, hope, and love. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Brenda bad almost fallen asleep, worn 
out with her tears and her misery, when 
she started up, wide awake in a moment, 
for surely she heard a distant sound of a 
door opening. What new trouble was there 
in store? Ah, yes, the door was creaking 
loudly, and surely opening, and some one 
or some thing was coming up the long aisle I 
What or who could it be? One moment’s 
strained aud terrified gaze, every nerve quiv¬ 
ering with suspense, and Brenda uttered a 
wild cry of joy as she fell into Launcelot’s 
arms. 

Angry feelings swelled the young man’s 
heart as he looked down on the trembling 
little figure, the pretty white musliu dress 
all crumpled, dusty, und tom, the Dolly 
Varden hat crushed out of all likeness to 
the coquettish little erection that had 
crowned her brown hair that morning. 

“ Brenda, my darling, how did this hap¬ 
pen?” And then she told her tale—how 
that she had asked Vera to let her know 
when she had finished at the organ, and she 
supposed she must have forgotten, for she 
went away without her—and, oh, she bad 
been so frightened! She knew it was silly, 
but she could not help it—nothing could 
really have hurt her, could it?—with a half- 
sob. 

“And you were unhappy as well, little 
one?” said the young man. “Tour cousin 
had told you that you had acted very wrong¬ 
ly in coming with me in the morning, and 
so you resolved to behave better iu future, 
bearing bravely the pain it would give you* 
Was it not so?” 

“How did you know? Who told you?” 
asked Brenda, innocently. 

And then he gathered her close to him. 

“Brenda, give me the right to watch over 
you always,” he said; and she looked up 
radiantly into his handsome face, and did 
not say him nay. 

So the day that bad dawned so brightly, 
and then had changed to thunder-cloudis, 
ended in brilliant sunshine, and Brenda was 
happy at last. 
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VEEONIOA, 

B7 BI.A.HOgE 


The Novemhep sun fell aslant through 
thehalls of the academy, and rested brightly 
on two women who stood before Yalal’a 
“ Veronica.” They were beantiful women, 
and so like the painted ones that they might 
hare been the living models: one so tall, 
dark-haired, and deep-eyed, like the regal 
duchess; and the other blue-eyed, and child¬ 
like as the fair, dead face. They had been 
looking at the picture some time in silence, 
chained hy the subtle power of the work, 
and by—who shall say? — what thoughts 
It suggested, till at last the fair one half 
sighed,— 

“Poor, poor thing!” 

The other turned upon her sharply. 

“ Pray which called forth that pity?” 

“The sweet, beautiful, dead girl, of 
course. Who could feel anything but hor¬ 
ror for that cruel, wicked duchess?” 

The black eyes fixed themselves sternly 
on her as their owner answered, slowly, — 

“Any woman who had loved and had had 
a serpent in angel gnlse come into her para¬ 
dise and steal aw.ay her right and light. 
Miss Powell, I consider Veronica the least 
guilty of the two.” 

Miss Powell rolled up her blue eyes. 

“Mrs. Chesleyl How eon yon say so? 
Please do not look that way I You frighten 
jne. You are just like Veronica.” 

Bat Mrs. Cbesley did not move her eyes 
as she answered, in a half-hushed voice,— 

“Do I? Well, 1 am not sure but that I 
might act as well as look like her.” 

“What in the world are you two trying 
to do?” asked a masculine voice at this 
minute, and both ladies turned to see a gen¬ 
tleman standing before them: a man about 
thirty-five, tall, and graceful in form, and 
of a particularly elegant air. His face was 
handsome, intelligent, and refined, bnt un¬ 
der all its beauty lay a shade of selfishness 
and cruelty, that boded ill to the heart that 
trusted its happiness in bis keeping. 

“ What were you about?” he continued! 
“ practicing for tableaux or theatricals? If 
you will permit me, 1 should advise a less 
conspicuous place, for an uninitiated ob¬ 
server might mistake you for escaped lun¬ 
atics.” 


Miss Powell laughed heartily. 

"Did we really look so absurdly? Mrs. 
Cbesley was only making an elognent plea 
for Veronica. Bnt n’importel Why are 
yon so late? I feared yon had forgtoten 
ns.” 

Mrs. Chesley looked at her watch. 

“You are mistaken, Mias Powell. Mr. 
Chesley is fifteen minutes before the ap¬ 
pointed time." 

Miss Powell colored. 

“Is he? How stupid these pictures must 
be to make the time pass so slowly!” 

“In that case,” said he, “ we had better 
get away from them at once. Are you 
ready to go, Constance ?” 

“ Certainly, if Miss Powell is tired.” 

“ Come at once then, for the horses are 
fretting, and I fear they will give me more 
toil than pleasure if they get thoroughly 
worried.” 

They descended to the street, where a 
pair of spirited bays were ebamp'mg tbeil 
bits and pawing the stones in a manner to 
give one an unpleasant idea of their “ thor¬ 
oughly worried ” state If this were consid¬ 
ered calm. The ladies were handed into 
the carriage. Mr. Chesley took his seat, 
and, taking the reins from the groom, they 
rolled away. The horses gave him all he 
could manage, but he was master of his 
work, and held them perfectly in hand. 
They drove down the avenue safely, and by 
the time they reached the Park the bays 
were so quieted that Mr. Chesley felt he 
could spare a littfe attention for the ladles. 
A magnificent equipage passed them. He 
turned to speak of it, when suddenly he felt 
a plunge, a moment of lightning speed, and 
then a terrible crash. After this ha remem¬ 
bered no more till he woke on the ground, 
with a crowd of strange faces around him. 
His first feeling was of half-dazed pain, but, 
in spite of it, he struggled to his feet. An 
Immense crowd had collected near by. In 
tho middle of which he saw the wreck ot 
the carriage. He went toward it, and saw 
two men bearing away the senseless form of 
Miss Powell. He dashed through the crowd, 
and, eelzlBg her cold hand, moaned, — 

“ My darlingl my darlingl Is she deadr 
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The men stopped, and at the same mln- 
nte a hand was laid on his arm, and his 
iriie’s voice said, calmly, — 

“Do not distress yourself so, Clarence. 

I am safe, and unhurt.” 

He turned abruptly. 

“ Constance!” 

“ Tes, dear. I have scarcely a scratch. 
But I fear this poor child is hurt badly. 
We must get her home as quickly as possi¬ 
ble. Her life may depend upon speedy 
help.” 

“Indeed it may,” said he, recovering 
himself; and turning to a bystander, — 

“ Please call a carriage at once.” And to 
another, “ Will you be so good as to go to 
Dr. Brown, and tell him to hurry for life to 
Ho.-Street?” 

The carriage soon came. The beautiful 
wax-like form was put tenderly into it, her 
head, with its cloud of golden hair, resting 
upon iirs. Chesley’s bosom; and thus she 
was carried to the house where she had 
been a welcome guest, and in which, with 
her angel-face and serpent’s heart, she had 
wrought such black mischief. They laid 
her upon her bed. The doctor came and 
looked at her. He shook his head, and 
said,— 

“She is hurt very badly, but she has 
youth and strength on her side. If she 
wakes from the swoon in consciousness she 
may live; hut if not, I fear the worst. Ail 
depends upon perfect quiet and careful 
watching. I think I c.an depend on Mrs. 
Chesley for both. I will leave her in her 
hands till tomorrow, and then call ag.-tin.” 

And so ho went away, leaving the life of 
the blighter in the hands of the blighted. 

Night closed in, and, dismissing her maid, 
Constance Chesley took her place by Flor¬ 
ence Powell's side. There was no change 
in the patient. The long golden lashes still 
lay on tire waxen cheeks, that rivalled the 
pillow in their whiteness, and a half smile 
rested on her lips. Great heavens! could it 
be that that angelic face was but the mask 
for the heart of a fiend? Again and agitia 
Ifrs. Chesley asked herself that question as 
she watched her with hard, stony eyes, and 
hands clenched till the nails sunk into the 
fiesbl 

Time wore oil. No sound but the ticking 
of the clock broke the silence around the 
watcher, till suddenly a light foot-fall 
aroused her, and her husband entered the 
room. He was very pale, and apparently 


calm, but he could not hide from her a 
feverish eagerness in his eyes. 

"How is she?” be asked, In a hushed 
voice. 

For reply, his wife pointed to the bed. 

He went to it, and, bending low, looked 
at her with a passionate devotion. A light 
like that of a cubless tigress came into bis 
wife’s eyes, and for a moment she leaned 
heavily upon the marble table; but it was 
only for a moment. Then the passion all 
died out of her face, and it grew calm and 
passive as the one on the bed. She laid 
her hand ou her husband’s arm, and said, 
softly, — 

“I think you had better go now, Clar¬ 
ence. All depends upon her waking calmly. 
If she should see you, she might be stanled, 
and I fear the result,” 

“Tes,” he replied, “I will go; but, Con¬ 
stance, sliould any cliaiige come, call me at 
once! Think how dreadful it would be to 
have her die!” 

She made no reply to his remark, but re¬ 
peated, — 

“ You bad better go, Clarence.” 

“Tes, I will go.” And, with one long, 
lingering look, lie left the room. 

She listened till hi.s soft footsteps died 
away, and then she sank back in her chair, 
and again began her silent w.ateh. 

On, on, rolled the noiseless wheels of 
night. The clock struck the ghostly hour 
of one. Mrs. Chesley started. Was she 
'areaming? or did she see a slight move¬ 
ment iu the bed? Slie bent over the girl. 
Her eyes bad not played her false. The 
awakening had come. A slight tinge of 
pink stained the alabaster cheek. The 
white lids trembled, and Florence Powell’s 
eyes met hers in consciousness! It was 
only for a second, and then they closed 
again; but that second told her that her 
rival had a chance for life! She fell iiack 
in her chair, and, burying her face in her 
hands, shook as though in an ague. Pres¬ 
ently a sound from the bed aroused her, 
and she arose. The blue eyes were open 
again, and in a faint voice Miss Powell 
whispered, — 

“Drink.” 

Mrs. Chesley held the glass to her lips. 
She drank eagerly, and then closing her 
eyes, sank into sleep again. Mrs. Chesley 
stood over her till her breathing became 
deep and regular, and then with cat-like 
step she glided to a cabinet that stood ou 
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the opposite side ot the room, and unlocked 
It, She paused then, and looked at the bed. 
All Tfas quiet, and she then took a small 
key from her watch-chain and unlocked one 
of the many drawers before her. It con¬ 
tained a number of small vials, filled with 
different colored liquids. She turned them 
over with quick fingers till she found a tiny 
one, the contents of which were perfectly 
colorless. She sei 2 ed this, held it between 
her and the light a moment, and then, re¬ 
locking the cabinet* she walked with the 
same noiseless step to the table upon which 
stood the glass of drink. Here she again 
paused, and looked towards the bed. Ah, 
Vaini! could that face have been your 
model, and your brush but done its model 
justice, the wreath of immortality would 
sit upon thy brow as firmly as on Raphael’s I 
A second passed. She turned her eyes from 
the bed, and taking the stopper from the 
bottle, she poured half its contents into the 
glass, and then putting the bottle into ber 
bosom, she sat dowii to watch and wait as 
calmly as before. She did not wait long. 
Florence soon opened her eyes again, and 
asked for a drink. In an instant the glass 
was at her lips. She drank deeply, and 
then — O Father! at the lust day, upon 
which head will that blood be! 

Clarence Chesley sat alone in his dress¬ 
ing-room. He knew that sleep w’as impos¬ 
sible, and he did not attempt the farce of 
wooing it, but sat thinking and waiting, 
letting the hours di-ag by as best they might. 
The clock hud just struck two, w’ben the 
door opened, and his wife entered. She 
was ghastly pale, and her eyes glittered ter¬ 
ribly. He sprang up. 

“Great heavens, Constance! what has 
happened? Any change?” 

“Yes,” she replied, great change. 
Come and see.” 

She led the way, and he followed her 
through the dim, silent hall to Florence 
Powell’s chamber. They entered, and, as 
his eyes fell on the bed, he saw the terrible 
rigid outlines that only one thingcan make. 
A horrid dread seized him, and he staggered 
back, but she grasped his arm and dragged 
him to the bed, and drawing aside the cover, 


showed him the face that a few hours ago 
was radiant with life and beauty, now 
pinched, distorted, and ghastly in death! 
With a cry of horror he started hack, but 
she held fast. 

“What!” she hissed, “fly from yotir 
Florence! — the woman whom an hour ago 
you hung over with a passionate adoration 
that would have called the dead to life! 
Try it again now. It may awaken her. Po 
not mind my presence. 1 will behave as 
well now as I did then. Ha, ha!” And 
her laugh rang out horribly over the corpse. 
“Try it! try it!” she continued, coming 
closer. “ Speak to your Florence.” 

Her husband caught her by the arm. 

“In God’s name, what does this mean? 
What have you done?” 

She flung him off, and, drawing herself to 
her full heighv, fised her flashing eyes on 
him, and answered, — 

“ It means that the heart of a princess 
can beat in a breast that has never worn 
the purple! I have done as Veronicadid,— 
crushed the serpent that stung mel Clar¬ 
ence, did you think me so blind as not to 
see all that was happening? Do you think 
I was fool enough today to believe that 
heart-wrung cry was meant for me? Did 
you think that your impassioned look as 
you hung over her escaped me? Ho! I 
have seen all, — her wiles and your weak¬ 
ness, — and with every art and power that 
I possessed I have struggled with her for 
the victory; for, O my husband, I hav© 
loved you, Heaven oiily knows how well! 
But all was vain. She won. She robbed 
me of life and light when she took the 
heart that was mine by every law of God 
and man; and I have done what every wo¬ 
man in her heart would do, — I killed her! 
She murdered my heart, — I murdered her! 
And now but one thing more, and 1 am 
done.” 

She drew the bottle from her bosom, and 
before her husband could dash it from her 
she swallowed its contents. 

“Tooiatel too late!” she cried. *‘God 
judge among us three!” 

And the next second she sank dying to 
the floor. 
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CHAPTER y. 

LA PETITE VICTOIBE, 

“ToParisI To Parisl” repeated Vic- 
toire, a 3 she passed slowly out of ilonsieur 
liO Grignac’s presence, “Monsieur is too 
good. His kindness is suspicious. I dare 
not trust monsieur.*’ 

She went quietly out of Le Grignac’s man¬ 
sion by a rear door, and followed a path 
that led down through grounds thickly set 
out with lime trees, that threw the shelter 
of their dense foliage about her, and con¬ 
cealed the course that she took. Once out 
of the garden, she tripped lightly along the 
edge of the little stream that winds through 
the valley—past the baths and the summer 
hotels, past the quaint vine-covered stone 
dwellings that clung to the hillsides, brown, 
and hoary, and looking as if they had grown 
where they stood—past gardens where a 
thousand sweet flowera lived their beautiful 
lives, and died in fragrance—through green 
fields lying sunny and peaceful under the 
golden sun—and so on and on, till the town 
was left far behind, and the winds blew 
down fresh and cool from the far-off hills 
that shut in the valley. 

At first she met little knots of people, 
idlers visiting the baths, who turned to look 
after, and marvelled at her sweet childish 
beauty \ but by-and-by striking to the lonely 
road that wound white and glistening along 
the hillside. At last she made an abrupt 
turn, pushed her way through a thicket at 
the roadside, and then running hastily 
down a green slope, came into a little wild 
cool glen, hidden from sight by the great 
trees that stretched their long leafy arms 
over it, and never known or suspected by 
the travellers along the dusty highway. 

And here a queer little cottage peeped out 
from under the vines that clasped, and 
wound over and about it, and half smoth¬ 


ered it in their strong arms. From its door 
the hill ran steeply down to a silvery croon¬ 
ing brook. By the brookside an old woman 
knelt upon the stones; a pile of white linen 
just cleansed lay upon the grass beside her, 
and as she worked she sang an old German 
love song to herself. 

“Mother Juliel” cried Yictoire, in a 
voice that rang out sweet and clear in the 
green stillness. 

“Well, Memoiselle!” 

“ How is our patient to-day?*’ 

“Better and better, and soon to be well,” 
cried the old woman, cheerily. 

Victolre fiung back some gay answer, and 
then, after a moment’s hesitation, stepped 
inside the cott^e door. The room was 
dark, for it was lighted by a single window 
and around it was the soft gloom of the dell. 
But when Yictoire entered it was as if a 
golden sunbeam had stolen silently in. The 
young man sitting in the great wooden 
chair by the bedside rose quickly to his 
feet, with a sensation of vivid pleasure. He 
thought this was the loveliest picture he 
had ever seen; this girl all life and rosy 
beautiful youth, with a bright auroral light 
in her fair face, standing out against the 
background of the gloomy cottage walls. 

“And how is monsieur to-day?” said Yic¬ 
toire, advancing a step. 

“A great deal better, thanks to your kind¬ 
ness, mademoiselle, and Mother Julie’s.” 

“ O, Mother Julie is a famous nurse. It 
is not I at all,” cried Yictoire, innocently. 
“ But what are you doing, monsieur?” she 
asked, glancing about at the piles of miscel¬ 
laneous articles upon the table and chairs. 

Ralph Willoughby reddened, but answered 
frankly; 

“I am putting up my effects preparatoiy 
to going away. I shall he able to travel in 
a day or two.” 

“Ah, yes!” said Yictoire, softly, a pen- 
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sivo shadow crossing her face. Had he 
meant to go without bidding her adieu? 

** I have been too much trouble to made¬ 
moiselle,’* said Ralph, gently; “and I fear 
I have brought you into embarrassing rela¬ 
tions with monsieur.” 

VicLoire’s sweet face grew proud. 

“ It is true that monsieur is a brute, and 
yet I do not fear him. Besides, he is so 
stupid! I had only to tell him the truth. 

Ralph looked at the young girl in com¬ 
passion. Her innocence, and loveliness, 
and her forlorn condition, touched him 
deeply. Yet half her desolation and misery 
was unknown to him. Victoire could not 
have put it into words. It would have cost 
her too much pain. 

“ It is a hard iife you have led, poor little 
girl,” he said, gently. “ Tell me all about 
it?” 

It was a long story. Sbe sat in one cor¬ 
ner of the old sofa as she talked, her hands 
clasped together, and her eyes dreamily fol¬ 
lowing the motions of the swajing. green 
vine leaves outside the window. As she 
said the last words in a sad distrait voice, 
her young face grew so unutterably sad that 
Ralph’s heart overflowed. He put his arm. 
around her, saying, tenderly: 

“Patient little Victoire! You shall go 
away from Le Grignac. I will take you to 
my friends, and they will be good to you, 
poor child.” 

The handsome face was close to hers, the 
silken beard swept her cheek, the bliss of 
heing loved thrilled her heart—it was so 
new to her—and Victoire nestled yet closer 
in his arms, and did not refuse the kiss he 
sought to give her. 

Ralph was stai'tled by these new sensa¬ 
tions. He did not quite understand himself 
—he was hardly capable of analyzing his 
feelings. He was, he was sure, very much 
in love with Rose Beauchamp, but he had 
not seen her for a year, and this little crea¬ 
ture was close by him—^hev beauty dazzling 
and bewildering him, and her helplessness 
appealing to his sympathy and protection. 
If Victoire had been an artful woman she 
would have known how to develop his in¬ 
cipient liking into something stronger and 
tenderer, and perhaps to efface Miss Beau¬ 
champ’s image from Ills heart. 

But she was only a girl, who, in her child¬ 
ish naivete aud innocence, saw only in the 
young American a chivalrlc knight, whose 
power would open to her I know not what 


that was new and beautiful in life. She sat 
there very happy, listening to his plans with 
shining eyes. 

He was going to study medicine; ho 
should be rich, and learned, and famous, 
and Victoire, looking into the spirited face, 
thought nothing would be impossible to 
him. 

By-and-by, in the midst of much laugh¬ 
ing nonsense, Victoire began to help him in 
packing, admiring the strange things with 
foreign names, peeping into the writing- 
desk, and raavvelling at its exquisite ap¬ 
pointments. 

“ Just tip out that pile of rubbish, and I 
will make a bonfire of it,” said Ralph. 

Victoire gathered up a handful of waste 
papers, and as sbe did so a little miniature 
case slipped from between them and fell to 
the floor. Victoire picked it up, opened it, 
and uttered an exclamation of delight aud 
surprise at the sight of the bright beautiful 
face whose clear eyes met hers. 

Ralph looked up, startled. 

“Ah, I forgot that was therel” he said, 
in heedless baste. Victoire’s amber eyes 
explored his face with a look of wonder aud 
pain. He reddened. 

“ Who is it?” she said, slowly. 

“It is a ward of my brother’s,” he stam¬ 
mered. “ Rose Beauchamp is her name. 
I—I haven’t seen her for some time.” 

Ralph did not say that three years ago, 
meeting her at the seaside, he fell in love 
with iier, in schoolboy fashion, and since 
had sworn to himself countless times that 
he would win her; but the thought of it all, 
flashing through his mind, deepened the 
glow ill his face, aud added to his emhar- 
rassiueut. 

Victoire laid down the picture without a 
word. But the sunshine was gone from the 
day, the zest from the interview. To be 
sure the fac s were few. Hitlierto she had 
not reflected seriously. But her quick wo¬ 
man's insiincts awoke to staviled life. Her 
life had been one of singular isolation; she 
was incredibly ignorant of the social rela¬ 
tions and convenances. But her womanly 
delicacy took quick alarm. Here was Ralph, 
who had just now held her in his arms, 
whose kisses yet trembled on her lips, hid¬ 
ing another girl’s face in his desk, and col¬ 
oring crimson at its discovery. 

She got up presently, with a quiet gravity 
unlike the former childish abandon of her 
manner. 
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“ I must go now,” she said, soberly. 

“But you will come back to-night?” said 
Balph. “ You are to leave old Le Grignac, 
yon know.” 

“Yes. I am to leave him,” she said, 
quietly. “Good-by.” 

She slipped away from his embrace out 
into the stillness of the green dell. 

Old Julie had finished her washing, and 
was trudging up the hill. With a sudden 
impulse the girl ran towards her, and 
throwing her arms around her, kissed the 
tvriukled cheek. The old woman had been 
kind to her—had given her cakes and new 
milk when she came to see her, and com¬ 
forted her under Le Grignac’s tyranny. 
Victoire swallowed down a little sob, as she 
tnrned to catch a last glimpse of Julie dis¬ 
appearing under the vine-covered door. 

In a moment more she was all alone in 
the green wood. Where would she go now? 
she asked herself, standing still to think. 
Not with Ealph, she thought, her cheek 
flushing hotly. Back to Le Grignac, to fol¬ 
low him to Paris, to be subjected to some 
new debasement, to live over and over again 
the old life that every day grew more and 
more intolerable? 

A. thousand times not She wrung her 
hands and sobbed bitterly. A more forlorn, 
utterly desolate creature was not living on 
the wide earth than this girl. The sense of 
loneliness and helplessness grew upon her, 
till it silenced her sobs. It was something 
too terrible to weep about, and her tears 
stopped flowing, and her face grew sdll and 
pale. 

She came out of the wood presently, and 
walked fast straight away from the village, 
seeking the open country, not with any dis¬ 
tinct aim, but only with a wild longing to 
get away somewhere. 

It was past mid-afternoon now, and the- 
long shadows were beginning to fill the val¬ 
leys. Under the shade of the overhanging 
lindens the little river ran d.ark and cool, 
singing its solemn peaceful song. She met 
knots of idlers returning from their after¬ 
noon strolls, who gazed at her with admir¬ 
ing curiosity. To be rid of these she turned 
into more secluded by-ways, and followed 
little-lrivvelled roads, that led up and down 
the hills, and so at last she hoped away into 
the wide world—the wide, beautiful, un¬ 
known world, where thousands of men and 
women lived happy lives, and where per- 
hiips there might be happiness waiting for 


her. These roads ran through green farm¬ 
ing lands, wbere the rank grass grew as 
high as Yictoire’s bead, which was not so 
very high, after all, and among rich pasture 
lands where sleek white kine paused in nib¬ 
bling the toothsome grass to greet her with 
a long grave look and friendly musical low; 
past quaint cottages where stout peasant 
women twirled the distaff, and children 
played before the door; by russet-hued mills 
where noisy wheels went round and round, 
and the water-fairies ground com, and win¬ 
nowed grain, and did other kindly service. 

Victohe’s spirits rose as she walked. All 
around her was a sweet confusion of sound; 
the river rippled, the birds sang, the bees 
hummed, the soft wind stirred a musical 
murmur in the branches of the lindens, the 
cattle lowed, and far up the mountain’s side 
the shepherd’s horn called home his flock. 

A soft light was in Yictoire’s face, the 
words of a hymn parted her lips, hope began 
to grow strong in the fresh young heart. 
But now a carriage, which she did not no¬ 
tice earlier—^for the day had gone out, and 
twilight come on apace—suddenly drew up 
at her side, and a man hobbled down the 
steps and seized her by the shoulder. 

She turned around to gaze with horror- 
strickeu eyes into Le Grlguac’s livid yellow 
face. 

“ You were going to run away from the 
old man, were you, you beggar?” he said, 
shaking her as he spoke. “Youingrate! 
Get in there with you, quick. Urive on, 
Wilhelm—drive like the deuce, or we shall 
be late at the station,” 

She was pushed in and thrust down in a 
comer of the carriage, so stunned, so hope¬ 
less, that she never thought of making any 
resistance. 

“So I’ve got you again. I’ve got you!” 
said monsieiu-, between a chuckle and a 
growl. “I’ve got you,” he repeated, his 
long teeth chatteriug, and the loose under 
lip quivering. “Didn’t you tliink you 
could get away from me, didn’t you, now?” 
he said, leaning forward and shaking his 
fist in her foee. 

This performance seemed to give him a 
good deal of pleasure, for he repeated it at 
intervals all the way to the station. Stili 
stupefied and unresistant, Yictoire was 
taken out at the station and transferred to 
a car. A day’s journey by rail followed, 
and Yictoire began to be herself again. 
But monsieur’s vigilance was unrelatdug. 
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He sat on the seat opposite her, and spent 
most of his time reading vile-looking ne\rs« 
papers; but he occasionally varied this by 
leaning forward and surreptitiously shaking 
his fist in her face, and muttering in a sup¬ 
pressed undertone: 

“ Thought you were going to get away 
from the old man, didn’t you, now?” 

They reached Paris by diligence, at last, 
just before day. All night Victoire had 
been revolving plans forescape. Now surely 
her time; when could she hope to 
elude monsieur’s vigilance so easily as in 
the great city? 

At the gate the vehicle was stopped by 
the officer in charge. 

‘‘Arretez-oous, monsieur* The papers, if 
you please.” The carriage passed inside 
and stopped. 

Le Grignac fumbled in his pockets, and 
began to swear. A paper was missing, and 
he searched his pockets in vain. It ended 
by the whole party alighting, in order that 
the diligence might be thoroughly searched. 

'With a muttered malediction monsieur 
leaned forward, and began poking with his 
hands among the straw which covered the 
floor of the diligence. The officer held a 
lantern aloft; the driver attended to his 
horses, and everybody else was curiously 
watching monsieur’s movenients. 

Victoire saw that the time was come, and 
without an instant’s delay* turned, and fled 
noiselessly and swiftly around the corner of 
a lofty row of buildings, still faster, gather¬ 
ing speed as she went, and never stopped 
till she was several squares oS. 

Once a policeman commanded her to stop, 
but with a bounding heart she fled on, and 
he, seeing it was only a youug girl, did not 
follow. Once or twice she ran into shel¬ 
tered courtyards at the approach of wheels, 
seeing iu every vehicle the diligence con¬ 
taining the dreaded monsieur, seeming to 
■hear la every shout the hateful tones of hia 
voice. 

At last, wearied and faint, she sat down 
to rest upon the steps of a shabby-looking 
building in an obscure street. She must 
have wandered a great way, she thought, 
for it was now growing light; the street 
lighta were put out; the street sounds, 
which had never ceased all night, awelled. In 
volume and in tone. Bay was coming fast* 

Victoire was quite worn out; she had not 
slept for many nights, and now, as she sat 
in the sheltered doorway, her head drooped, 


and she went off in a drowse, from which 
hhe was presently startled by a rough but 
not unkind voice, which said: 

“ What are you doing here? If you want 
to sleep, there are lodgings to be had inside 
for a single sou, which is little enough, 
God knows!” 

Victoire started up, rubbing her eyes. 

“I didn’t know it!” she stammered. “I 
was so sleepy.” 

“ Tou are only a child!” she said. “ What 
are you here for?” 

‘•I came in from the country, and I hope 
to get work,” said Victoire. 

“ Tou’d better have staid at home then. - 
3ut get in if you aie going. You look as if 
you needed sleep.” 

Victoire did as she was bid, and her con¬ 
ductor, calling a servant, bade her show her 
a bed. 

It was a poor straw couch, but Victoire 
gladly threw herself down, and quickly fell 
into a deep sleep. Tho day was far on when 
she awoke with a frightened start to the 
consciousness that she was as yet undiscov¬ 
ered. It was midday now, and the din of 
the streets was at its height. She crept 
softly down from her room—it was up many 
flights, and was only reached by traversing 
long dark corridors—stopping on the last 
landing to listen to (he clamor of voices 
below. 

She went down presently, and paused a 
moment opposite the door of the saloon. A 
group of rude-looking men were there, quar¬ 
relling over their wine. She went out 
quicldy, having paid for her lodging in ad¬ 
vance, and sought a quiet cafe, where she 
counted over the contents of her purse, and 
tried to lay some plans for the future. The 
few napoleons that she turned out upon her 
palm, and numbered with such a wise air, 
would soon be spent. Jt was work that she 
wanted, and immediately* Her profession 
would give her au iucoiue at ouce, hut that 
was not to be thought of. It was iu the 
theatres and concert rooms that monsieur 
would be sure to seek for her first, longest 
and most perseveringly, 

Victoire remembered with a thrill of 
gladness her proficiency in the use of the 
needle; thanks to Le Grignac’s stinginess, 
aUe thought, she had beau oorapelled to 
keep her costumes in order, and to do this 
she had learned to sew daintily. Now this 
accomplishment must stand between her 
and starvation. 
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Then 1»egan the search for work, the ter* 
rible alternations of hope and despair, the 
heartsickness, the unspeakable pangs of 
disappointment, repeated until soul and 
body are crushed, and life grows to be a ter* 
ror and a burden; it was the old drama, 
presented anew every day in every large 
city the world over—a woman against the 
world I 

Sometimes she would get a few days’ 
work at starvation prices; again her occupa¬ 
tion brought her in contact with those from 
whom she recoiled in loathing, and then in 
eager haste she would throw up the engage¬ 
ment, and go forth again upon her fruitless 
quest. And so in the struggle her health 
sank, her spirits died at last, and she came 
to hope for nothing so much as death. She 
was 60 changed now that she scarcely feared 
meeting monsieur. Surely he would never 
know this pale worn face, with the pinched 
sunken temples, and the great weird eyes, 
for the girl whose rose and lily freshness 
had delighted the hahiiuei ot the little thea* 
tre of Baden-Baden. Her clothing she bad 
sold long ago, and dressed herself in that 
which was cheaper; this was tattered and 
soiled too, for she had no money to pay for 
washing. She had only a few sous left, and 
she pinched herself for food, and went 
about gaunt and wan. 

And now, soon hunger and hardship be¬ 
gan to tell fearfully upon her neiwes; she 
would hardly have ded now, even from the 
terrible LeGrignac. Her mind was thronged 
with strange fantastic visions; incoherent 
dreams vexed her, asleep aud awake; she 
would weep all day in self-pity; all day she 
wandered about aimlessly, now only seek¬ 
ing and waiting for the friendly death that 
was so slow in coming. Jji this weak piti¬ 
ful state some nameless impulse led her 
ofteuest to the vicinity of the Hue Mont¬ 
martre. For hours she would pace up and 
down the street before the walls of the 
stately old pile that had once been her 
home. Yague reminiscences were floating 
about in her mind, vague, but sweet and 
soothing—memories of the child who lay in 
her crib, and said over the simple prayer in 
her pretty childish speech; tender glimpses 
of the sweet sad woman with the Madonna 
face that came to visit her; gentle hands 
stroked her hair, and soft kisses fell upon 
her lips. In these days she forgot her hun¬ 
ger aud lonelinessi aud all her woe aud 
want. 


One day, just at sunset, she came to the 
Pont de Heuf. It was a gala-day, and the 
boulevards had been thronged with happy 
gayly-dressed people; scarcely a girl so poor 
as not to don a fresh ribbon—rarely a child 
that had not its handful of bonbons. How 
as the daylight faded, aud the lights flushed 
out like stars into the dusky night, the city 
wore a still more festive appearance; the 
throng of carriages increased, the press of 
foot people grew greater and greater. Every¬ 
body was hilarious—everybody except poor 
Yictoire. She had no part in »i) the gayety; 
she was as remote in thought and feeling 
from the laughing groups who jostled her 
in passing, as if she were millions of leagues 
away. 

So hour after hour she stood leaning 
against the massive stone balustrade, and 
looking down over the coping upon the wa¬ 
ters of the Seine which rolled dark and sul¬ 
len below. How and then some one paused 
to look at the white woeful face that gleamed 
80 weirdly under the flare of the gas—and 
then passed on, forgetting her in a sin'gle 
moment. 

Victoire’s gaze went back and forward 
from the turbid river to the luminous 
streets, aud the smiling crowd—careless at 
first, but soon growing fixed and awful—the 
delicate tremulous lips closing more closely, 
the mouth once so sweet, growing into the 
pallor and sternness of death. 

A little way below was the Morgue. 
Once or twice in passing, Yictoire had 
caught glimpses through the open doors of 
something dripping wet, stretched motion¬ 
less upon a table-—and once—she had 
thought of it often since with a shudder, 
but now a poor wan smile stirred her face 
—crossing the bridge at early dawn, she had 
seen men in blouses looking steadily into 
the water, and trying to fetch up something 
with their long barbed poles, and watching 
for w'hat was so brought up from the black 
slimy depths, Yictoire had seen a girl laid 
upon the bank—the mud and ooze of the 
river clinging to her fair hair and white 
skin—a girl fashioned as slenderly, as 
young, aud as fair as herself. 

So they would find her—so she would lie, 
wet and cold, and stained with slime, un¬ 
recognized, foigotten, never missed by the 
world that had no place for her in it; the 
rich, busy, happy world that with its count¬ 
less wealth and love, had neither love nor 
help for her—woe'and want done with for-' 
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ever^ lonely and iiiifFering no more. And 
so, a soft auroral glow Jit uptUe while face, 
and as iiinocenily as a child creeps to his 
father’s arms, she glided around a comer 
where the balustrade grew low, and the 
liver Tan awiiv. Kow, Ood have mercy 
Upon poor Yictoir**! 

CHAl’TER VI. 

THI3 VICriM. 

l)o you think she is dead?” 

Hose Beauchamp rose up with a whiten¬ 
ing (ace> aa t he asked thequesUou. lifeUher 
of the two or three men who had brought 
the body on shore answered. Dead or not 
ilead, it was nothing to them. Ralph Wil¬ 
loughby elbowed his way through the com¬ 
pact group that closed around her. 

“X am a physician,” he said, quietly, and 
at that the people fell back. Ralph knelt 
down by the girl. 

He did not recognize the pinched ghastly 
face, nor the wet clinging hair that fell 
aiouiid it. What was there to remind him 
of the pretty fairy face whom he saw at 
Baden-Baden? 

‘*X don’t think she is’dead!” he said, 
piesenily, after a rapid cxaminaiion. 
“Toil must iustautly take measures for her 
recovery.” 

^'’MonUieuI where’s the good?” growled 
one of the attendants. “’Twould be an 
act of benevolence to let the poor thing die.” 

X am afraid so, indeed,” said Ralph. 
“£it. John, it’s a sad sight.” 

St. John bowed gravely, and glanced at 
Rose. He d d not regret that she should 
mak\i her first acquaintance with suSering 
in this shape. The case was of a kind to 
appeal strongly to her sympathies, and he 
was not surprised to see her cheeks hush 
and her eyes grow humid. But she had 
seen enough at present, and he led her to the 
carriage from which they had alighted, and 
ordered it to be driven to their hotel. 

IvOae was silent most of the way. The 
iUuiUinaUoua and the music, and all the 
splendor of the festal day, had lost their 
ciiarius for her. 

*‘»St. Joan, it is terrible,” she said, at last. 

•* Ves,” he answered, quietly. 

*• To thiuk what one so young must have 
buliered before she could nerve herself to 
such a deed. Aie such things frequent?” 

*• Sadly ficqueutl That U only an atom 
in the vast aggregate of Parisiau misery.” 


Rose was silent a little. Most of Iier 
troubles had been of a reniiineiital diarac- 
ter. It was the first time that she had 
been brought face to face with actual suf¬ 
fering. 

They reached the hotel, and had just fin¬ 
ished 7. quiet lunch, when Ralph came rush¬ 
ing into their parlor. His face was quite 
white with excitement. 

” What is it, Ralph?” asked St. John, in 
that quiet tone that is so soothing to over¬ 
wrought impulses. 

” I have brought that girl here,” Ralph 
replied, impulsively. ” Itiallule Yictoltel ’ 

St. John rose quickly. 

“The little dancing-girl who helped you 
out of Le Grignac's clutches?” 

Rose lifted her bright eyes to Ralph’s face, 
and he reddened under the look. The affair 
at Baden-Baden was an episode he would 
gladly have forgotten. He turned awa- 
rather hastily, and gave some orders con 
ceriilng Victoire that were heartily assented 
to by St. John, 

Victoire had been tossing about on a fiery 
sea for she knew not how long. Its great 
Waves had seemed forever bearing her fur¬ 
ther and further from land. Sometimes she 
W’ould ride in shore, and mocking elusive 
hands would be stretched out to her that 
Would presently vanish In the lurid glare* 
that was all around her. AU at once, with 
a start, and a wild whirl of brain and nerves, 
and pangs of keenest pain, she had seemed 
to be tossed on shore, the lurid atmosphere 
had faded, and she opened her**eyes upon 
the pale light of a summer afternoon. She 
gazed about her vaguely for some minutes^ 
It was a large lofty room, and no one was- 
in it except herself. Its two long windows 
were partially concealed by shutters,' the 
upper half of one was unclosed, and Vic¬ 
toire could see brick walls, and a strip oX 
sky clouded by the city smoke. It was very 
high up, for a troop of doves who were* 
swooping around the eaves were continually 
dropping into sight, and their soft coding 
Was the only near-‘ound. The roar of the 
city was audible, but it was distant and 
subdued. Where could she be? Victoire 
wondered. The m.assive handsome furni¬ 
ture, the rich hangings, the carpet with its- 
bright bouquets, even the coal fire whicii- 
was smouldering redly in the grate, were 
not French. As Victoire lay qidte still, 
trying to make it out, a slight noise arrested* 
her attention. 
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“ Who is there?” she said, hu)f-iising. 

Tor answer there was a light footfall on 
the carpet, the bed-curtains were drawn 
further aside, and a young girl appeared. 

‘*0, you are better?” she raid, brighten¬ 
ing at once, her red cheeks glowing more 
redly, and her dark soft eyes smiling. She 
came’up to the bedside, and began smooth¬ 
ing out the clustering curls that lay thick 
around the wliite blue-veined forehead. 

Victoire put up her hand. 

“ Where is all my hair?” she asked, look¬ 
ing up with startled eyes. 

“ We cut it off when you were so ill of 
the fbver.” 

“ I have been ill, then?” 

** 0 yes. Don’t you remember?” 

“N'ol” 

Suddenly a new terror clutched Victoire’s 
weakened nerves. She sprang up. 

“Am I with monsieur? O, tell me if 
Monsieur Le Grignac has found me?” 

Hose drew her down gently, and indeed it 
was not hard to do so, for the liciitious 
strength fled instantly, and she sank back, 
her face whiter than snow. 

“0 no, no indeed!” Eose answered. 
“Touuccd not fear him any more. You 
arc among friends.” 

‘‘Friends? I have no friends! Little 
Victoire has no friends,” she said, in a woe¬ 
ful voice. Kose bent down and kissed her 
softly. 

“ Don’t you remember Ralph Willoughby 
and the night at Baden-Baden, and youi* 
finding a kind old woman to nurse him?” 

“No, no, I remember nothing,” inter¬ 
rupted Victoire, with the querulousness of 
sickness. 

But afterward, in the long hours of her 
slow convalescence, it all came back to her. 
She used to watch Rose going about full of 
brightness and vitality, with an admiration 
which lier expressive face constantly be¬ 
trayed. All at once, one day, it flashed 
upon her that this was the face she saw that 
afternoon at the cottage. The daguerre¬ 
otype had not rendered the sunny lustre of 
the brown hair and the bloom and beauty of 
the complexion, but the round proud curve 
of the cheek and chin and the luminous 
eyes w'cre there. 

Victoire sighed silently at this d scovery, 
but said nothing. By-aud-by she was well 
enough to join them at their meals. She 
liail told her whole story to Bose, and Rose 
Lad repealed it to the gentlemen, so that 


when she made her first appearance among 
them, St. John, no less than Ralpli, was 
prepared to receive her with the greatest 
kindness. St. John’s keen grave eyes 
watched her narrowly during that first in¬ 
terview. When she was gone out Ralph 
said: 

“She is greatly changed. I should never 
know her for the girl whose piquancy and 
grace had so delighted me.” 

“ Did you do her the lionor to fall in love 
with her?” asked Rose, in rather a satirical 
tone. 

Ralph reddened, and with suspicious 
baste repelled the charge. 

“I thought her very sweet and charming, 
as who would not?” he added. 

St. John looked up from his newspaper. ^ 

“ She is more than that,” he said, quietly, 
and was then silent. 

A red flush leaped to Rose Beauchamp’s 
* cheeks. It burned there an hour afterward, 
when St. John coming in hastily, sum¬ 
moned her to the parlor. She went in 
rather proudly. He did not mind her looks, 
but said, quickly: 

“You are to go to Torbay at once. I 
have at last completed my business here, 
and can spare time to take you there.” 

‘•And you ?” she said, her color deepening. 

“ I shall return to Paris, and remain un¬ 
til Ralph completes his course. But the air 
is miasmatic—the town is reeking with pes¬ 
tilence. I am ai'xious to get you away. It 
will do that pale girl good also.” 

Rose suddenly grew white. 

“ But you will remain to incur the risk,” 
she said, in a low passionate tone. 

St. John looked at her, then got up sud¬ 
denly, and walked to the other envl of the 
room. After standing there a minute look¬ 
ing from the window, he turned, anu said 
curtly: 

“ Will you please be ready to start to¬ 
morrow morning?” 

Rose went away with a full heart. Vio- 
toire going to her, found her sobbing If 
her heart would break. The girl wondered, 
never having guessed that Rose had any 
cause for grief. But Rose was ^..oud and 
reticent, and presently left her. 

The next morning they left Faris. Hose 
was stalely and pale, Victoire’s eyes were 
blight with expectation, and St. John 
watched her speaking face with singular 
pleasure. 

Only Rose was in the carriage when Ralph 
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came np to the window. Ha was looking 
rather haggard, and Bose said: 

“We thought you were not coming to 
bid us good-by. Were you up late?” 

“I was up all night,” Ealph said, with a 
look in his eyes that made her own falter 
and droop. “ I was at the Academy, and 
feared I should not have time to say good- 
by to you. But Bose—” he hesitated, 
“ there is time for me to say that and some¬ 
thing more—three short words that are 
quickly said—I love you.” 

Rose was silent. Presently he bent for¬ 
ward and said, in an eager whisper, ciosa to 
her ear: 

“ If you wiil accept me, Bose, I will do 
my best to make you the happiest wife in 
the world. Do you love me, dear?” 

A moment more of silence. Rose was a 
young girh It was very pleasant to be 
wooed in such fervent tones. Gianciug up 
shyly, she could not help thinking that was 
a handsome face beside her. She was almost 
tempted to answer him kindly; but in that 
Instant another face came between—one 
older, nobler, not like this oue, fresh and 
young, but marked by the years that had 
not touched him lightly as they went, by 
the sorrows that bad not spared him—not 
quite the face to please a young girl you 
would say, yet Bose worshipped it. So she 
said, coldly: 

“I do not love you, Balphr’ 

He almost staggered back, and there was 
anguish in his voice, as he said: 

“ Not love me, Bose I My God! Is there 
then no hope?” 

“None whateverl” she said, relentlessly. 

He gazed at her a moment Incredulously, 
hit handsome young face dark with pain. 
Perhaps it was her own heartache that made 
her cruel. She said, coldly: 

“I thought you were in love with the 
littie dancing girl.” 

“ Rose you know I am not. I loved you 
three years ago—I have loved you ever since. 
If Victoire captivated my fancy, she did 
not touch my heart. I love only you." 

“lam sorry,” was all she said. But she 
never forgot the look he gave her, as he 
turned away. Years afterward it haunted 
her, and came between her and all hopes of 
peace. 

St. John came out just then. Victoire 
was put into the carriage, and they drove 
off. 


Up and down the pavement in front of 
the Hotel de Yille, a tall, dark, handsome 
man was pacing—his brow bent and moody, 
a satirical smile now and then crossing bis 
face. 

As the carriage rounded a corner, and this 
man caught sight of it, Victoire covered her 
face in her hands, and uttered a cry. 

“ TrVhat is it?” said St. John. 

“It was Captain Waiiace,” said Victoire, 
“ the bad man who is the friend of Mon¬ 
sieur Le Grignac.” 

St. John leaned from the window, curious 
to see the man who had conspired with the 
Baden-Baden gamester to rob Ralph, but 
the captain bad quickly passed from sight, 
having learned all which he wished to 
know. 

The carriage was soon after exchanged 
for a diiigence, which pursued its way 
steadily toward the sea, crossing vineclad 
plains lying under the sun as goldeniy clear 
as that of Italy, 

Another carriage conveying hut one pas¬ 
senger followed leisurely, stopping where 
the first had stopped, the gentleman passen¬ 
ger taking the trouble to make numerous 
Inquiries, which were readily answered by 
the innkeepers, because he said the pre¬ 
ceding party were friends of bis, whom he 
was exceedingly desirous to overtake. Yet 
great as was his haste be did not urge his 
driver to any greater speed, but lay back in 
the carriage at bis ease, lazily puffing great 
clouds of smoke from his meerschaum. 

And so in due time both parties arrived 
at Torbay; St. John established himself at 
one hotel, and Captain Wallace established 
himself near by. The next morning the 
captain having assured himself by casual 
inquiries that the American gentleman had 
returned to Paris, strolled up and down the 
piazza, congratulating himself that the 
coast was now clear. It would go hard but 
he should win the prize. While he thought 
of this, awd looked out over the white- 
capped breakers, yet never noticing their 
beauty, he saw a lady pass down the steps 
of the neighboring hotel. 

She wore a piquant round cap, its hrirn 
swept by a plume as gorgeously crimson as 
the lapwing’s breast. The beautiful face 
was half turned from him, but he could see 
how pearly white was her complexion, how 
Indescribably bright and sparkling was the 
whole countenance. He knew it, too, for 
the same face he had seen in the carriage at 
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St John’s side, and his eye dilated a little 
as he muttered to himself: 

** I think she will do very well for Mrs, 
Wallace.” 

He watched the movements of the stately 
graceful figure, as it went out seaward, 
stepping from rock to rock so lightiy and 
•easily. 'By-and-by he saw her step into a 
boat that swung loosely at the pier. She 
sat down there, and the boat rocked with 


the tide. Captain Wallace still watched 
her, idly puffing t*be smoke from his meer- 
schaum. After a littl^while ijk. started up 
suddenij'. caught up a glass that Jay on a 
window ledge near, and put it to nls eye. 


The next moment he said aloud: 

“By Heaven, the boat is adrift!” And 
so saying, he sprang down the steps, and 
ran with liis utmo.st speed for the bewh. 

[to be continued.] 
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CHAPTER YU. 

THE captain’s WOOINO. 

“Abe you going out?” said Ylctoire, the 
morning after their arrival. 

“ Why should I stay in?” said Rose, pet¬ 
ulantly. But the next instant she repented, 
and kissed the white thin cheek, looking 
down into the sorrowful eyes. “Forgive 
me, dear I I’m not myself, I think. But I 
want to go alone.” 

Rose did indeed 'long to be alone. She 
had hated Paris, saying to herself every 
day that when she was at Torbay she would 
be happier. ITow she was at Torbay with 
a mind and heart ill at ease. Her old love 
and jealousy remained to torment her. She 
could not escape it, and she walked down to 
the beach, thinking that never was any one 
so miserable as she. Her life had always 
been a game of cross purposes. If Ralph 
were only St. John I 

She sat down in the boat, and its peaceful 
rythmic motion, as it rooked on the swaying 
tide, soothed her. By-and-by tears began 
to fall. The rebellious anger in her heart 
died away, and something tenderer and 
softer, if as painful, took its place. Thus 
absorbed in revery, she did not notice that 
the boat had broken loose from its moor¬ 
ings, until twice its length from the shore 
had been measured; then she started up In 
quick alarm, but she sat down again in¬ 
stantly, warned by the fearful dipp'mg of 
the boat, which was the frailest of toys. 

There were no oars in the boat; if there 
had been, she would have known how to 
use them. As it was, she grew pale with 
affright; it was not probable that she had 
been seen from the shore, for the out-going 
tide had carried her swiftly seaward. She 
gazed eagerly around for signs of help; ex¬ 
cept from the shore there could be none, for 
the broad blue waste showed no sail. 


But looking back shoreward, she saw the 
figure of a man outlined for a moment 
against the golden background of sky, as he 
stood upon the pier; the next Instant ha 
had disappeared, and in a moment more a 
tiny sailboat shot out into the bay. The 
man stood erect, trimming the sail—she 
could see him plainly—and a smaller figure 
sat at the tiller. Rose was soon sure that 
she was seen, and the thought that help was 
coming gave her courage. 

She tried to calculate how long it would 
take them to come up with her; sometimes 
they gained upon her, but they were beat¬ 
ing against the wind, and progress was nec¬ 
essarily slow. Once afavorable flaw sprung 
up, and then the sailboat came on so fast 
that she could even distinguish something 
of the man’s face as he stood erect by the 
mainmast, and swung his hat to reassure 
her. She took a crimson scarf from her 
neck, and waved it in return, almost crying 
for joy. 

But presently the wind died away, and 
then, looking seaward, Rose could see a 
dense purple iog sleeping afar out on the 
waters, that crept slowly up and up, coming 
faster, faster still, as a light wind sprang 
up, and beat in shore, its purple changing 
to gray, and settling lower and lower, till 
opaque and impenetrable it closed around 
her, shutting out the land and the white 
pursuing sail, shutting out hope as well, for 
she could not now hope that th® sailboat 
would overtake her, and if she escaped being 
run down by some passing vessel, hoW 
should she fail of striking upon some one of 
the reefs that choked the bay, or being 
swamped by the great rollers that grew in 
magnitude and power every moment? 

It grew dark apace. The fog gloomed 
black around her, aud if sometimes a sharp 
breath of wind cut a gap in it, to be in¬ 
stantly closed, it only revealed a wild 
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fltonnj hearen, where inky clouds were tU' 
muUuously scurrying to and fro. 

The situation was appalling. There was 
no room now for any of the sentiments that 
only an hour ago had stirred her heart. 
She looked back with pathetic longing, 
praying only for life—life without love If it 
must be, but only life. 

Sometimes her agitation rose to such a 
height that she feared she would throw her¬ 
self over the edge of the little skiff. The 
salt waves dashed their spray in her face; 
she was dripping wet, and quite chilled. 
Looking down upon her dress just before 
the last gleam of day melted into darkness, 
she saw how drenched it was, and remem¬ 
bered the girl whom she had seen drawn 
from the Seine near Pont du Neuf, stark, 
and cold, and wet. She shuddered at the 
ghastly picture. Should she look*like that? 
All this rosy warmth, this beauty of cheek 
and lip, this brightness of the eye, the ten¬ 
der soft dash that melted to the touch, 
changed to something so horrible. Yet per¬ 
haps she would never be found; then no 
curious unpitying eyes would look upon the 
poor unsightly wreck of what had once 
been so lovely. Deep down in the' lonely 
heart of the sea she knew there were quiet 
places, where under the translucent water 
she might sleep soundly. If that might be; 
that were better than to be tossed about, an 
inert shapeless mass, buffeted by the cruel 
winds, roughly handled by the breakers, 
pierced through and through by the pitiless 
sunbeams. 

And so the night went on, and the dark¬ 
ness grew to be a palpable wall about her, 
and she could every moment feel the boat 
drawn down into the trough of a monster 
wave, never expecting it to rise again; 
when the salt drops beat upon her with 
fierce persistence, and the thunder of the 
sea and the sough of the waves deafened 
her, she grew weak, and almost wild; all 
thoughts of eventual safety vanished, and 
she could only sit crying like a child, saying 
over and over ^ain the prayers she knew, 
unable to shape any new petition, but cling¬ 
ing to the old forms she had been taught 
when a child. 

In this way hours passed; she must have 
lost consciousness at last, for she did not 
know when day broke, nor when a boat 
ran alongside the little dory, and she was 
lifted into it, pallid and insensible. When 
she was brought upon the shore everybody 


said she was dead; but all were wrong. Her 
sensitive nerves might break under so tense 
a strain, but her splendid vitality, her ro¬ 
bust eim, was not so easily destroyed. Bose 
came back from the dark shores of death, 
not with lingering backward looks, but at 
once—recovering r pidly, and being quite 
herself by the second day. 

It was singular that the gentleman whose 
exertions had rescued her had suddenly dis¬ 
appeared. St., John came post-haste from 
Paris to thank him, but he was not to be 
found. His name was not known, and a 
business exigency had called him away un¬ 
expectedly; that was all that could be 
learned at the hotel. 

St. John lingered several days^ays that 
were a torment to Bose. She was thankful 
when one morning he came into the parlor 
to bid them good-by, 

“You will do very well without me?” he 
said. 

”0, very well,” said Bose, indifferently. 
His eyes seemed to turn involuntarily to¬ 
wards Victoire. 

“Icannot hope to be missed, then,” he 
said, smiling, yet there was something wist¬ 
ful in his look and tone. 

Victoire did not speak. She only lifted 
her eyes to his face—a moment she met his 
look—then a rosy flame suffused her cheeks, 
and the long lashes drooped ^aiu over the 
sweet eyes. 

Bose saw it all; her passionate soul 
stirred to its depths. So much tenderness, 
so much fire in a single look. Bose would 
have bartered her soul for such a look from 
him. 

From that moment she believed she saw 
how it would be. 

St. John returned to Paris. He bad been 
gone but two days when a card was lianded 
Bose by her own servant. She read the 
name, looking perplexed. “Captain Vin¬ 
cent Wallace.” 

“It’s the gentleman, ma’am, who went 
after you in the boat.” 

“01” said Rose, with heightened color. 

She went up stairs and made herself 
beautiful. Captain Wallace started as she 
entered the room. Her beauty astonished 
and allured him. His handsome black eyes 
flashed a compliment every time they looked 
at her. 

It suited him that day to be gentlemanly 
and affable. In his manner there was just 
a dash of the poetic and chivalric. He 
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could auume It at will, and he had never 
known it to fall in its potent effect. 

Bose saw that she could captivate him if 
she chose; the knowledge Itself was a subtle 
flattery. What possessed her to smile so 
sweetly and listen so graciously? Was It 
not a coquettish impulse burn of the pain 
and hitteniess that tilled her heart? 

They talked of the sea, the sky, the 
wearier, the boating, tlie line of yellow 
sands tliat gleamed against the sapphire 
sea. 

“ It is as golden as your own hair,” said 
tlie captain. 

•‘Do you like iny hair?” said Bose, gra¬ 
ciously. 

He answered her by a look. She smiled, 
and with a pretty movement her hand with¬ 
drew the comb, and the silken curls fell in 
a loose golden shower to her lap. In a mo¬ 
ment she gatliered them up again, laughing 
archly, and declaring that if she had not 
known she owed him a great deal, she 
should not liave favored him so far, 

When he was gone she went up stairs. 
Glancing at her mirror, and noticing the 
pomegranate glow upon her cheeks, she 
smiled hlttetly, saying: 

“ I wonder if I should not make a success¬ 
ful coquette? O, I am growing wicked very 
fasti” 

After this she saw the captain every day. 
Once Victoire ventured to remonstrate, but 
was sileuced by Bose’s scornful declaration 
that she knew how to take care of herself. 
She did her best to allnre him, and suc¬ 
ceeded. 

The denouement came earlier than Bose 
had anticipated. It was not the captain’s 
policy to lose time. Then all his sensuous 
nature was enthralled. He fancied himself 
—and perhaps he was—^wildly in love with 
her, 

Bose shivered and grew pale under his 
passionate protestations. He attracted and 
yet repelled her. She rose up in a vague 
alarm. 

“Let me go nowl” she entreated. “I 
shall see you again to-morrow.” 

The pleading tones of her voice betrayed 
to him bow far he had mastered her. Afore 
and more tenderly he besought her. His 
stronger nature swayed and controlled hers. 
If she bad not loved St. John she would 
surely have yielded. Was he forever to 
come between her and happiness? she asked 
herself, angrily. 


“Would to God I had never seen him?’ 
she said, In her heart. Then with a wild 
impulse that was half a resolution came, 
to fly with this man to the world’s end, 
somewhere to forgets this torturing, baffled, 
unappreciated love that s* shamed and 
agonized her. 

But she still pleaded for him, and Wallace 
yielded some of his hold upon her; he did 
not understand her, but he bad confidence 
in bis own resources, 

Bose shut herself up all day after be had 
left; her face was moody. She felt as 
though nothing could rouse her, and she 
was not prepared for the sensation that 
startled her late in the day. 

It was just dark, and she was dreading 
the evening, when a little note was brought 
in. Only a few words. 

“Will Miss Beauchamp see her old friend 
Mademoiselle Hilain to-night?” 

Miss Beauchamp's face lighted. 

“1 will see Mademoiselle Hilain,” she 
said, quietly. 

A moment more, and mademoiselle en¬ 
tered. Her face was quite pale, and there 
was a subdued glitter in her eyes, but she 
was very handsome and lady-like. She 
came forward gracefully. 

“ My dear mademoiselle 1” 

‘ ‘ My dear Miss Bose 1” and the two kissed 
each other. “ I am grateful to you, dear, 
for such a kind reception, after my uncere¬ 
monious retreat from Boselands,” said 
Alarle, laughing softly. 

“I supposed you had your reasons,” said 
Bose; but her manner implied that she 
wished to be informed of them. 

Mademoiselle drew out the embroidered 
mouchoir which had done such good service, 

“ My dear, it is at least a thousand times 
1 have regretted since then that 1 did not 
throw myself upon your pity; I so much 
needed your aweet sympathy. This was 
why I fled from your pleasant home—the 
only home the poor orphan has bad for 
many years,” said Marie, tearfully. “ My 
brother had committed a crime. He ap¬ 
pealed to me for aid; 1 had not courage to 
throw myself at yoiu- feet and confess my 
disgrace, and therefore I fled in the night. 
It was my cowardice, dear Miss Beauchamp. 
It is my great fault that I have no courage.” 

Marie paused to control the emotion that 
agitated her, and Bose looked on, rather 
coldly. Six months ago she would have 
imjflieitly trusts mademoUelle. But time 
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had taught her much. She was fast learning 
distrust, and growing cynical and sarcastic. 

‘‘It was no matter, Marie,^' she said, 
presently. “ If you had trusted me, I might 
have been able to do something for you; 
but since you did not require my assistance, 
I suppose you did not need it.” 

Harie raised her hands and eyes to the 
ceiling. 

“Xoudome injustice there,” she said, 
tremulously. “ It is my fate to bo misap¬ 
prehended, and I have now, dear bliss Rose, 
a further revelation to make, that I fear will 
alienate you still further from me.” And 
here Harie buried her face in her handker¬ 
chief. 

Rose lifted her eyes. There was not 
much encouragement to proceed in the 
proud listless face, but Harie had a work in 
hand that must be done. 

“ What is it?” said Rose, listlessly. 

Harie had intended to approach the sub¬ 
ject by graceful circumlocutions; but she 
saw, with her alert perceptions, that it was 
necessary to startle Hiss Beauchamp. 

“Captain Vincent Wallace is here, pay¬ 
ing court to you,” said Marie, her keen 
dark eyes watching the effect of her abrupt 
speech. 

A wave of crimson color flowed over Hiss 
Beauchamp^ s face. 

“ HademoiselleJ” 

There was warning and offended pride in 
the voice, but Marie’s tact was not at fault. 

“ 1 mention Captain Wallace, because it 
is necessary to my revelation,” she said, 
with a pretty English-French accent. 

“ I do not see what Captain Wallace has 
to do with your story,” said Bose, haugh¬ 
tily. “ But go on.” 

There was a peculiar light in Marie’s eyes 
as she listened to this scornful speech, but 
her voice was suwoe and low as she asked: 

“ Does Hiss Rose remember a French wo¬ 
man who was associated with a friend of 
hers—one Haderaoiselle Hugo?” 

“Hugo! That was the name of Chris¬ 
tine Beauchamp’s French bonnet i’h© woman 
who was an accomplice in her elopement 
with Earle Vincent,” 

Hiss Beauchamp’s voice faltered on the 
last word, as if for the flrst time it had sug¬ 
gested something to her, and she looked up 
with startled eyes. 

“Hiss Beauchamp is mistaken,” said 
Harie, gravely. “ Mrs. Gordon has preju¬ 
diced her. Mademoiselle Hugo was not an 


accomplice in Christine Beauchamp*9 
shameful treachery. She did all In het 
power to restrain her, but in vain. It was 
perhaps her duty to have betrayed hei 
young mistress, but she loved her dearly, in 
spite of her faults, and could not And it in 
her heart to do so. And for this, which 
was at best only an error, she has always 
been execrated by the Willoughbys,” 

“You speak as if you had authority,” 
said Rose. 

“The best authority, Hiss Rose. lam 
Mademoiselle Hugo.” 

Rose started. 

“You are giving a singular account of 
yourself, mademoiselle. The protection of 
an alias could hardly be necessary, unless 
there were something to be concealed,” 
said Rose, coldly. 

I did not come here to speak of so in¬ 
significant a person as myself,” said Marie, 
humbly. “Will you permit me to go on? 
After Earle Vincent married Miss Christine 
he came to Paris. I lived with them two 
years; but the man’s nature is unspeakably 
selfish and base, and the time came when X 
could not stay with them any longer. I 
went away, but through my brother, who 
has always maintained a connection with 
Captain Vincent, I was kept informed -^f 
their movements. They had a little girl, 
whom they called for her mother, Christine. 
The captain very soon tired of his wife; 
then there was downright quarrelling, in 
which I have no doubt Vincent was to 
blame, and he ended it by taking her to one 
of those private madhouses in England, 
where, a week since, she was still alive. 
When he returned to Paris he learned that 
the little Christine had been, during his ab¬ 
sence, accidentally run over by a street ve¬ 
hicle and killed. Her mangled body was 
shown him. But, mademoiselle, this was 
not true. The child’s nurse was bribed to 
tell this story, and the child was brought up 
by a person who, besides other reasons for 
this act, had seen in her remarkable grace 
and dramatic talent. This child is now 
sixteen years old.” 

Mademoiselle had told her story in an 
even unmoved voice. Now she stopped 
suddenly, and there was a short silence. 

“This is a very .pretty story, Mademoi¬ 
selle Hilain—or perhaps I should say Hugo, 
but I am at a loss to guess why you should 
tell it to me,” said Rose, with suppressed 
Ire. 
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■ .3Iari6*s dark eyes shone like coals. 

Ton have not, then, guessed that Earle 
• Vincent and Vincent Wallace are the 
same?’’ she said, softly. 

The conviction had been forcing itself 
upon Bose from the beginning of Marie’s 
narration, bub now that it was put into curb 
words, she paled suddenly. 

“And that Miss Beauchamp’s wooer has 
awlfeBving?” she continued, blandly. 

Bose said not a word—only looked at her 
—but there was a singular gleam in the 
saffron pupils of her eyes that warned her 
not to go too far. After a minute, she said: 

“ It will not escape you that Earle Vin¬ 
cent’s child is heir to the Beauchamp es¬ 
tates in England; but you will hardly have 
guessed that this girl was named Victoire 
by the excellent person who adopted her. 
Do you know a girl named Victoire? Here, 
Miss Beauchamp, ate papers to prove what 
Isay; also to substantiate Victoire Vin¬ 
cent’s claim to the Beauchamp property.” 

Bose Beauchamp stood up, herface deadly 
white, but for the small crimson spot that 
stained either check. Marie, bold as she 
was, almost shrank from the fire of her eyes. 

“Do you want money for those papers?” 
opening apiuse and pouring the shining 
coin upon a table. “If that is not enough, 
what more will you have? Tell me, and 
go,” said Bose, in measured stony tones. 

“ I did not tell you for money—I wished 
to do you a kindness,” said Marie, gently; 
*^cependant I am poor—very poor—” It 
was Le Grignac’s hungry eyes that eyed the 
gold then. 

“ Take it, then—all of it, if you choose I” 
interrupted Bose. 

Marie swept the coins into her hands, and 
hastily concealed them about her dress. 

“Now gol” 

Marie was at the door, when a question 
stayed her. • 

“ Does this man know that the girl—^tho 
^ieiress,” with scornful emphasis, “is 
living?” 

“No I” 

Marie crept away, and Bose Beauchamp 
stood alone, face to face with a shame that 
appalled-her. 

Her lover a villain, and herself a pretend¬ 
er to that upon which she had no just 
claim I No wonder that the proud head 
was heut low, and that the graceful form 
shook with a tempest of sobs. She had al¬ 
lowed herself to feel under obligation to 


him; because of that obligation, and from a 
wayward impulse of her own, she had been 
sweetly gracious to him. Her face glowed 
to remember that he had touched her hand, 
called her by her Christian name, and once 
had even dared to kiss her cheek—he, the 
traitor, the consort of gamblers and drunk¬ 
ards. How low she had fallen—this proud 
heiress of the Beauchamps! That thought, 
too, gave her a pang almost as deep. No 
longer an heiress, for the small American 
property seemed a mere bagatelle compared 
with what her expectations bad been. She 
remembered her former assumption of su* 
periority. She was being punished for her 
hauteur and pride. There were people who 
would be glad to know of her downfall. 
How 8hould«8he ever face the sneering Mrs. 
Gruudys of society? 

Bose glanced down at the papers in her 
lap, and a thought flashed through her 
mind that hushed her sobs and made her 
face whiten. Why should she reveal her 
secret and abase herself? The proofs were 
in her own hands. Should she exalt this 
girl into an heiress—this girl who was steal¬ 
ing away the love that perhaps she might 
have won? Never! A grim determination 
settled upon the beautiful face. She got up 
quietly, crossed the room, and locked the 
package of papers in her escritoire. She 
had scarcely done so when a servant came 
to the door. 

“ Captain Wallace is in the parlorl” 

“X will see Captain Wallace in a mo- 
meut,” said Bose, a singular smile curving 
her lips, a singular gleam iu her eyes. 

She did not need to bathe her eyes in 
rosewater—her sobs had been those tearless 
ones that shake the soul to its centre, but 
do not ease it of its burden. Her face was 
calm and proud. She knew she could trust 
-herself, and she went down presently, draw- 
ing many idle eyes upon her as she crossed 
the hall to the parlor, where Captain Wal¬ 
lace waited for her alone. 

As soon as she was gone a heavy curtain 
that swung before a bay window was 
pushed aside, and Victoire stepped out, 
pale, excited, almost crying. She glanced 
rather wistfully towards the escritoire, 
where the papers were locked. 

“If it could help my poor mother, I 
should have to tell,” said Victoire, clasping 
her hands in distress. But it would break 
my heart to do so. She has been good to 
me; thoi^h she is very unhappy—auy one 
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(am see th^t Does she not love Balph, I 
wonder? How besutlful and queenly she 
is—while I—poor little VicWire, what kind 
o{ a figure would you make as an heiress, 
I wonder?” she said, half smiling, as she 
glanced at the petite shape refiected in the 
mirror. “I would never tell for myself— 
hut poor mammal Ah, if I knew what can 
he done. I will asU St. dohn. Perhaps, 1£ 
I am very cautious, I can find out all I want 
to know, without betraying anything.” And 
Victoire’s sweet face took a pretty wise look 
that was infinitely charming. 


When Rose Beauchamp entered.the par¬ 
lor Captain Wallace’s keen eyes eagerly 
searched her face, hoping there to read her 
decision. But it was impenetrable, and the 
captain experienced a slight falling away of 
his courage. If she should not accept him, 
after all—if she should refer him to her 
guardian, or baffle him by any excuse for 
delay 1 He chafed inwardly at the thought, 
but outwardly he was the impassioned lover. 

Bose heard him quietly. She let him go 
over all he bad said the day before; she al¬ 
lowed him to multiply his protestations, to 
accumulate flattering phrases; but when, 
emboldened by her silence, he sought to 
draw her towards him, she tore herself 
away, with an exclamation of loathing, and 
faced him with a look that went straight 
down through all the shams that he wore so 
gracefully, and made his base heart beat 
with a cowardly fear, and withered up his 
hopes as utterly and swiftly as the sirocco 
devours the fragile growths of the desert. 

“Captain Earle Vincent, if I could for¬ 
give the shameful treachery which has al¬ 
ways been associated with your name in my 
mind, which made you always stand to me 
for the representative of all that was un¬ 
manly and ignoble; if I could tolerate the 
man whose associates for years have been 
the dregs of European society, whose life 
has been a shame and a blot upon honor 
and decency, and the foul scorn of the 
world, I could never forget the poor heart¬ 
broken wife yonder in an English madhouse. 
Indeed, Captain Vincent, when I recall 
your career, my indignation at the wrong 
you contemplated towards me is lost in ab¬ 
horrence of your whole life and character. 
You can go now, sir. You have received 
your auswer.” 

Vincent’s face was convulsed with rage 
and shame. The veins In his forehead 


swelled and grew purple, and his Ups were 
IWid. 

“■Who in the devil’s name has told you 
all this?” he said, hissing the words tbroogb 
his teeth. 

Rose raised her head proudly. 

“Did you think I had just learned It? 
You are very dull—I see that I must ex¬ 
plain. It will be, I trust, an added edge to 
your punishment to know that whatever 
favor I pretended to show you I granted 
with the intention of shaming you at last, 
in precisely this way.” 

He ground his teeth. 

“ If you knew it all this time, you are the 
cursedest hypocrite on earth 1” 

“Hypocrisy is the natural armor of a 
woman, ’ said Bose, calmly. “Now, Cap¬ 
tain Vincent, please relieve me of yohr 
presence.” 

He made one more eflort. 

“ Miss Beauchamp—” 

The blaze in her eyes, the involuntary 
ominous movement of the little white hand, 
the set relentless lips, checked him midway, 
and he shrunk away from her presence, 
feeling meaner and more contemptible than 
he had ever felt iu Uis life—and Earle Vin¬ 
cent had explored the depths of degradation. 
But as he went he shook his head and 
muttered: 

“ By Heaven, I’ll punish her for this?’ 

Bose stood where he left her a moment, 
a smile of triumph on her face. 

“ I have saved my pride,” she mattered, 
“and it has cost me only one large lie; hnt 
that is no matter. One gets used to lying. 
Now, then, to keep the secret from that 
girl. I can do it, I am sure. It is getting 
very easy to be wicked.” And she laughed 
a harsh bitter laugh, that strangely belled 
the promise of the lips whence it issued. 


CHAPTER Vin. 

ONE MOBE trNFOBTOKATE. 

St. John WittononBy did not return to 
Torbay until late in the autumn. In the 
meantime, he had taken a trip across the 
Channel. Ralph’s medical course was com¬ 
pleted, and he was desirous of inspecting 
the English hospitals before his return home. 
St. John accompanied him; always a cutl- 
otis student of the complex human being, 
he found this way of spending his time 
more refreshing and restful than any amount 
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of mere idle pleuote-seekiiig would have 
been. 

So Balpb and be penetrated to places 
wbicb the tourist seldom sees—beyond tbe 
oleanly-swept corridors and outer rooms, 
with their got-up, holiday air, into the very 
penetralia of the hospitals—where physical 
agony, intensified to the last degree, lived 
out its wretched days, and only asked for 
the death that came all too slowly, to those 
woeful places, the lunatic asylums, where 
the sad sights move one to awe and tender- 
est pity. . 

They had just finished their survey, when 
they missed a railway train, and were forced 
to stop at a iittle town a hundred miies 
from London. 

“ Have you anything here worth seeing?” 
asked Balph of a railway ofilcial. 

** Why, sir, there’s the castle, and there’s 
Doctor Huxam’s privt^te asylum for the in¬ 
sane—” 

“Tbe very thing,” interrupted Kalph. 
“ Come on, St. Johnl” 

They easily found the asylum—a low 
brown stone building, standing away from 
the road, under the protection of a sturdy 
company of English oaks. Doctor Huxam, 
a benign-looking gentleman of sixty, re¬ 
ceived them courteously, and accompanied 
them through the various apartments— 
pointing out remarkable cases, and filling 
the way with interesting details concerning 
the mam^ement of the institution. It had 
once been a very difierent affair, the doctor 
said. Ten years ago it was kept by an un¬ 
scrupulous man, whoso only object was to 
make money. 

“ There are strange stories afloat concern¬ 
ing those days,” said Doctor Huxam. “Half 
of them are, I dare say, inventions, yet I 
fancy there must have been foundation for 
such reports as got into circulation. It is a 
very easy way of disposing of inconvenient, 
in-the-way people—this sending them to an 
insane retreat. In a majority of cases, they 
would in six months be in such a condition 
as to justify restraint. One or two such 
were left over to me by my predecessor.” 

They had made the tour of the establish¬ 
ment, and-stopped upon the veranda to rest 
a few minutes, as the doctor said this. 

“ I dare say you get an occasional glimpse 
here of the romance which underlies most 
of the lives that we think prosaic,” said St. 
John, quietly accepting the cigar whii^ the 
doctor offered. 


They sat down, and the doctor watched 
the long blue curling columns of smoke un¬ 
wind in the still summer air a moment, be¬ 
fore he answered. Then he said: 

“ Tou are quite right. A case has just 
terminated, or, to speak in a less harsh, pro¬ 
fessional way, a life has just ended, which 
had in it many of the incidents of romance 
—as we call it, forgetting that what to us 
is romance, is terribly, tragically real to 
somebody—as it was to this poor lady. I 
found her here when I came—a frail spirit¬ 
ual-looking creature, who had once doubt¬ 
less been very pretty. But the eyes had 
wept away their brightness, I fancy, and 
worry and grief bad blanched her roses. 
The attendant who took care of her, and 
who had become singularly attached to her, 
told me her storyi 

“She had been brought here two years 
before I came, in a nervous excited state— 
which Ilderton, the director, was willing to 
accept as insanity—by a person whom she 
afterwards told this attendant was her hus¬ 
band. In a little while, this excitement 
wore away, and she became quite herself. 
It seemed she had been drawn into a mar¬ 
riage with a villain, who basely ill-used her, 
and now brought her here with the inten¬ 
tion of publishing her death to the world. 
She bad friends in tbe United States, she 
said, and tbe attendant at her request, tried 
to communicate with them, but she was an 
illiterate person, and the attempt failed. 
Ho one ever came to the poor woman's res¬ 
cue, and she staid on and on, falling at last 
into a mild melancholy, that was a kind of 
insanity. For a few years alter I came, a 
remittance was reguiarly received from some 
one who wrote under what 1 believed an 
alias, but that stopped by-and-by. Yet I 
kept her here, and did my best to make her 
comfortable, until death relieved her of a 
life that must have been a heavy burden. 
She died yesterday, and her body lies in 
yonder little house. It is a strangely sweet 
face. Would you come’aud seeher?” And 
the doctor, who seemed singularly interest¬ 
ed in the case, rose and led the way across 
the green courtyard. 

St. John followed leisurely. He had no 
morbid fancy for feasting his eyes on death.' 
He had foimd pain enough in his life, with¬ 
out going out of the way to seek it. He 
lingered, stopped to play with a child In i^e 
yard, and finally thought he would hot fol¬ 
low further. He saty the door close beh^d 
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Balph and the doctor. Five—ten minutes 
passed, and then Ralph came out. He came 
up to him with heavy steps. 

“ Why, Ralph, what is the matterV” 

Ralph’s face flushed and paled by turns, 
and he choked a little as he said: 

“St. John, you are a brave fellow, I know. 
Call up all your courage—if you go with me 
into yonder building. Don’t go, unless you 
can meet something very painful.’’ 

St. John looked at him, dimly guessing 
the secret—his whole face grown as white 
as death, and as still, nothing alive about 
it except the burning eyes. 

“ I will go,” he said, in a husky whisper. 

Involuntarily, Ralph reached out his 
hand, and they went together into that holy 
presence. There she lay in her coffin, 
white, and still, and cold. Tlie summer 
sun. shining in through the tremuious vine- 
leaves about the window, flickered across 
herface, andtouciied, with goiden shimmer, 
the soft, scarcely faded brown hair. The 
warm summer wind, thrilling with life, 
saturated with fragrance, steals over the 
threshold, stirs the hairou the temples, and 
softly lifts the drapery about the poor heart 
that ached so long, which is at peace forever. 

The years have touched her lightly; there 
are no outward scars, to tell of the conflict 
that went on so long within. So fair, so 
young, so pure she looks, that the seventeen 
years that are gone, slip away from St. 
John’s memory, and he lives again in that 
old dead time; again he kisses her as he 
says good-night, and tells her in a whisper 
that to-morrow she will he a happy bride. 

All these years, while his heart and home 
had been empty and lonesome for the sake 
of that lore and those memories, she had 
been imprisoned here. How much she had 
Buffered, God knew. If he had come a 
week ago, he might have told her how truly 
he forgave her, and how fondly he had cher¬ 
ished her all these years. If he had come 
only last night, he might have held her in 
his arms, and eased the passage over the 
dark river. Now there is nothing left for 
him to do. She will never know whose 
tears are raining on her face, whose kisses 
fall tenderly upon her, whose heart yearns 
over her almost to breaking. And so Ralph 
takes bis arm and leads him away, blinded 
and benumbed, and scarcely conscious of 
an^hing more than a longing to get away 
•bmewhere alone. 

The little house is shut up again, with its 


solemn secret. The blinds are fast closed, 
and the golden fingers of the sunshine will 
never caress her any more. Nothing more 
here for Christine Beauchamp, except the 
grave that was opened this morning in the 
green turf of yonder dell. 

CHAPTER IX. 

BETBOTHAi. 

When St. Jolm and Ralph returned to 
Torbay, there were quite a number of sur¬ 
prises. Victoire did not understand why 
St. John looked so strangely. She thought 
he had grown years older. Snowy threads 
were in the clustering curls around the 
temples, that she had never seen before, and 
his manner, though uniformly kind, was 
distrait and grave. 

If St. John was apuzzle to Tictoire, Rose 
was not less an enigma to Ralph. He had 
come back with much hope. He was toe 
sanguine in his temperament, and too much 
in love with her, to believe that his rejec¬ 
tion was final. He was, therefore, unutter¬ 
ably dismayed, when she treated him not 
only with indifference, but with coldness, 
and repelled his advances with positive an¬ 
ger. She seemed to take a pleasure in say¬ 
ing cruel spiteful things. 

“ What ails you. Rose?” he said, at last. 
“ You are not yourseit” 

Her white lids lifted slowly. 

“Am I not?” 

■ “ You know you are not,” he said, hastily. 
“ You are not naturally petulant and irri¬ 
table.” 

“ I don’t know. I would be willing to 
believe almost anything of myself,” she 
said. Such a look of hard scornful defiance 
in the beautiful face, such bitterness in the 
tone, that Ralph was startled. 

“ Rose, you have some trouble that is not 
known to me.” 

She faced him suddenly. 

“ Don’t seek to know it, thenl The less 
you know of me, the better it will be for 
you.” 

“ That shows how little you realize my 
love. Rose,” he said, sonowfully. “ If you 
will tell me your trouble, you shall see how 
gladly I will help you.” 

Suddenly she lifted her luminous eyes to 
bis face; their splendor overrun her whole 
countenance, and made it glow with beauty. 

“ Ralph Willoughby, how much do you 
love me?” 
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The answer came swiit and hot. 

“ So well that I would cross the deepest 
gull to reach you; so well that If you were 
poor, and ignorant, and low-born—a child 
■of the streets—a beggar—all the same I 
would take you to my heart, and hold you 
there forever.” 

Her face changed, her eyes grew tender. 

“ But if I were wicked?” 

He smiled incredulously. 

“HI loved another?” she said, with 
hashed voice. 

There was a dead silence in the room. 
Then he asked, “.Do you love another?” 

Again, for an instant, her eyes met his, a 
blush leaped to her cheeks, and rose till it 
touched the bands of royal black hair that 
lay in proud plainness over her forehead. 
He was answered, 

“ He loves you, of course,” 

Boce gave a low laugh. “ Poor Balph! 
His brain is calmer than yours, his heart is 
colder. No, he does not love me.” And as 
she spoke, she put out her hand with an in¬ 
viting gesture. 

Balph caught and held it fast. 

“Buthetniil love you?” he said, ques- 
tloningly. 

“No, he will never love me.” .And her 
face went down till the soft warm breath 
Bweptthehandthatheldhers. Inamoment 
she was drawn closer and nearer, and 
Balph’s masterful eyes held and controlled 
her. 

“ Then you shall be mine. No one-sided 
love shall keep you from me. H I do not 
make you love me, I will take the conse¬ 
quences. But I shall. I shall love you so 
fondly, I shall pet you aud care for you so 
tenderly, I shall make myself so necessiu-y 
to you, that you will not be able to help it, 
O, I shall conquer you at last, my love—my 
queen rosel” 

Bose was sobbhig now, as if her heart 
■would break; but all the time he was sooth¬ 
ing her, he persistently repeated the ques¬ 
tion, “ TVlll you mairy mel” 

Her head was in a whirl, her impulses 
riotous, her conscience iisleep. Why not? 
ShehafLas much right to love as anybody. 
St. John would never love her. Why not 
accept the next best to that which she could 
never hope for? Thousands did that every 
■day. Why should she be more scrupulous 
fhan they? 

And so at last she promised, and went 
away from him more gentle and good than 


she had been for a long time. But an an¬ 
gry cloud crossed her face as, passing the 
little room which they used as a library, 
she saw a light stream out under the 
door. 

St. John and Victoire were there alone. 
He liked to have that child with him, Bose 
said, to herself. It would not be strange if 
he should marry her yet. Suppose he were 
to know that she was Christine’s child! It 
was easy to guess what would happen then. 
But she should never have that advantage, 
if Bose Beauchamp could keep a secret. 
She went to her escritoire, unlocked, and 
took out a package, turned it over and over 
slowly, half-resolved to burn them. But at 
last she replaced them in the escritoire, and 
locked it fast, while her face wore a defiant 
smile. ' 

St. John rang the bell, and Mrs, Gordon 
answered it in person. Would he have 
lights brought? 

“ No. I don’t want any lights yet. Is 
Tictoire in her room? H she is, you may 
ask her to come here, if you please.” 

A moment after, Victoire entered the 
room. He looked up, smiling gravely. 

“ I sent for you to amuse me. Will you 
do so? ’ he said. 

“I will try, sir; but I am afraid I do not 
very well know how,” she said, as she sat 
down on an ottoman by the window, and 
looked up, rather wistfully. 

“Do anything,” he answered. “Bead 
to me, sing to me, talk to me—anything to 
divert me—” He stopped abruptly. 

“ Is monsieur ill or sad?” asked Victoire, 
softly. 

“ I am both,” he said, briefly. “A week 
ago I had a very sorrowful experience. I 
have gone over it again .and again; my mind 
has dwelt upon it till I am worn out ■with 
the perpetually recurring pain. I want you 
to help me shake it off.” 

“ I will, with all my heart,” said Victoire, 
earnestly; then adding, with a simplicity 
which charmed him, “ 1 think perhapsihad 
better sing to you.” 

There was no instrument in the room, 
scarcely any need of one, for her voice was 
singularly natural aud fresh—hardly requir¬ 
ing an accompaniment any more than a 
bird’s song. When at last lighm were 
brought, Victoire laughingly protested that 
she should not sing another note; she was 
sure she had tired him. 

“Touhave not tired me, yet you shall 
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not sing any more. You shall talk. You 
shall tell me about yourself.” 

Ticloire’s eyes drooped. She -would so 
gladly have forgotten the past, and yet often 
when she was alone, the old things came 
hack to her; reminiscences of years long 
gone by, some vs^ue as a dream, and others 
fresh and vivid as if they were only the 
events of yesterday. At those times it 
would have been a relief to talk. And now 
St John’s sympathetic presence and kindly 
tone were gently inviting her confidence, 

“ I don’t know if what I say will seem 
plain to you,” shesaid, hesitatingly. “Some 
of my remembrances are very indefinite— 
almost as if they were dreams. Sometimes 
I think they are so—and yet some are so 
vivid that the thought of them seems to 
carry me back in person to those old times. 
There are scenes and facts that dwell in my 
mind, like remembered pictures. One is 
more real and constant, and to me more 
heautiful than the rest. It is of a sweet 
face, pale and sad like a hfadonna—always 
looking at me with tender pitying eyes. I 
don’t know why 1 associate this lace with 
low sweet hymns sung at twilight hy a 
child’s bedside, softly-spoken prayers, that 
the child in lisping, unintcUigible words 
tries to repeat; with passionate kisses, and 
the clasping of arms about the child, and 
sometimes a rain of hot tears upon her face, 
and then a storm of indignation swelling 
the little breast at some one having been 
cruel to her pretty mamma—and sometimes 
for an instant it flashes upon me, as if a 
curtain were pulled away, that I am that 
child; but just as everything is growing 
plain, the cloudy curtain slips back, and it 
is all dark and vague again, and I am poor 
lonely Victoirel” 

St. John touched the soft cutis almost 
reverently. 

“ Poor little girl 1” be said, pityingly. 

“ But, monsieur," she said, quickiy, lift¬ 
ing up her head, “ I pray God that was not 
my mother—she must have suffered so 
much.” 

There was a little silence, and then St. 
John said, “ Show me soihe more of these 
pictures.” 

“ There is nothing else that is beautiful," 
said Yictoire, sadly. “There are other 
scenes that dance before me like the pictmes 
of a kaleidoscope; there seems to be a great 
many people going up and down stairs; I 
peep from a h^-open door and watch them; 


they are all gentlemen, and most of them 
wear mustaches and look fierce; there is 
one dark and handsome, and looking to my 
childish eyes as tall and grand as a king; I 
want to rush out and speak to him, but 
somebody whom they call Adele pulls me 
back roughly, and says that monsieur will 
he very angry if I dare to show my face. 
Then all these tableaux fade away, and 
there is only a little ugly old man whom I 
am terribly afraid of, and Adele; the house 
Is still, and the days are warm and sunny; 
I have a dream of going out of doors, where 
I seem to be in the midst of a great crowd 
of people, and a terrible confusing din; but 
1 am half vrild -with delight at the noise, 
and the beautiful sights, and the romid 
yellow sun that hangs right over ray head, 
jt am in the midst of the crowd when there 
comes in sight a pair of horses, all bright 
and glittering. I push my way through the 
mass of people to get nearer to them as they 
come dashing along. It comes nearer and 
nearer—the splendid sight—and I grow so 
wild and excited that I rush out and try to 
seize the bright shining thing that hangs 
downward from the horse’s mouth. But 
then it all grows very dark, and the horses 
and everything vanfsh away, and there is 
only the old man and Adele. The old man 
comes and hangs over me, and his great 
ugly under lip shakes and quivers so that I 
am frightened, and I cover my face with the 
bedclothes. I am in a room that is very- 
high up, and very far off, and I get so tired 
of staying there, that once, when Adele Is 
gone, I get np and steal down stairs. I 
must be a very little thing, for I go down 
one foot at a time, and hold fast to the bal¬ 
usters as fast as I can, but the short chubby 
fingers will not go around them. "VPhen 1 
get down I hear some voices not far off, and 
I creep softly to the door of the room and 
look In. There is only a little crack, but I 
can see a table with something white upon 
it; the dark handsome man stands there, 
and his face frightens me, I don’t know 
why; the ugly old man is there, too, and so 
is Adele, and Adele has her apron at her 
eyes, and I wonder why she is crying. I 
often cry, I think, when Adele is unkind to 
me, but I did not know before that gtovtn 
people ever cried. In a minute, the ugly 
old man turns down the covering that hides 
the something on the table, and I see a little 
child there fast asleep—so fast asleep and 
so white, and with such a strange dreadful 
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look, that I am seized with a sodden terror, 
and ran away up stairs. Then Adele comes 
and is angry with me, and says if I speak a 
word or utter a sound, I shall go to sleep 
like the child I have seen—so fast asleep 
that I shall never wake up; for the child, 
she says. Is dead, and is going to be put in 
the cold ground, and will never play in the 
warm sunshine any more. This frightens 
me so that I dare not make a noise, but I 
cover my head and cry softly to myself, and 
I dream about the child who is dead, and 
sometimes I think it is I who am to be put 
in the cold ground, and I wake trembling 
and sobbing. After this, I somehow lose 
Adele, and there is only the ugly old man 
and a woman who takes care of me, and 
gives me dancing lessons all day long. I 
get O so tired of thedancingl but I do not 
dare to stop, because the old man says if I 
do he will turn me into the street to starve, 
as did my mother, the ballet-dancer; and so 
it goes on and on, and I gradually find out 
that the ugly old man is Monsieur Le Grig- 
nac and I am Victoire.” 

The low mellow voice ceased suddenly, 
and St. John, who had been looking at her 
Intently, started. Whatwasitthatherface 
suggested? Was it only the resemblance of 
youth and be.auty, or was there really a 
likeness to that dear dead face that death 
had sanctified? 

“You shall never want for anything 
while I live,” he said, with earnestness. 

Victoire flushed up, and the tears sprang 
to her eyes. 

“ But, monsieur,” she said, presently, 
smiling through the mist, “ I cannot be de¬ 
pendent. Did you not say you would give 
me writing to do? And then perhaps I may 
come into a fortune,” she added, laughing¬ 
ly. But he did not notice the remark, and 
Victoire’s series of cautious questions all 
slipped her memory. She was not a bit of 
a diplomat, and before she could collect 


herself, the opportunity had passed by. 

By-and-by St. John said, “ I must send 
you to bed now, little girl, if you are to 
have bright eyes in the morning. Victoire, 
you have done me good, and I thank you. 
Shall I tell you something, child? A good 
many years ago—rather more than your life 
numbers—I knew a girl as innocent as you 
—as lovely, too, I think, for she was fairer 
than any flower. A week ago I saw her 
again; but she was dead; and I had to stand 
by her so, and think what a terrible mistake 
her whole life had been—and think, too, of 
another life that her error had darkened. 
That was a hard thing—to look upon one 
you have loved, and have to thank God that 
she is dead.” 

St. John could not guess why she started 
away from him trembling so violently, nor 
why her eyes suddenly flooded with tears. 

She went up stairs presently, and Bose, 
lying wakeful and restless, heard her mov¬ 
ing about in her room. Obeying one of her 
impulses, she called: 

“Victoire, come herel What have you 
and St. John been talking about?” she 
asked, giving her a sharp look. 

“About a good many things,” Victoire 
replied. Then she asked, suddenly, “ Miss 
Beauchamp, what trouble has St. John had 
during bis absence?” 

“ Trouble I O,” replied Bose, with affect¬ 
ed indifference, “he accidentally came 
across the woman whom, a great many years 
ago, he was just on the eve of marrying. 
She wa.-< dead. I think they showed him 
into the room where she lay dead in her 
coffin. Of course it was a great shock to 
him. But she was a perfidious woman, and 
treated him sbamelully. He must hate her 
memory.” 

Bose did not understand why Victoire 
went away with such a white face—such a 
pathetic sorrow lying in the tender eyes. 
[coirot.i7SSD m next l!miBEB.J 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE OAFTAm FUBFIBS BIS PBOUISE. 

RoSElAiniB was shining in its sommer 
glory. Still golden days and soft warm 
nights followed each other ronnd and round 
the mystic circle. The day went out in 
snch golden splendor yon scarce conld tell 
when the night came; sod when the long, 
silent, starlit, fragrant hours brightened 
into dawn, the night had grown so lovely 
that yon were loth to let it go. There were 
flowers everywhere; wild columbines swung 
their crimson bells upon every sunny knoll, 
and around the rough base of many a great 
gray bonlder; the grassy banks along the 
edge of the brook were starred with Hous.. 
tonia as white and pure as an angel’s soul; 
the brook itself, coming from the heart of 
dark deep forests, and rippling through the 
silence of green lovely valleys, where only 
it and the birds made music, knew where 
the shy sweet violets and quaint cypripedi% 
um were hidden, where the beautiful con. 
vallaria died in sweetness, and the orchis 
burned its rosy fires, and a hundred other 
charming secrets that the broad open fields, 
with all their opulence of waving grass and 
affluence of sunshine, were unaware of. 

Victoiro followed the brook into the for¬ 
ests, and the lonely places gave up their 
mysteries, and made friends with the girl. 
She was dazzled and bewildered—most of 
all by the roses from which the place had 
caught its pretty name, and which sheltered 
every hedge upon the roadside, and every 
copse by the way, and the long avenues that 
went down to the road, with pink fragrant 
blossoms. 

It was the first summer the girl had 
known. There had, indeed, been long sum¬ 
mer days, years ago, when she had looked 
out longingly upon the bright world, as the 


prisoner looks throngh dungeon bars; but- 
then, she, too, was a prisoner. Now, aha 
was free to go and come, to dream pleasant 
dreams, and do pleasant things, to spend 
hours in the stately library, among the 
dustv tomes, the rare quaint missals, 
wrought and illuminated, and which bad a 
peculiar charm for her, and with the per¬ 
fect poems that are so few and so precious. 
Then whole rainy days were spent in the 
drawing-room; the old-fashioned grand pia¬ 
no allured her. Then Victoire forgot her¬ 
self and all the world, and gave out her soul 
In the music, coming out when the dark¬ 
ness fell, with such a pale rapt face that 
even the servants noticed it; and in their 
humble estimation she was already canon¬ 
ized. for days and weeks this life sufficed 
her, or at least, she thought It did. But 
every day she grew more attenuated, the 
white hands became more transparent, her 
blue eyes more lustrous. What ailed the 
girl? 

Bose Beauchamp, white lovely blonde as 
she Was, with passions, affections, impulses, 

• but with a soul that was as yet only a mi¬ 
croscopic point, asked the question and 
wondered. Bose sat up stairs for the most 
part, and left Victoire by herself. One of 
those natures whose sweetness is easily 
acidulated, whose love is largely sensuous 
tmd self-complacent, 1 doubt if now she 
loved St. John. His step did not startle 
her now; her color was steady when ho 
spoke to her. Out of the ashes of her dead 
passion had arisen a proud indifference that 
might be bate, but could never again grow 
into love. But there was not even this cold 
neutrality in her position towards Yictoire. 

How could she like the girl who might 
any day, by some fortuitous chance, come 
between her and her fortune? bow could 
she tolerate the girl who bad, in a week, 


lEnteied according to Act of Coneress^^in the year 1866, by Tbosibs & Taobot, Boston, Mass., 
in the Office of the Xlbrarian of Congress, Washington.] 
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found ber way to a heart that for years she 
had besieged in vain ? With her nature it 
■would hare been impossible. A keen con¬ 
science ■would have startled her, shown her 
the enormity of her feelings; but to have 
been keenly conscientious would have been 
not to be Bose Beauchamp. 

So she let Victoire alone, partly because 
she hated her; du reate she was going to he 
married in the fall, and was obliged to go 
into town often, to do her shopping. 

After one of these visits, she sat in her 
boudoir, at a delicate lunch that she had 
ordered- Tictoire passed the open door. 

“Victoire, come in!” Bose called. 

Victoire came. 

“ Let me pour you a cup of chocolate.” 
.And Bose’s dainty fingers lifted the pretty 
little silver coffee-pot. Victoire watched 
her dreamily. 

“You are admiring the work? It is an 
exquisite thing, is It not? ’Tis an heir¬ 
loom. Those are the Beauchamp arms and 
initials, ‘Always conquerors.’ Is it not a 
nice thing to be an heiress?” 

Victolre’s eyes were instantly lifted. 
Wonder, scorn, sorrow, flashed in the mute 
reproach. But she only said: 

“ By fair means or foul?” 

Bose laughed, but a rosy color leaped to 
her face. 

“What difference does it make? The 
end sanctifies the means, in most cases,” 
she said, carelessly. 

“ But, as the Americans say, ‘ will it pay 
to do wrong?’ ” 

Bose laughed again, but it was in a barsh 
unmusicai tone. 

“And then it must be so hard!” added 
Victoire. 

“C’est le premiere pas qui conte. I can 
imagine how any one can commit murder 
at iastl ’ Her face had whitened as she 
said this, and she shrugged her white shoul¬ 
ders, saying, “Apropos of such pleasant 
subjects St. John has got his famous mur¬ 
der case off his hands, and is coming up on 
Saturday, for the rest of the summer.” 

The glad light that suddenly shone out 
in Victoire’5 face did not escape her. 

“St. John coming homel” she repeated, 
involuntarily. 

Bose sipped her chocolate with noncha¬ 
lance. 

“He said he was coming, and I suppose 
he will stay all summer—unless he follows 
Hiss Windsor to the springs,” she said. 


Again Victoire echoed her words. “ Uiss 
Windsor?” 

"His fiancee, you know! O, you didn't 
know it? Why, it was ^11 the talk of his 
circle six months ago, and now it is under¬ 
stood to be an engagem'elit. She is a splen¬ 
did woman—not a beauty, but brilliant and 
accomplished. So you may as well make 
up your mind to a new mistress for Eose- 
lands. It’s a pity, for do you know I almost 
thought at one time that if things had been 
a little different—^you had had more advan¬ 
tages, you know—^you two might have done 
very well together. He is really a good deal 
interested in you. Why, are you choking 
yourself with the chocolate?” 

Victoire got up. “ Pray excuse me. I 
am very awkward.” 

She went away—the arrows of that speech 
rankling in her heart. 

A few days later St. John came home, 
and in a day or two more Balph joined 
them. The year had told upon Balph, He 
was more bronzed and manly, more reticent 
and cautious; but there was still the old 
fire in his eyes, the old hasty impulsiveness 
in his speech. Victoire watched him in his 
devotion to Bose, and half smiled as she 
remembered the little cott^e in the envi¬ 
rons of Baden-Baden, Yet she wondered 
if Bose really loved him. Her white proud 
face never flushed at his approach, the lily 
hand never trembled, the silver tones never 
faltered. But keener eyes than Balph's 
might have been deceived—every word and 
look was so gracious and sweet. 

And so the rosy weeks slipped by, and 
autumn came. St. John had been at home 
all summer, and yet it had not been in the 
least dull. He was never tired of studying 
Victoire. The long hours they spent to¬ 
gether in the library, the music lessons, the 
rides, the long twilight talks, were precious 
to him. But be never once suspected that 
he was in love. 

“Where is your protege?” said Balph, 
one day, as they were sauntering together 
in the grounds. 

“ Victoire? I don’t know.” 

“ You should, then. Bose says she spends 
her time either out of doors or at her music. 
The being out of doors is well enough, but 
the less she has to do with music the better. 
^SB says—” 

“It seems to me that Bose does not take 
much pains to make her happy here,” inter¬ 
rupted St. John, in a displeased tone. 
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Halph’s face flashed hotly. *'Yoa are 
always finding fanlt with Bose!” 

St. John did not reply, and Ralph re* 
pented hastily. “ Why couldn’t you have 
fallen in love with her yourself?” he con¬ 
tinued, with his usual recklessness. 

St John started. “ With Rose?” 

” 0, confound it, nol It’s fortunate for 
me you didn’t. I mean with Victoire.” 

St John did not change color or lift his 
eyes from the landscape he Was examining. 

** She is a mere child,” he said. 

“ Rather old for a child. I believe she is 
seventeen,” said Ralph, dryly. 

They had drawn together as they walked, 
and now paused a moment, St. John look¬ 
ing over the country with thoughtful eyes, 
and Ralph studying his face. 

** I say, old fellow!”—Ralph laid his 
hand on his brothers shoulder, and looked 
at him with tender eyes—‘*I say, I wish 
you’d think of it It will be lonesome for 
you when Rose and I are gone. Think of 
it! Wouldn’t it be pleasant to have such a 
charming little woman opposite you at the 
table, to pour your coffee and ask you for 
the news—to kiss you when you go out, 
and cry her pretty eyes out because you 
don’t come home to dinner?” 

” It’s a pity Rose is not here to see your 
picture of domestic bliss,” said St. John, 
smiling. 

Ralph grew grave, “ Really, though, St. 
John, it would be a good thing for you to 
do. You don’t need money, and it would 
be a thousand times finer to call home to 
your nest this little lonesome fledgling, 
than to woo a bird of paradise who will only 
worship her own splendor. Still, if you 
prefer Miss Windsor—^ 

There was a soft rustle in the copse near 
by, a flutter of a white garment. They 
turned, but all was still. 

“ Only a squirrel anxious to get home 
before dark,” said St. John. 

“ If you prefer Miss Windsor—” Ralph 
went on. 

“Pray don’t talk such nonsense!” St. 
John interrupted, gravely. “ I shall intro¬ 
duce Victoire to New York society next 
winter. After that, I dare say I shall not 
keep her long. She would never fancy an 
old fellow like me.” 

‘ ‘ Pshaw I Who is talking nonsense now? 
She looks up to you with unmingled rever¬ 
ence. She believes in you as implicitly as 
if you were the Great Mogul. She c a l l s 


you master, in her pretty Frencb-Engllsh 
way. You are as blind as a mole, if you do 
not see that you can have it just as you 
like.” 

St, John turned h!s hack upon Ralph and 
walked away. He was afraid he might be¬ 
tray the emotion that he felt. Over and 
over again his thoughts went back to a pic¬ 
ture that Ralph’s badinage had suggested. 
Yictoire queen of his heart and his home! 
Such sweet compensation for all the wrongs 
of the past! Might it be so? He went 
away quickly, trying to shake off tbe feeling 
that mastered him. In a moment he was 
deep in orders about a new summer-house 
that was building—acute, grave and busi¬ 
ness-like—not at all the man to be sus¬ 
pected of any concealed tenderness. 

Ralph went back to tbe house. He had 
promised Rose a drive that night, and in a 
few minutes he had banded her into the 
carriage and taken a seat beside her. They 
drove out upon the main road, making a 
circuit of the estate. On their way down a 
hill they passed a tall shabby man, dressed 
in faded tom clothing, and hobbling for¬ 
ward by the help of a cane. A moment 
after Bose exclaimed: 

“O Ralph, there are some cardinals! 
Fray get me somel” 

He sprang from the carriage, giving her 
the reins, and ran down the bank towards 
the brook. A minute passed. Bose sat 
quietly looking straight before her. 

“Would madam please to give a poor 
man a penny?” 

Rose looked up with a start. Tbe tall 
shabby man was close beside her, his hat 
extended, his head bent. Rose took out 
her purse, selected a coin, and turned to 
drop it into the hat. But the next instant 
a cry broke from her lips. 

“My God! is it you?” 

A sardonic smile curved the lips, and the 
haggard handsome face grew dark and 
fierce, as he answered: 

“ It is I, Miss Beauchamp 1” 

There was no time for anything more. 
Ralph darted up the hank, his hands full of 
the fiery scarlot blossoms. 

“Why, my love,” as the horses sprang 
forward, “ what is the matter?” 

She was white to the lips, but she tried to 
smile, saying, ** That man startled me, ask¬ 
ing for charity. I did not know he was 
near till he spoke close at my side,” 

Her voice trembled. 
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“I should not have left you,” Balph 
said, in self-reproach. “Do you know the 
man?” 

“ JTo; I never saw him before.” 

Kalph put his arm around her and kissed 
the rosy lips, never guessing how false they 
were. Then they drove slowly homeward, 
beguiling the way with lovers’ talk. But 
Kose did not forget her terror. Her face 
was still blanched, when, as she bade him 
good-night, she said: 

“Don’t go out again, Balph, to-night, 
will you?” 

“Why, dear?” 

She flushed a little. “I don’t know ex¬ 
actly, but I wish you would not.” 

Balph patted the round white cheek, say¬ 
ing, “Are you growing nervotis, darling? 
That was an ill-looking fellow whom wo 
met. 1 did not have a fair sight of his face, 
but I almost thought he was masked. 
Some moonstruck Hamlet, perhaps. At 
any rate, there’s no fear of him.” 

Bose still stood by him, a perplexed 
doubting look upon her face. 

“ Balph 1” she began, putting her hand 
upon his arm. 

“ W’ell, dear?” 

Slie liesitated. At last she said, laugh¬ 
ing, but not naturally, “No matter. I will 
not tell you now, I think. Did you say you 
were going out?” 

•• No, I don’t intend to do so. You may 
sleep without fear of burglars—St. John, 
William and I would be more than a match 
for .any three, I think. Everything is ready 
for to-morrow, is it not?” 

“I believe so.” 

“And we are to drive to church precisely 
at eight. So now, dear, you must go, if 
you are to look beautiful to-morrow—as all 
bride. do, and as you must, above all others. 
Now good-night!” 

He wondered what made her lips so cold 
—why that repressed shudder ran over her. 
He bad said, in the hot haste of his passion, 
that no other love of hers should stand be¬ 
tween them. Was he ready to abide by 
that declaration? Not he, of all men, with 
his impulsive, headlong, exacting tempera¬ 
ment. 

Of course it was the thought of that love 
that made her seem so strangely to-night. 
And yet her eyes had been wistful and ten¬ 
der, as she besought him not to go out. 
Balph glowed at the recollection. Well, 
to-morrow she would be his wife. He could 


defy the world to come between them then. 
He wished it was over—he wished he was 
sure of her. 

He walked about the halls for a time, op¬ 
pressed by a strange restlessness; then he 
went into the library, where St. John was 
sitting. The fire burned low, and the light 
in the room was soft and mellow. * 

St John was sitting there, in the great 
armchair; and Balph, standing near him by 
the fire and looking down into the kindly 
handsome face—handsome still, but with 
the shadows of age fast creeping over it— 
realized for the first time how far this mar¬ 
riage would separate him from this brother 
whom he had so idolized. 

St. John looked up suddenly, and met his 
wistful eyes. He got up, put his hand on 
Kalph’s shoulder—he was the taller—and 
said, cheerfully: 

“ Well, Balph, dear boy, are you a happy 
man to-night?” 

Balph’3 eyes dropped to the fire and 
rested there. 

“ I ought to be happy,” he said, slowly. 
“ I have gained what I have been hoping 
for all my life.” 

Yet it was not a happy face, not by any 
means the face of a bridegroom, that was 
turned towards the dying coals. 

Late on in the night the remembrance of 
it haunted St. John and awoke him from 
his dreams—dreams in which Balph’s face 
was before him ghastly white, and wearing 
that strange pained expression which had 
filled him with vague apprehension the night 
before. He woke with a start—broad awake 
in an instant, 

“ St. John!” It was Balph’s voice, loud, 
quick and clear. ' 

“ Yes, Balphl” He was up in an instant 
and had flung the door open. Balpb’s room 
was across the corridor opposite his own. 

“Are you there, Balph?” 

There was no answer, and St. John with 
a feeling of vague alarm went back into his 
own bedroom and lighted a lamp, dressed 
hastily, and lamp in hand, crossed to Balph’s 
room. 

A whiff of air rushing out as he entered 
extinguished his light, but there was yet a 
pale glow from the setting moon, and by it 
he could see that the room was empty. The 
long window upon the veranda was wide 
open; the bed had not been slept in. Very 
much startled, he hastened to light a match 
to look at the time; but while he was doing 
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M ponderous strokes ot tkehaU dock 
stmck twelve.'.■ 

8d late? He thought he had only drowsed,' 
hut he must have slept more than an hour.' 

He glanced from the window. Was that 
the figure of a man upon the lawn, or only 
a shadow thrown by one of those firs? No 
shadow, but something human, living; for 
whiie be looked it moved, slowly at first, 
than swiftly, and disappeared behind the 
tangled blackthorn hedge. 

St. John took his pistols, went down stairs 
quickly and out into the night. There was 
a thin film of cloud overhead, but a fresh 
breeze blew out of the south, breaking It up 
every moment, and letting the pale stars 
look down. With these fickle gleams dark¬ 
ness alternated; the evergreen copses were 
black walls hedging in the lawn; the paths 
disappeared, the svhite avenue grew dim. 
The wind was soft and warm; it brought 
odors of heliotrope and rhododendron, and 
occasional bints of the sea not far away. 
The odors were rich, and lay heavy on the 
moist warm air. One or two nightbirds 
were chirping in the thickets; now and then 
a firefly would fia^h through the haze; the 
drone of the crickets filled all the interludes 
of the birds’ music. 

St. John went on and on, adown the long 
avenue till be reached the stone gateway at 
the entrance. There were no sounds but 
the harmonious ones of nature; nobody else 
seemed to be stirring; it seemed as if he, 
and the birds, and the crickets, and this 
riotous, fragrance-drunken wind had the 
world and the night to themselves. He 
stopped at the gate and listened. Once he 
fancied he heard the tramp of hoofs afar 
down the road, but it might be the steady fall 
of the water over the milldam b/the village. 

After all, his alarm might be needless. It 
was likely that Ralph had taken a fancy to 
sleep in some other room. Now be remem¬ 
bered a little bedroom oS the library which 
he sometimes used, and he turned to go 
back, striking into a path which wound cir¬ 
cuitously towards the house. But be bad 
not proceeded a dozen paces in this direction 
before he stopped, all bis forebodings real¬ 
ized, bis worst fears eclipsed by tho ghastly 
reality. For death barred his way. There 
on the dewy turf lay Ralph, his white still 
face upturned towards the stars, his blood 
flowing over and drenching the sod, and 
crimsoning the flowers that blossomed 
among the grass. 


“ O my Godl What cruel thing is this?” 
And weaker than a dhild the strong'man: 
sank down beside the body, overcoine by 
horror and gtief, and quite incapable df anyl 
action. ■' ' 


An hour before Rose Beauohamp was 
walking up and down her room. Her face 
was pale and ^itated, and sometimes she 
clasped her bands together, as if some imi- 
potent longing possessed her. 

“ I wish I had warned bim—I wish I had,” 
she muttered. “ What could have sent 
that man here? O, if anything should hap¬ 
pen to Ralph 1” And the remembrance of 
the loving handsome face looking down so 
tenderly upon her, came now to haunt her 
like a phantom, to awaken the keenest re- 
morse, to call up black memories that she 
had buried out of her sight. Now somehow 
her heart yearned strangely towards ■he.r 
lover. She bad never thought she could 
care so much for him or for any one again; 

“ O Ralph 1 Ralph!” and she wept and 
wrung her hands. 

The slow hours of the night went on. 
Sometimes she slept, but oftener lay broad 
awake, imagining all possible horrors, suf¬ 
fering keenly. ; 

She was asleep when the gray dawn crept 
up the east. Something roused her. She 
started up. It was morning—her bridal 
morning. The thought flashed like light¬ 
ning through her consciousness.. Her bridal 
morning. Ah, what a terrible mockery 1 
For there in the doonvay stood Victoire, her 
hands uplifted, a rain of tears falling, her 
voice choked by sobs. 

“ORose, Rose! A dreadful thing has 
happened in the night 1” 

Rose got up, her eyes slowly dilating, her 
face whitening. 

“ I know what it isl” She shrieked out 
the words, but Victoire could hardly hear 
the faint whisper. 

She had lain down in her wrapper, and 
now she moved towards the door, groping 
with her hand before her as if blinded. 
Yictoire took her hand, and together they 
went down into the hall. 

There he lay upon the floor, a crowd 
around him, white, unconscious and mo¬ 
tionless. They fell back before her with 
pitying looks. She saw none of them, but 
walked straight towards him and knelt down 
by his side, all her remorse and grief utter¬ 
ing themselves in the one sentence, broken 
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by Bobs that did not bring the relief of tears: 

“I did it—I murdered him—I murdered 
hlml” 

“Then may God forgive you, for I can¬ 
not.” 

It was St. John who said it. But Bose 
did not mind it; never heeded bis look of 
reproach and horror, having only eyes for 
the pale beautiful face that till this bitter 
day had lighted up to meet her eyes, and 
shone full of love and tenderness for her. 

Balph had been singularly restless that 
night. Yagne premonitions haunted him 
of some possible thing coming between him 
and his love. Once before a marriage had 
been broken oS in that bouse when just on 
the eve of consummation. He shuddered 
in glancing over St John’s life—realizing 
now as he had never done before how lone¬ 
ly and loveless it had been. He tried to 
shake oS this presentiment, but he laughed 
and poohed at himself in vain. Af l^f 
got up from the window where he had been 
sitting, saying impatiently, it was no won¬ 
der he was going wild, sitting here gazing 
out into the night like any lovesick Judith. 

He was just turning away, when some- 
Jilng moving across the lawn caught his eye. 

“BUllol”- exclaimed Balph, all his men¬ 
tal tremors gone in an instant. “ What’s 
that fellow prowling around here for? I 
dare say it’s that beggar—or possibly a bur^ 
glar in disguise. I must see to it.” 

He raised the window gently and stepped 
out, hurrying quickly across the lawn in the 
direction in which the figure had disap¬ 
peared. 

“Hillo, sir I What do you want here? 
If you want a lodging, I can give you one; 
but if you’ve any dishonest plans in your 
head, you’d better be off.” 

. He had come upon him suddenly as he 
turned an angle of the hedge. 

The tall figure that was stretched upon 
the grass drew itself up slowly, turned and 
looked at Balph. 

“ Well, what do you want?” 

The man put up his band, and with a 
deft movement removed the mask which he 
wore. The moon was low down, but its 
light striking across his face revealed it 
plainly. 

Balph started. 

“ Well, you know me, don’t you?” said 
the other, shortly, 

“ I am sorry to say that I do. Captain 
Wallace.” 


“ Ahl you are complimentary,” laughed 
the captain. “ There was a time when my 
company was not so distasteful to you.” 

“Yes, there was such a time, but consid¬ 
ering the issue of our last meeting, I am 
rather surprised that you should refer to 
it,” said Balph, dryly. 

“ But now you are going to settle down 
into a family man, you cut your old ac¬ 
quaintances. It’s a shabby thing to do; but 
I confess that Miss Bose is a good excuse.” 

“ Bose I What do you know of her?” de¬ 
manded Balph, hotly. 

“ I know her very well. I was almost 
tempted to marry her myself. She was not 
ill-disposed towards me.” 

Balph’s eyes were blazing. 

“ Captain, take care what you say. I am 
not a forbearing man—” 

“ Nor I—and I’m not in a mood to bear 
contradiction. Ask Bose—” 

“ Stop 1” Her name taken upon such foul 
lips I Balph was shivering with indignation. 

The captain laughed. 

“ Miss Beauchamp, then. Ask her if she 
remembers the summer at Torbay. Ask 
her who rescued her when she got herself 
adrift in the boat. It wasn’t my fault if, 
as the novelists say, gratitude ripened Into 
love—was it?” 

A light was breaking upon Balph—a lurid 
light that was so ghastly and hateful, that 
be would fain have shut his eyes to it if he 
could. Was it possible that this was the 
man whom she had loved? He had saved 
her life. It might be. 

“I dare say you have told this hideous 
story at all the club-rooms in Parisl” said 
Balph, huskily, after a moment’s silence; 
and then he recalled slight innuendoes that 
had puzzled him at the time, but whose 
remembrance was now maddening. 

“I dare say I have,” answered the cap¬ 
tain, carelessly. “ But,” he added, after a 
cautious glance at Ealph’s face, “money 
will purchase my silence.” 

“Not my money 1” said Balph, sternly. 
“If ills as you say, why it lies between 
her and me; but if you have wronged and 
defamed her, you shall answer me for it!” 
he added, fiercely. 

A white rage shone in Earle Vincent’s 
face. 

“ I am really to answer here and now.” 
And the moonlight gleamed npon the silver- 
mounted revolver that he instantly drew out. 

Balph’s own weapon was in his hand, and 
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he had qoichiy stepped back a step or two. 
But in an instant he said: 

“ Pshaw 1 I’m not a fooll Captain —’’ 
But the word died upon his Ups; for the 
captain’s bnliet whistled through the air, 
and the next moment the moon shone down 
upon the white pain-distorted .face, upon 
the crimson river of blood that deluged the 
dewy grass and innocent flowers, upon the 
murderer who knelt by the body and rifled 
ft of money ani jewels, and upon the guilty 
face that peered round in the darkness to 
see if any one was near—upon the criminal 
who stole away with soft step, eager to hide 
himself from all the world, not sorry, or re¬ 
morseful, or consclence-strioken, but only 
intent upon personal safety. 


CHAPTEK XI. 

UOBStBUB ONCE MOBE. 

Tbe old house in the Bue Montmartre has 
a very shut-up desolate air jnst now. Most 
of the great apartments are empty, for the 
lodgers are gone, and save one or two who 
hide themselves in the attics al] day and 
prowl around the streets by night, disrepu¬ 
table people, whom monsieur would once 
have scorned. 

But monsieur's affairs have been for a 
long time in a bad way. There were one or 
two tragedies.at Baden-Baden, for which the 
poUce insisted upon considering him re¬ 
sponsible, and monsieur had consequently 
been forced to retire from his pretty estab¬ 
lishment, and resume the personal super¬ 
vision of the lodging-house in the Bue 
Montmartre. This had formerly been a lu¬ 
crative profession, but somehow his lodgers 
always conceived a prejudice gainst mon¬ 
sieur, and this unreasonable feeling arose tO' 
such a height that not only the lodgers, but 
all the people in the neighborhood, shunned 
monsieur as they would the plague. In¬ 
deed, everybody avoided him except a few 
gentlemen who, though they usually wore a 
uniform, always appeared in plain dress 
when they sought monsieur s society, and 
were obliging enough to be exceedingly in¬ 
terested in everything that related to mon¬ 
sieur and his sister. 

Tet after a visit from one of these gentle¬ 
manly persons, Le Grignac always rubbed 
his hands, and chuckled and leered, and 
said, “Ah, Marie, they will have to be very 


sharp if they cutwlt you and me, eh, my 
dear?” 

To which Marie invariably responded: 

“Tou old idiotl You would have be¬ 
trayed yourself twenty times if it bad not 
been for me. Tou were always a fool, 
Pierre.” 

And then Be Grignac would crouch down 
into a corner by the fire, and stretch out his 
yellow hands over the blaze, and whine out: 

“Tou are so hard upon a man, Mariel 
Haven’t I always stood by you? Haven’t 
I—” 

“ 0 yes, you have, without doubt In 
the affair of the marquis’s diamonds—” 

“Hush, Mariel hush I” 

“And in the assassination of the duke,” 
proceeded the relentless woman, 

“Marie, Mariel Por God’s sake, hold 
your tongue 1” cried Be Grignac, shivering 
all over. 

She laughed scornfully. “ Ton were al¬ 
ways a coward, Pierre.” 

“ Well, what if I am? Why can’t you let 
the past alone? Why can’t you, I wonder? 
I’m sure it isn’t so very pleasant to remens- 
ber. But you always blame me. Tou al¬ 
ways did—^just as if you were always right 
Why didn’t you keep the captain when you 
had him—” 

“ Why didn’t you beep the girl when yon 
had her?” interrupted Marie, “ The game 
was all in your hands, but you were too stu¬ 
pid to play it. If you hadn’t been such an 
idiot, we might have been rich — rich, 
Pierre—do you hear?” 

“ I’m sure,” he began, with a horrible 
distortion of face. 

“ It’s no use quarrelling, though, now,” 
she went on, without minding him. She 
was cowering in a comer by the wretched 
fire, and her dark eyes—firm and expressive 
eyes—were filed musingly on the dull blaze. 
“The time has gone by, Pierre, both for 
you and me. We shall never have any 
chance again. We did our best We kept 
in the way we were started in. We’ve done 
a good many bad thiugsi and precious few 
good ones. I think perhaps we should have 
done better to have let the bad alone. But 
then it’s easy to get absolution.” 

“Now, Marie,” snivelled Be Grignac, 
“ don’t preach.” 

“ I’m not. I’m above such meanness. I 
was never so perfect a hypocrite as you, 
Pierre, though I could lie upon occasion as 
well as another. But you I why, you are 
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d^itful to the marrow—dissimulation is 
your life.” 

”Marie, you are so hard upon me!” he 
remonstrated, pathetically. 

“ Pshaw!” She stretched her thin white 
hands over the blaze. “ It’s a doleful pros¬ 
pect, Pierre. No fire and no supper.” 

While these two sat thus in their wretch¬ 
ed liome, mutually jealous, recriminating, 
starving, as they had seemed, together, an¬ 
other was coming toward them from over 
the sea. He had been hunted from place to 
place like a wild beast. His name was upon 
men’s lips linked with terms of esecratibn. 
He hid himself from the light of day; he, 
once a refined educated gentleman, with a 
gentleman’s instinct and fiistidious notions, 
had been herded with the vilest of people, 
with those whose outward filthiness was 
only equalled by their moral leprosy, in 
cellars, in noisome underground caverns too 
vile to be allowed that name; flying always 
from the officers who followed swiftly on 
his track, often almost overtaken, hunted 
down, scared, haunted till he had grown old, 
and thin, and haggard; till heart and hope 
failed him, and death would have been a 
friendly relief—till now, his passions dead, 
conscience awoke, caught him in a stem 
relentless grasp, and showed him to himself 
—turned him round and round, revealing 
his own soul to himself in all its hideous¬ 
ness, and showing him, too, by a lightning 
flash, the purity, the honor, the noble man¬ 
hood, the goodness, which all his wicked 
life he had abjured, and sneered at, and 
mocked. A.nd so loathing himself, and still 
clinging to his wretched life, he succeeds in 
crossing the ocean at last, and presents him¬ 
self before the two who are cowering over 
the fire in the Bue Montmartre, 

A gaunt, tall, grim apparition, ragged, 
dirty, dishevelled, unspeakabfy forlorn—he 
holds out his hands appealingly, and looks 
from one to the other. 

“Mon Dim! whom have we here?” cried 
Le Grignac, in a shaky voice. 

“ Don’t you see? It is I. I am hungry, 
and cold, and tired—and hunted for my 
life.” 

“Ugh! Ehl” The spectre came nearer 
the fire, but Le Grignac never stirred, only 
whined: 

•‘We are poor. Monsieur le Capitaine. 
We haven’t two sous in the world, and we 
have trouble enough of our own.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Pierre 1’ 


Marie got up from her seat as she spoke 
and came up to him, < > 

“Sit down, Earle!” 

Without a word he obeyed, and she went 
to a closet, where she rummaged for a ino^ 
ment, and came out with an old bit of a 
broken cup, filled with something bright 
and odorous, that suggested sunshine, and 
blue skies, and purple grapes. 

“ Drink it, Earle 1” And he drank. 

“Now, Marie, I call that extravagant—’' 

“ Stop your noise, Pierre. Here.” And 
she took a small gold cross from her neck. 
Everything else had gone long ago, but 
mademoiselle was a devout Catholic, and 
clung to this as in someway connecting her 
with the goodness and the heaven of Which 
else she had small hope, 

“Go out and buy food and coals!” He 
seized the bauble eagerly and hobbled away. 

While he was gone Marie was busy. She 
gave him water to wash his face, and combed 
out the long curling hair which she once 
thought beautiful, and which was now lux¬ 
uriant and untouched with silver! Then 
she brushed his shabby clothes, and brought 
from some unknown place a shabby old 
dressing-gown and slippers, and kneeling to 
put on the latter first, guessed how travel- 
worn he was—how terribly he must have 
suffered. 

And so, ministering to him, the man, as 
he was, faded away from before her, and 
she saw him again in the guise of years ago 
—^youug, handsome, gallant, winning, and 
her lover; and thinking of those old days, 
some tears fell upon his hands. 

He stirred. The apathy which bad pos¬ 
sessed him dissolved. 

“ Why do you do that, Marie?” 

“I loved you once, Earle,” she said, 
simply. 

“ God bless youl” 

Pierre came back with the food and the 
coals, and after eagerly clutching at the pact 
she offered him, retired to some den below 
stairs. 

After he had eaten, she said: 

“Now tell me all about it, Earlel” And 
he told her. 

She did not say much in reply, only once 
when he told her how intolerable life had 
become to him, she asked, “Why didn’t 
you give yourself up then?” 

“Icouldn’t, Marie,” he shuddered. “I 
am afraid to die.” She did not answer, 
only laid her band softly upon bis. 
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By-and-by she said: 

“You must sleep now, Earlel” : 

She arranged the shabby old chlntz-cov- 
«red sofa, and he lay down upon it. . 

“Come and sit by me, Marie I”. 

She went, drawing a low chair'near him, 
and letting her bead fall upon bis shoulder. 
After a while there came a low tap at the 
-door. Marie got up, softly glancing at Earle. 
He was asleep. She opened the door. 

“ What do you want, Pierre? ’ 

“ Only to see that you are comfortable. 
I want you to be comfortable, my dear,” he 
said, with a look and in a voice that in¬ 
stantly awakened her suspicions. 

He went away, and in a few minutes she 
followed cautiously, and leaning over the 
balusters, listened. There were voices that 
ehe knew well in conference in the hall be¬ 
low; in a moment they retired into one of 
the apartments. 

Then Marie, too, went back, and care¬ 
fully shut and locked the door. Her face 
was white, her eyes glowing, and her breath 
■came fast, but her hand did not tremble or 
falter in what she had determined to do. 

She put the fender before the grate, and 
drawing an iron brazier into the iniddle of 
the floor, heaped it with coals. She broke 
up a little workboi—a relic of better or 
worse days—for' kindling, and watched the 
dull coals as they began to bum redly. 

“ The law will be cheated of its victims, 
and you of your reward, Pierre," she said, 
A quiet'smile'parUng her lips. 

She turned then to the couch, and dropped 
upon the low chair beside it, her arms 
atbnnd his neck, her tears and kisses falling 
softly hpoh' the haggard face. He stirred, 
half woke. 

' “To-morrow, Marie, we Will go away 
together, and begin a new life,” be mur¬ 
mured. ■ 

“Yes, dear. To-morrow — to-morrow.” 
And then neither spoke again. 

“This is the apartment, monsieur,” said 
ie Grignac, his wolfish eyes rolling from 
'one to the other of the stout policemen who 
accompanied him. 

Monsieur the policeman knocked softly. 
Thb soft knock not being answered, he 
knocked more loudly. But that was also 
unnoticed. Then monsieur applied the 
strong club that be carried, and the door 
flewopendn a trice. - 

‘•Mon Dteul'’ 'went up in a cry: “ Bun, 
open the windows—open all of them I” 


“ What has happened?” asked Le Grig¬ 
nac, with chattering teeth. 

They all: pressed forward into the room 
together, and then all grew stiil in the pres¬ 
ence of the great mystery, 

“ They must have been dead some hours,” 
said the chief detective, looking at them not 
unpityingly. 

A month afterward—they do these things 
quickly in France—a hideous old man was 
led to ezecution. He made a little speech 
upon the scaffold to those around him. Be 
had been the victim of circumstances—he 
had always a great regard for jusdce and 
virtue—and so on till his foul life termi¬ 
nated—a profound dissimulator to the last. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

“ THE Kino b wat.t. have his OWH AUAIir.’' 

At.t, through the beautiful October, while 
the Indian summer queened it in the woods, 
kindling her crimson fires among the m:^ 
pies, painting the oaks in purple lake and 
the beeches a tawny gold, weaving a saf¬ 
fron haze about the distant mountain tops, 
and touching the lakes with shifting opa¬ 
line tints, the blackness of the shadow of 
death rested upon Boselands. In one of 
the stately rooms a slight young figure lay 
motionless—never stirring as the days .wqnt 
round and round, wearing a perfect am¬ 
biance of dieath, only the slow sqaieely per¬ 
ceptible tbrobblug of the heart preyen tfng 
the seeming' from being real. And so fhe 
.days went on and on, and doctors. .^^4 
nurses, mere in despair .than hope, foag^ 
death inch by inch, and kept hlmAt hay. 

Up in a little room by herself, her eyes 
dry, and with ■ no outward sigu qf sorrow 
ezcept the white sphinxlike loo.k in h,er 
face, Rose prayed for him all day long— 
with her lips over and over till she was 
weary, and with her heart always. And so 
.by',and-by some news came up that made 

her turn sick wjUi joy. 

It was possible that he might live—live to 
lift from her spiU the guilt.of his death, 
live to hear her confession, to pity and for¬ 
give her. The faint hope gained strength, 
and at last became certainty. 

And now, as bis convalescence became 
established, Rose trembled to think that she 
must meet .him soon. She dreaded , yet 
longed. for the meeting—^longed to imV|S It 
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over — shmnk from it in inexpressible 
diame. 

The Korember snow was falling, when 
one day she was startled by St. John’s 
voice close at her side; 

“ Ralph wants to see yon, Rose. He has 
asked for you a great many times, but I 
haven’t thought him strong enough to meet 
you till to-day. Will you go now?” 

She got up immediately, went swiftly 
down stairs, without giving herself time to 
think, and into his room. 

He half raised himself and gave her a 
long look. Whatever distrust he had had, 
whatever doubts, melted away In the light 
of her presence like snow-wreaths in the sun. 
Her superb beauty was dimmed by grief; 
her beautiful eyes were soft with imshed 
tears; her proud imperial beauty was gone, 
and in its place a drooping gentleness; her 
whole air and manner seemed to Implore 
forgiveness. 

Seeing her so, he could only hold out his 
arms, while his face became alight with 
love, and cry: 

“ 0 my darling, come to mel” 

With a few swift steps she reached his 
aide, and sank upon her knees. 

“No, no,” she cried, when he would 
have raised her.. “ Wait till yon know how 
&lae, and dishonest, and cruel 1 have been, 
how I have debased the womanliness that 
yon thought so pure and perfect—and then 
if you can forgive me—O Ralph! 1 shall 
hless you forever!” 

He listened silently while she told him 
everything—never uttering a word, though 
there were places where his face grew white, 
and he set bis teeth hard together. And 
still at the close the silence remained un¬ 
broken. 

“O Ralph!” she sobbed, then, “wont 
yon speak to me? I can bear blame better 
than this silent reproach.” 

“ I have no words of blame for you,” he 
said, tenderly. “ Tou have suffered enough. 
Uy whole heart pities and forgives yon. 
Did you think my love was so meagre and 
narrow? Dear, we will forget the past, and 
grow good and strong together.” 

She rose, her eyes smiling upon him 
through their tears—and just then St. John 
came in. 

“ Tell him 1” whispered Rose, with burn¬ 
ing cheeks. 

Ralph told bim, softening as much as 
jiossib!e,and extenuating wherever be could. 


seeing how much she thanked him by her 
eloquent face. 

St. John listened quietly, saying at last, 
with a grim smile, “And yet yon are going 
to marry her?’ 

“HI can.” 

“ She hasn't a dollar of her own, Ralph, 
and how do you know but the true heiress 
will exact the arrears.” 

“ It is no matter,” Ralph said, with glow¬ 
ing face. 

“ Well, you are determined?” 

“Of course we are.” 

“ Then I don’t know as I can do better 
than to ^ve you my blessing. There is a 
certain will; dear boy, in which you are 
mentioned, and you know you are always at 
homo at Roselands.” 

St. John went away with a snspiclous 
dimness about the eyes. His face was a 
study when he opened the library door and 
looked in. 

A great wood fire was dying out on the 
hearth in crimson splendor. The red sun 
hanging low in the west shone across miles 
and miles of snowy fields, and streaming in 
at the deep bay window, lay bright and 
warm upon the sof t-hued carpet, upon the 
landscapes upon the walls—reminiscences 
of the lost summer—upon the dark oaken 
doors and wainscoting, and upon the lofty 
bookcase packed from floor to ceiling. 

“Victoirel” he called. 

There was a slight rustling of the drapery 
about the bay window, and Yictoire came 
out. 

“My master?’ 

She liked to call him so, having acqnli^ 
the trick in the long lessons that had be¬ 
guiled the winter—and the word had al¬ 
ways seemed to him as sweet as a term of 
endearment. He looked at her, thinking 
that she had grown lovely with every day. 

She stood by a great armchair, her white 
hand resting upon its purple cushion, her 
pure face full of a sweet repose, her inno¬ 
cent eyes meeting bis fearlessly. As he 
looked, the resemblance that haunted bim 
grew so strong and clear, that for half its 
sake, and half for her own sweet self, he 
yearned to take her in his arms and pour 
out upon her the hoarded tenderness of sdl 
the past silent years. But he controlled 
himself, and only said: 

“ Vlctoire, I have some news for you.” 

The innocent eyes smiled a little as sho 
asked; 
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‘••What la It?” 

He bad a mind to startle her; he wanted 
to see her color come and go, to hear broken 
rorprised esclamationa, to see her deport 
herself like any other woman; for as she 
stood before him so calm and sweet, she 
seemed inaccessible, and his heart began to 
ache with a vague fear. 

“Ton are the heiress to all the Beau¬ 
champ property,” he said, abruptly. “ It 
Is not Eose at all, but you.” 

Her steady soft eyes did not falter, only 
the faint rose in her cheeks grew a little 
deeper as she said, quietly; 

“ I knew that a long time ago, master.” 

He was greatly astonished. 

“How?” he asked. 

She told him. 

“And yet you have staid here con¬ 
tentedly.” 

“ The tnouey you have paid me for copy¬ 
ing was enough for me,” she said, smiling. 
“ But what will Ealph and Bose do?” 

“ Never mind them. What will you do? 
I cannot hope to keep you hidden here any 
longer.” 

Nor the first time she looked disturbed. 


“ Shall you send me away, then? O mon¬ 
sieur I” 

“Victoire, little Victoire, do you know 
howmyhearthas yearnedoveryou? Child, 
yon have kept your mother’s sweetness, but 
you are spared her faults. You are strong, 
when she was weak. Ton are what I 
fancied her to be,” said St. John, with emo¬ 
tion. 

“Perhaps, then, monsieur would let me 
stay with him,” said 'Victoire, an arch 
smile dimpling her cheeks. “ I could go 
on writing, and you could pay the money as 
usual. 1 shall not come into my fortune 
just yet, and monsieur is too generous—” 

“ Victoire 1” 

The repressed vehemence of the tone 
startled her. His face was luminous, his 
eyes glowing. 

“lam old and gray, I have known sor¬ 
row ; niy life is looking toward sunset, but 
I want you, love, I want you the more for 
all these. Child, can you love me?” 

Her voice was Infinitely sweet and tender 
as she said: 

“ Dear master, I need you, for I do love 
you.” 
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VIOTOB ST. BRIDE, OR THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A SUIT BEJBOTBD—^MUITABT OUBSI8. 

Oh the 14th of October, 1806—a day des¬ 
tined to be ever and sadly remembered in 
the annals of Germany—the Baroness Ida 
Von Arneim, a young, beautiful, wealthy 
and childless widow, was seated In the hand¬ 
some drawing-room of her residence at Wei¬ 
mar. She was not alone. Seated in close 
proximity to the fair lady was a gentleman 
wearing the rich ceurt costume of the pe¬ 
riod. 

Tall, well-formed and eminently hand¬ 
some, the Count Von Attenberg was still 
far from prepossessing. There was an am¬ 
biguity in bis smile, an artificiality in his 
manner, however graceful, an occMional 
sinister expression in his eye, which h^ 
something repellant to a wom^ of the 
world 80 well versed in reading character as 
was the lovely baroness. 

“ I came, fair Ida,” said the count, pnr- 
snlng a previous train of remark, “ to urge 
you to reconsider your decision.” 

“After my injunction to drop the subject 
forever,” replied the baroness, coldly. 

“1 do not remember that I gave my 
promise to obey, madame,” lejoineidVoa 
Attenberg. 

“ You have chosen an ill time to renew .a 
suit utterly hopeless, sir.” 

“Pardon—it is at this moment, wbenUie 
enemy, is pressing onward, that It appears 


to me fitting to again offer you my hand, 
my name and my protection.” 

“ Metbinks, sir,” said the baroness, with 
a scarcely disguised expression of scorn, 
“ that if you desired to extend your protec¬ 
tion to one or all of your countrywomen, 
your place at this moment would be, not in 
the rear of the army, in the boudoir of a 
lady, but in the front, facing death in the 
ranks of our brave Prussians.” 

“ Each one to his taste, my dear baron¬ 
ess,” replied the count, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, though a slight fiush of shame 
tinged his eheek. “1 wasn’t cut out for a 
soldier.” 

“Oh, if I were only a manP’ Bald the 
baroness, clenching her little hand. 

“ But you are only a woman,” said the 
count. “ Consider your unprotected situa¬ 
tion-alone here in this threatened city— 
your' servants gone forth to meet the enemy, 
only a girl to bear you company—^for I don’t 
count poor old Father Franz, the priest, 
who hid himself away in some comer of the 
bouse at the first note of the artillery, 
Harhl what was that?” 

“The same artillery which frightened a 
poor, old, paralytic man, but which seenu 
to have sent the color from your cheeks, 
most piilssaht and valorous count” 

“By heavensi the sound draws nearer, 
barpn^” /^d the count, rising, “Can 
ohr troops have been defeated?” 

“If they have been—treble shame fall on 
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the cowards who have remained at home 
during the hattlel” cried tfae-Uaroneas, 

' The count gazed on the beautiful face 
flushed with emotion, the sparkling-ej’es, 
the graceful figure, and beared a sigh. 

“ I await yoUr answer," he said, meekly. 

“You bare had it twice,” replied the 
baroness. ‘‘Tinder no circumstances of 
distress or misfortune, after no lapse of 
time, could 1 be induced to entertain your 
offer, I reject it, utterly, and any attempt 
at a renewal of the conversation of this 
morning must lead to a suspension of even 
that interchange of cold civilities which 
our mutual position in the same social circle 
demands. I have the honor of wishing you 
good-morning. Count Von Attenberg.” 

She rose as she spoke, and her words were 
pronounced with the air of a sovereign 
princess dismissing an ofiending vassal. 
Cowed, abashed and indignant, at the same 
time, the count bowed iow, and retired 
without a word. 

As he descended the staircase, he mut¬ 
tered to himself, with a deep oath: ‘‘ That 
woman shall be mine by fair means or by 
foul. 1 will humble her proud spirit before 
another sun rises and sets. Let the French 
come to Weimar—in the midst of the con¬ 
fusion 1 shall hare an opportunity to carry 
out my plans. They will never interfere 
with me —I have a secret understanding 
with them, thanks to my diplomacy. And 
now to the court of the grand duchess, to 
play the patriot and hero, to tell what I 
would have done bad 1 been in command 
of troops.” 

He flung himself upon bis horse, and 
dashing bis spurs into the animal’s sides, 
rode oS at a gallop to report himself at 
court. No one who witnessed his proud 
bearing, as he sat on his horse like a pala¬ 
din, would have suspected that the Count 
Von Attenberg was at heart an arrant 
coward. 

Meanwhile Minna, the favorite maid of 
the baroness, had rushed into the presence 
of her mistress, all the color fled from her 
soft cheeks, and her little heart beating as 
as if it would leap from her bosom, 

“O madamet” she cried. ‘‘Do yon 
hear it?” 

‘‘The cannon? Oh, yes,” replied the 
baroness, calmly. 

“ It comes nearer and nearer. V , 

“ It does, indeed, my pbor girU?. 

"•Yes, ma’am, And don’t you remember 


- poor Earl' that used to work in -our jgar- 
den?” 

“Perfectly, well.” - 

“You know, he would go,for a soldier, 
and they put him into the huzzars. Well, 

’ ma’am, he just rode into the city, badly 
wounded, and when they took him oS his 
horse, be said that our army was in retreat, 
and the French in full pursuit. Oh I we 
shall all be killed i” 

Vo not be foolish,” said the baroness. 
“ The French do not war on women. We 
may be plundered of our property, if this 
news be true, but they will surely spare our 
lives." 

Here a terrific shriek burst from the lips 
of the affrighted girl, A round shot from 
the enemy’s guns struck the window of the 
opposite house, dashed the sash and glass 
to atoms, as it went plunging through the 
building. 

“ We bad better close the shutters,’’ said 
the baroness, pale but calm, and while her 
attendant stood rooted to the spot, incapa¬ 
ble of action, the high-born lady, with her 
own hands, closed and fastened all the shut¬ 
ters of the front windows of the house, and 
made the doors secure. She then sat down, 
patiently to await the result. For hours 
the two women were compelled to listen to 
the roar of the heavy guns, to hear shells 
bursting in their imiAidiate vicinity, to lis¬ 
ten to the tramp and din of soldiery passing 
through the streets, to catch glimpses, 
through the back windows of the house, of 
lurid fiames and volcanic smoke, indicating 
that, here and there, a furious soldiery, 
flushed with victory, and perhaps maddened 
with deep potations, had applied the torch 
to peaceful dwellings. 

Night came, however, and the privacy, of 
the baroness had not been intruded on. 
She began to think that her house bad ut¬ 
terly escaped the notice of the enemy, and 
even Minna by degrees recovered her wont¬ 
ed spirits. However, she prudently pre. 
pared a sumptuous supper, thinking that, 
if any soldiers should invade her bouse, 
good treatment might secure them immuni¬ 
ty from insult. 

In the coarse of the evening,. .a thunder¬ 
ing knocking was beard at the front door. 

.. “ Oo down and.open the door,” said the 
baroness. “ But stay—I will do it myself,” 

. Hefpre shs.had balf..crossed, the drawing¬ 
room, however, a tremendous crash was 
beard, followed , instantly by footsteps and 
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voices on the staircase* She pansedi and 
calmly awaited the lesnlt, 

“Ten thousand bombshellsl’’ cried a 
rude voice la French, which the haroness 
understood perfectly; “these aristocrats 
don’t keep open house, Victor. Shall wo 
make a bonfire of the shanty ?’* 

“ Waitl” said a stem voice in reply. 

In a tnoment mote the tpeakers were in 
drawing-room. One of them was a burly 
fellow, begrimmed with smoke and gunpow¬ 
der, the other a light, graceful, black-eyed 
youth, both dressed in the uniform of the 
grenadiers of the guard. They flung the 
door wide open, and advanced with charged 
bayonets. 

“Halt!” said the stouter of the two. 
“Present arms! Boraieur aux damesl Sa¬ 
lute the ladies.” 

The younger soldier dropped the butt of 
his musket to the ground, let the barrel fall 
into the hollow of his left arm, gaaed on 
the baroness sternly, and then glanced scorn¬ 
fully around the apartment. 

“Gentlemen,” said the baroness, calmly, 
“ may I beg to know to what I am indebted 
for this visit?” 

“Blood and wounds, madame!” cried 
the stouter soldier. We’ve been fighting 
all day, and are hungry as wolves. We’ve 
been on our feet for eight-and-forty hours, 
and require rest. What we want is a good 
supper and good beds.” 

“ Peace, comrade,” said the more youth¬ 
ful soldier, with a wave of his hand, and 
relaxing, somewhat, the sternness of his ex¬ 
pression, under the influence of the grace 
and loveliness of the lady. “ The fortune 
of war, madame, has authorized ns to de¬ 
mand ho.'pitality. This house is assigned 
us as our quariers. You have but to supply 
our needs, and, far from aimoying.you, you 
may rely upon that forbearance which a 
French soldier knows how to accord to the 
the unfortunate and helpless. More—I 
pledge you my word and honor that we will 
protect you against any insult from any 
quarter whatsoever. And, the further to 
re-assure you, let me inform you, madame, 
that so soon as Marshal Augereau arrives 
in Weimar,' an order will be promulgated 
punishing with death any Frenchman, sol¬ 
dier or private, who injures one of her 
citizens.” 

The countess bowed low, and invited her 
guests to accompany her to the dining'room. 
She and the young soldier took their seats 


at the upper end of the table, Minna and 
Bertrand at the lower. It is useless to say 
that ample justice was done by both the 
grenadiers to the somptuoua late set out 
before them. 

CHAPTER IL 
A inaHT AD-VEimmE. 

After supper, the baroness and the young 
soldier adjourned to the drawing-room, and 
they conversed together with the ease of 
old acquaintances, notwithstanding the ab¬ 
normal character of the circumstances 
which had brought them together. In the 
course of their talk, the young soldier said: 

“ Madame, you have been good enough to 
give me your name. 1 can only respond by 
a half-confidence. My baptismal name is 
Victor—am known by that in the army— 
yet my family is one of the proudest in 
France. They discarded me, however, be¬ 
cause I embraced liberal ideas—turned me 
into the streets, in a word. My sympathies 
and my ambition led me to the profession 
of arms. Under the eagles of France I have 
carried a musket—itmay be that a marshal’s 
baton is reserved for me. This, however, I 
know, that whatever befall me, whether to 
die a private in the ranks, or to live in com¬ 
mand of a division, 1 have a heart equal to 
either fate.” 

The hour growing late, however, the bar¬ 
oness assigned rooms to her guests, and 
then retired. Bertrandhad long been yawn¬ 
ing, in spite of the bright eyes of pretty 
little Minna, 

“Go to bed,” said Victor to his comrade. 
“ One of us must keep watch—let it be me; 
I can take my rest to-morrow.” 

“ Tou were always a good fellow, Vic¬ 
tor,” said Bertrand, at the end of a prodi¬ 
gious yawn. “And It would bo useless for 
me to play the sentinel, for I should be sure 
to sleep upon my post Good-night.” 

Victor sat down in the drawing-room, 
having first loaded and primed his musket, 
and prepared for his night’s vigil. The 
beauty and grace of the baroness had made 
a strong inpression ou him. For years he 
' had led the stormy life of a soldier, without 
once mingling in the polished society—in 
the heart of which he had been born.! This 
lovely woman brought back to him memo¬ 
ries of peaceful life, of bright saloons, of 
radiant ladies, of mazy dances and sumptu¬ 
ous entertalnmeotii.' > Might he not one day. 
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in hq>pier times, fame and fortune achiered, 
tlie sword sbeatbed, aspire to ber favor? 

From tbe midst of dreams like these, be 
was aroused by a sbriek in tbe corridor. 
Oatcbing up bis musket, be rushed into tbe 
entry, and at the further end of it, just be¬ 
fore tbe open window, he saw tbe baroness 
struggling in the grasp of a strange man. 

“ Helpl help! ’ she cried, and bursting 
from the bands of tbe intruder, she rushed 
towards Victor, and sank fainting at his 
feet. 

Tbe soldier’s wrath mounted like a blaze. 

“ Villain 1” he shouted. 

He bad dropped his musket, and grappled 
with his adversary hand-to-hand. The lat¬ 
ter, watching bis opportunity, made a 
snatch at the handle of a poignard he wore 
in his bosom. Quick as thought, Victor 
disarmed him, and, exerting all his latent 
strength, caught him up in his arms, and 
dashed him headlong through the open 
window. 

“Where is he?” cried the baroness, at 
last restored to consciousness. 

“ I hope I have killed him,” replied Vic¬ 
tor. “ Do you know him?” 

“It is the Count Von Attenberg,” re¬ 
plied the baroness, agbast. “ One of the 
most influential men in Weimar, and more 
than suspected of being a friend of France. 
Ton are entitled to ail my confidence, and 
I will withhold nothing. This man is a re¬ 
jected suitor. He attempted to carry me 
off this night by force, and compel me to 
marry him. If he is at liberty, he will 
move heaven and earth to effect your de¬ 
struction and ruin my fame.” 

Victor walked to tbe window, and looked 
out. A neighboring bivouac fire brought 
every object into full prominence. 

“ He must have got off unharmed,” he 
muttered to himself. 

“Hark!” said the baroness. “I hear 
tbe tramp of soldiers. They halt before the 
house. I hear the street door open. Min¬ 
na must have admitted them. Fly—hide 
yourself.” 

“Where?” asked Victor. “They will 
search the house.” 

“ There is one room they will notsearch,” 
replied the baroness. 

“ What one?” 

“My chamber.” She flung the door 
open. “ Hnter, sir. It is the only place of 
refuge.” 

' A guard soon made its appearance. Ac¬ 


companying tbe officer in command, was 
tbe Count Von Attenberg, 

“Are you sure, count,” asked the officer, 
“ that you can identify the villain who at¬ 
tempted your life?” 

“ I could not see his face,” replied the 
count, “ But I think 1 should know him 
by his figure.” 

“ He has hardly had time to escape,” re¬ 
plied the officer. “And we will search 
every room in the house.” 

“Every room but one,” said the baron¬ 
ess, advancing. 

“ Without exception,” said the French 
officer. 

“You will except, I know, my own pri¬ 
vate apartment,” said the baroness, 

“ Certainly,” replied the officer, bowing, 

The baroness felt a load lifted from her 
heart. 

In tbe mean time, the struggle had arouseft 
Bertrand from bis first sleep, and from his 
chamber door he had become cognizant 
all that followed. He heard the officer, in 
command say to Von Attenberg: 

“ If he is taken, he will be dealt with 
summarily. Fifteen paces and a volley wiU 
square his account.” 

A moment afterwards Bertrand presented 
himself, and saluted the French officer. 

“ Captain," said he, " I surrender with¬ 
out summons.” 

“Do you know that man?” asked the 
officer of Von Attenberg. 

“Iknow him," said Bertrand, saluting 
the count. “ He had a falling out with me 
just now—out of the window.” 

“You know the marshal’s order,” said 
the officer, sternly. 

“ By heart,” replied the soldier. “ Take 
me away. Tbe sooner it's over, the belter.” 

“ Permit me to speak oue word with this 
man,” said tbe baroness. 

Tbe officer in command of the squad as¬ 
sented, and tbe lady drew Bertrand out of 
earshot of the witnesses. 

“ You are innocent,” she said, in a trem¬ 
ulous tone. 

“ I have confessed,” replied the soldier. 

“But you are innocent,” pursued the 
lady. 

“Belt so,” answered Bertrand. “Vic¬ 
tor saved my life in battle—swore that I 
would repay tbe deed the next time his own 
was in peril. The hour has come, and 1 am 
ready. When the muster roll is called in 
heaven, I shall answer to my liame,” 
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“ But Victor ■would never permit thla.” 
“He must not know It till it Is all over.” 
The baroness wrung her hands. 

“I know not what to do,” she cried. 

“Do nothing,” returned the soldier. 

“ Captain, I am ready.” 

“Ton shall be saved. If human power 
can effect it,” were the last words of the 
baroness. 

CHAPTER III. 

TBir TBAES AFIBB. 

At the close of a flue October day in the 
year 1816, a man of middle age, strongly 
built, with dark gray hair and mustache, 
and wearing a long, faded, blue surtout but¬ 
toned closely to the throat, and a cap of the 
same color, which had seen long service, 
knocked at the door of a stately house In 
Weimar. 

It was opened by a corpulent, jovial, 
red-faced man, attired in a plain livery. 

“This is the house of the Baroness Von 
Axneim, I believe.” 

“It is.” 

“ Is the baroness at home?” 

“Not exactly—but I expect her.” 

“ She lives here?” 

“Not exactly, sir,” replied the red-faced 
man. “But this is her home—that. Is 
when she is at home, which is rarely.” 

** I am weary-having walked a long dis¬ 
tance,” said the stranger. “Have you any 
objection to my walking in and resting for 
a while?” 

“None in the least, sir. The doors of 
this house are always open, though the mis¬ 
tress Is rarely at home.” 

The stranger was ushered into the sitting- 
room, and the corpulent man who had ad¬ 
mitted him busied himself in procuring re¬ 
freshments, bread and cheese, and beer, of 
which the stranger gratefully partook. 

“Pardon roe, sir,” ssnd the led-faced 
man, “ but though you speak German ex¬ 
cellently, I thought I detected a little of the 
French accent.” 

“ I came by it honestly,” said the stran¬ 
ger. “ I am a Frenchman.” 

“Tourhand?’ cried the red-faced man. 
“ I, too, am a Frenchman, nee fa 
fVoncef” 

“Flee fa Francet” repeated the stranger. 
“ But how comes it that you, a lover of fa 
belfa France, are settled down away here In 
Germany?” 


“Ahl It is a long story, fellow-country¬ 
man,” said the man. “ I came here with 
the French army in 1806, this very day, ten 
years ago. This is between ourselves. I 
and a comrade were quartered in this bouse. 
Ho had a scuffle with one of the granAees of 
the place, and came near killing him. A. 
guard came to arrest him. I confessed the 
crime to save his life, for he had once saved 
mine. Luckily, my affair was put off till 
the next morning—and for want of a better 
prison, I "Was lodged In an outhouse. But 
my good angel was not asleep.” 

“ Your good angel ?” 

** Yes, in the shape of as plump and pret¬ 
ty a girl as ever your eyes rested on. My 
angel cajoled the sentinels, gave them 
drugged wine, and when they were sound 
asleep, set me at liberty, and found me a 
secure hiding-place. The grand army 
marched away without me. In due time I 
emerged into daylight again, shaved off my _ 
whiskers and moustache, bade adieu to 
eagles and to glory, married my preserver, 
and became a steward, as roy wife is house¬ 
keeper, to the Baroness Ida Von Arnelm— 
the loveliest and most unhappy lady in the 
world.” 

“ What is the cause of her unhappiness?” 

“ That is a secret known only to herself,” 
said the ex-soldier. “All I know about it 
is, that, a few months after the battle of 
Jena, she left Weimar suddenly, and went 
away, somewhere, where, I know not. She 
came back in a year, much changed in ap¬ 
pearance, though still lovely, but with a 
sad, spiritual beauty, touching to look upon. 
She did not remain here long, but went 
away to a country-house in Berlin, whither 
she was summoned by her father, old Gen¬ 
eral Von Eastadt, who found himself in 
failing health. She always comes here, 
however, on the anniversary of the battle of 
Jena—this day—and generally remains for 
a few days. She la kind to ■ua— gentle as 
ever—but something evidently weighs upon 
her mind.” 

“ Has she shown no intention of chang¬ 
ing her condition—of marrying again?” 
asked the stranger. 

“None. She has had suitors—more than 
I con reckon on my fingers—^but she sends 
them all to the rightabout, in double quick 
time. This makes us think that her sad¬ 
ness is an affair of the heart. My wife, 
SKnna, will have It that she lost her heart 
to my comrade, Victor, who was quartered 
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here vrltb me, titer tbebattieol Jena. But 
I don’t believe in love at first sight—not II 
Victor was a fine fellow, however. I won¬ 
der what has become of him.” 

" Silled, most probably,” said the stran¬ 
ger. “Few of the old Gluard survived 
Waterloo.” 

“Ahl Waterloo! they were too much 
for the liittle Corporal there. English, 
French, Dutch, Germans, all the world 
against him. But for the baroness I should 
have been forced to march i^tdnst the em¬ 
peror. But she saved me from conscription, 
and, thank Heaven t Europe is at peace once 
more. But you must excuse me now, for 1 
bear carriage-wheels, smd it may be the 
baroness.” 

In a short time the door opened, and a 
lady appeared, accompanied by an old gen¬ 
tleman. It was the baroness, and her fath¬ 
er, General Von Bastadt 

"I am told you wished to see mo, sir,” 
said the baroness. 

“Tes, madame,” replied the stranger, 
with some embarrassment; “ that is, if 1 
have the honor of addressing the Baroness 
Ida Von Ameim.” 

“ That is my name, sit,” said the lady. 

Bertrand, and his wife Uinna, now a 
pretty dame, had entered the room, and 
were busy with some household arrange¬ 
ments, but of course their curiosity per¬ 
mitted them to lose nothing of what passed 
between the mysterious stranger and their 
mistress. 

“ Ten years ago,” said the stranger, “ a 
young French soldier, who bore the name 
of Victor, was a guest in this house.” 

“ I remember him,” said the baroness, in 
a voice shaken with emotion. “I have 
beard nothing of him since that day. I 
have supposed him—” here the tears gath¬ 
ered in her eyes—“ dead.” 

“ He is not dead,” replied the stranger. 

The baroness r^sed her eyes to heaven, 
and clasped her hands, while her lips moved 
as if uttering a prayer. 

“He lives, sir, you sayP’l she resumed, 
but deeply agitated. 

“ lives and la well. Moreover, he would 
present himself here if he thought you 
hadn’t forgotten him.” 

“I thought he had forgotten me,” said 
the baroness, in a low tons. 

“Botforone moment!” cried the stran¬ 
ger. “ In the roar of battle—in the hour of 
victory-in the hour of defeat—at Moscow, 


at the Berezina, at Waterloo—he thought 
of you as the devotee thinks of bis patron 
saint “Look on me,” he cried, advanc¬ 
ing into the full light of the apartment (he 
had hitherto kept himself in the shade)— 
“ Ida Von Arneim, have you forgotten your 
poor Victor?” 

He extended his arms. The baroness 
rushed to his embrace, and folded him to 
her heart 

“Are you not a little too demonstrative, 
my dear?" asked her father, uneasily, as he 
drew her away from the guest whose faded 
surtout and general shabbiness impressed 
him most unpleasantly. 

“Ton know the inestimable service he 
rendered me,” said the baroness, apologeti¬ 
cally. 

“ Yea—yea—^I know all about that” said 
the genend, testily. 

“Tenthousand bombshells!” cried Ber¬ 
trand, “ what a lout I was not to recognize 
my old comrade 1 If German beer and sau¬ 
sages hadn’t muddled my brain, I should 
have known him among a thousand.” 

And he hogged his old comrade to his 
heart. Minna, too, received an affectioiute 
embrace and recognltiou. 

“And now, sir,” said the old general, 
stiffly, “pray tell me what I can do for 
you.” 

“ I come, sir,” said Victor, “ to ask you 
for the hand of your daughter.” 

The blood mounted to the old general’s 
face. He eyed the speaker from head to 
foot, in speechless indignation. At last be 
found breath to say; 

“ Upon my word, sir, you are a very 
modest man.” 

“ I await your answer, sir,” said Victor, 
placidly. 

“Are you serious?” 

“ Quite serious.” 

“ Very good, sir. Then I reply that my 
daughter, with my consent, bestows her 
hand on no one who is not my equal in 
rank and position.” 

“That is fair and proper,” answered Vic¬ 
tor, coolly. 

“In the first place, then,” said Von 
Bastadt, “ I am a general.” 

“So am I,” answered Victor, throwing 
open bis snrtout, and displaying the unl- 
f orm and insignia of bis rank. “ But I out¬ 
rank you, for I am a marshal of France." 

“ I wear the cross of the Black Eagle,” 
said Von Bastadt. 
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“And I the cross of the Legion of Honor,’’ 
answered Victor. 

“1 am a baron of the empire,” 

“And I a duke and peer of France—the 
proofs are at your disposal. Though I fol¬ 
lowed my emperor to the fatal field of 
Waterloo, the king has restored me to the 
honors and estates of my race. As duke 
and marshal of France, may I, Victor St. 
Bride, call myself your equal, baron?” 

“Give me your hand, my dear duke,” 
said the old man, “ I shall be proud of your 
alliance. Ida, what say you to this gentle¬ 
man’s ofEer?” 

The baroness blushed deeply, but was 
silent. 

“ Shall I betray our secret, Ida?” asked 
St. Bride, taking her hand. 

The baroness nodded assent. 

“Then know,” said St. Bride, “that this 
lady is already my wife!” 

“Your Wifel” said the astounded gen¬ 
eral, 

“ Ten years ago to-night, we were mar¬ 
ried in this house by Father Franz, an aged 
priest, who is still alive to testify to the 
fact. It was a night of terror—the night 
that followed the battle of Jena. I saved 
your daughter from forcible abduction, but, 
by the act, incurred the deadly enmity of 
the Count Von Attenberg. Soldiers were 
sent to arrest me—only one room in the 
house was sacred from search. That room 
—sacred as a holy shrine—no man living 
had a right to occupy but her husband. 
She hid me there. There, that no blot 
might rest upon her fame, our hands were 
united by a priest. But I, a poor soldier, 
never dreamed of calling her my own, 
though the church would have sanctioned 
the pretension. I tore myself away from 
my generous benefacti'ess, and followed the 
■fortunes of war. I had released her from 
her vows, the moment they were uttered. 
But I did not forget her, I had before 
lived for glory—I now lived for love. I 
sought promotion in the cannon’s mouth, 
because each step raised me nearer to her 
social level. Then came the fatal field of 


Waterloo. I survived the carnage, but I 
deemed my fortunes ruined by the event. 
The influence of my family, however, now 
once more, by the restoration of the Bour¬ 
bons, replaced to their former rank, sufficed 
to procure an amnesty for the past; and 
open a path to the future. I was presented 
to the king, and he was good enough to say, 
that he knew a soldier who bad been as 
true as I had been to Napoleon would be 
true to his legitimate sovereign, now that 
the sceptre had irrevocably changed hands. 
Once secure in my position, I hastened to 
Weimar to find Ida, yet free, yet loving, yet 
trusting, and oh 1 more beautiful than ever.” 

Baron Von Rastadt took a huge pinch of 
snuff. 

“Very romantic, and very irregular?’ 
said he. “Nothing equal to it in the an¬ 
nals of the Von Rastadts, and they date 
back to the time of Noah, But what’s done 
can’t be undone, though it may as well re¬ 
main a family secret. That marriage was 
null and void. There must be a public 
ceremony.” 

“But yon forgive us, father!” said Ida. 

“ Of course I do,” said the old gentleman. 
“ Cordially—entirely.” 

The duke aud the baroness were publicly 
united in a few days, with all the ceremony 
and parade that the rank of the parties re¬ 
quired. The grand duke and duchess were 
present on the occasion, and it was remem¬ 
bered long afterwards that Goethe kissed 
the bride. 

In the happy years that followed, they 
divided their time between Paris and Wei¬ 
mar. Bertrand and Minna fallowed their 
fortunes, treated always rather as friends 
than domestics. Indeed when wholly alone, 
Victor and Bertrand fought their battles 
over again, aud renewed the familiarity of 
their old campaigning days. But in the 
presence of company, the the es-grenadier 
treated his old comrade with the most punc¬ 
tilious respect, nor was he ever known to 
boast among his associates of his former 
intimacy with a peer and a marshal of 
France. 
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VIOLETS. 

BY AmrA UOBBZS. 


Bbilliantly lighted rooms, filled with 
a gay throng of “ brave men and fair wo¬ 
men,” moving in response to the bewitch¬ 
ing strains of a Strauss wait^. What in all 
this scene recalled to the mind of Philip 
Clayton a moss-covered bank dotted with 
violets—the soft breath of a May morning 
just stirring the young leaves of the trees 
above his head, as he bent to look into.the 
deep eyes of the young girl at his side— 
themselves the hue of the flowers she held 
in her hand? 

That was five years ago, and although 
often recalled, perhaps never had the scene 
returned sb vividly; so. completely over¬ 
whelmed him that he seemed to be once 
more lining it; and dropping into a seat 
near him, which chanced to-be at an open 
window where the heavy curtains partially 
shut out the Ugbt and noise, he abandoned 
himself to his memories. 


How sweet and trustful rose before him 
the lovely face of that fair girl—May Bar¬ 
clay—“Aie May,” he had called her that 
day—for the first time. She was the orphan 
grandchild of the old farmer with whom he 
had taken board for a few weeks while re¬ 
covering from a long illness, and many were 
the sweet shy attentions she had shown to 
the poor pale .student. As he grew stronger, 
and able to follow her fleet steps, .she had 
introduced him to all her favorite haunts— 
her seat In the old elm that overshadowed 
the brook—the soft bed of pine needles in 
tbe little grove behind the farmhouse—and 
on this well-remembered morning, the 
mossy bank where the first violets were 
always found. Grandfather Barclay made 
no objection when Philip told of his love 
for his grandchild, for Philip had won his 
heart, as well as May’s. 

’’She Is a good girl,” he said, fondly 
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stroking her soft curls, “ and will make you 
a good wile some day. Tou are both of 
you too young yet to think much of such 
matters. Go back to your studies with a 
brave heart, my boy, and he sure that 
wherever you may be, and whatever you 
may be doing, there is always one, thinking 
of you and loving you, waiting patiently lor 
the time when you may come back and 
claim her.” 

And then there had been a few bright, 
beautiful and happy days, when all heaven 
and earth seemed to rejoice and be happy 
with the young lovers—a final walk to the 
mossy bank—a few violets gathered as a 
parting token (they were resting next his 
heart even now), a sorrowful farewell, and 
he had left his darling sobbing iu her 
grandfather’s arms, as broken-hearted as if 
she had had a presentiment of all that was 
to befall before they met again. 

Philip fully intended to return in three 
months, when the next vacation would oc¬ 
cur, but when sc.arcely a week remained, to 
be eagerly counted over, before their joyful 
meeting, he received news of the sudden 
death of bis father, in a distant State. He 
was therefore obliged to postpone his visit 
to Willowbrook, May’s home, and hurry to 
G., his father’s late residence. Mr. Clayton 
had left a large property, and his wife being 
dead, and Philip the only child, of course 
our hero found himself heir to the whole. 
This involved him in much business, and 
the college term had already commenced 
before he could leave G. As this was his 
last year, he was doubly anxious to lose no 
time, and he and May therefore agreed, 
though most reluctantly, that it was best 
for bim not to attempt to visit her until the 
few days that be should have about Christ¬ 
mas time. 

Slowly the days and weeks dragged by, 
but tliey were cheered by the Ireguent let¬ 
ters which passed between the lovers. 
About the first of December, May wrote a 
sorrowful little note, lelting of her grand¬ 
father’s illness. He had been sick for seve¬ 
ral days, she said, but the doctor thought 
she was needlessly alarmed, and she would 
write again very soon and tell Philip how he 
was. 

That was the last! Philip had replied, 
full of sympathy, and offering, if May would 
feel any easier about her grandfather, to go 
at once and assist beriii taking care of him. 
No answer had come, and after waiting a 


few days, he wrote again. Still no answer, 
and again and .again be wrote and waited. 
At last, growing desperate, feeling sure that 
the old man was dead, and May ill with 
grief, he could wait no longer, and started 
for Willowbrook. 

It was a chilly winter’s day when he left 
the lumbering old stagecoach which had 
conveyed him the last ten miles of his jour¬ 
ney, and walked rapidly across the well- 
known fields which separated him from the 
farmhouse. Every one of them recalled 
some memory of that happy visit, though 
they looked cold and dreary in their winter 
garb of snow and ice. 

There was a desolate look about the old 
farmhouse, too, as he came within sight of. 
it. No smoke curling up from its chimney, 
g.ate3 closed, and evidently no paths made 
since the last snowstorm. 

“ It looks completely deserted!” he ex¬ 
claimed, with sudden apprehension, and 
then smiled at his own fears. “ Perhaps it 
always looks so in winter,” he thought, 
“and of course if Mr. Barclay is sick, May 
has no one to attend to outdoor matters.” 

By this time he bad reached the front 
door and tried the latch. It would not 
yield to his hand. “ Perhaps they use the 
back door in winter,” he muttered, reso¬ 
lutely forcing hack the forebodings which 
were stealing over him. But the back door 
was fastened also, and every window had its 
heavy wooden shutter carefully bolted on 
the inside. 

Finding all effort to enter the house use¬ 
less, Philip made the best of bis way to the 
next house, which was, however, nearly a 
mile distant. Its occupants were new¬ 
comers, and knew little of the neighbor¬ 
hood. Tliey had heard that old Mr. Barclay 
was dead, but did not know what had be¬ 
come of his family—did not know indeed 
what family he had left—^perhaps some of 
the other neighbors might know more 
about them. Wearily therefore Philip re¬ 
traced his steps, and passing the farm¬ 
house, went to the nearest neighbors on the 
other side. Here he obtained more infor¬ 
mation, though by no means of a satisfac¬ 
tory natui-e. Mr. Barclay had been sick 
but a few days—must in fact have died just 
about the date of May’s last note. Some 
Sue lady had come with her carriage and 
servants the day before his death. Some 
said it was the old man’s niece, and others 
his daughter. She bad seemed haughty. 
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and refused all the offers of assistance made 
b; the Undly neighbors, saifing that her 
servants could make all necessary arrange¬ 
ments. Immediately after the funeral the 
house bad been placed in the hands of an 
agent, for sale, and the stranger had de¬ 
parted, accompanied by May Barclay. No 
hint had been given of their destination; 
even the house agent had merely been told 
to communicate with a lawyer in the city. 

Obtaining this lawyer’s address from the 
agent, Philip wrote to him, begging for in¬ 
formation regarding Miss Barclay, but re¬ 
ceived only a curt reply to the effect that no 
one of that name was known to the writer; 
and to a second letter which Philip wrote, 
speaking of the strange lady who had visited 
Willowbrook, and taken Miss Barclay with 
her, no answer was made. 

Sadly Philip returned to his studies, 
though he still hoped that as soon as May 
had recovered a little from the shock of her 
grandfather’s death, that she would write, 
and explain everything. But day after day 
passed, and not one word was ever received. 
In vain Philip spent every holiday in search¬ 
ing for some clue by which to Snd her. He 
fairly haunted the lawyer whose adtoss 
had been given him.. by the house agent. 
Numberless were the visits he made to his 
office before he succeeded in having an in¬ 
terview granted him. I^ben he finally 
gained this point, it availed him nothing, 
for the iegal gentleman either was perfectly 
ignorant, or chose to appear so. 

So time went on. Philip had graduated, 
and commenced the practice of medicine, 
but bis heart was not in bis work. .Toung, 
handsome and wealthy, be was much 
sought after by the best society in the city 
where he bad settled. Young ladies smiled 
upon him, papas and mammas showed him 
the most flattering attentions, but all in 
vain. Dr. Clayton might have been carved 
out of marble, for all the effect these blan¬ 
dishments had upon him. He went much 
into company, but always with a searching 
preoccupied air, as if looking or listening 
for something far away. 

Thus it happened, that, being used to his 
odd way, no one had disturbed his long rev- 
ery behind the window curtain. As all 
these sad memories swept over him, he 
rested his head ag^st the casement, with 
a sigh that was almost a groan, and cov¬ 
ered his face with bis hand. . Many gay 
couples flitted past Urn—some in the room, 


some on the balcony outside, but he heeded 
none. 

That fateful morning by the violet-cov¬ 
ered bank seemed to engross all his 
thoughts. “ I could almost fancy that even 
the faint sweet odor of the blossoms had 
come bock,” he muttered, raising his head 
at last. Was he dreaming? Upon the broad 
window seat, close by his baud, lay a bunch 
of wood moss and violets, the very counter¬ 
part of the one which had Iain next his 
heart for so many years. 

He gazed upon it with amazement, and 
raised it as eagerly as if it had been a direct 
messenger from his lost May. Then a bit¬ 
ter smile at his own folly crossed his lips. 

“Pshawl” heexclainied, ' “Doubtless it 
dropped from the dress of some one of the 
dancers.” 

The voice of his hostess, addressing him 
by name, caused him to start, and hastily 
conceal the tiny bouquet. 

“Dr. Clayton,” said the intruder, “pray 
come with me, and allow me to introduce 
yon to my young friend Miss Dennison. 
She has but just arrived in the city, and I 
wish to make her feel acquainted and at 
home as soon as possible. I am sure you 
will admire her.” 

Dr. Clayton was by no means certain of 
this. In fact, he admired very few of the 
numerous young ladies with whom he was 
acquainted, but be merely bowed politely, 
and accompanied Mrs, Porrester to a dis¬ 
tant part of the room, where, judging from 
the number of gentlemen assembled, some 
“ bright particular star ” was holding quite 
a court. 

They parted right and left for their host¬ 
ess and her companion, and thereby dis¬ 
closed the object of their admiration—a tall 
queenly-looking lady, with a face of rare 
beauty, and eyes whose color matched that 
of the violets which looped her snowy dress. 

“The owner of my bouquet,” thought 
Dr. Clayton, bowing profoundly, as the for¬ 
mal “Dr. Clayton,Miss Dennison,” sound¬ 
ed in bis ears. 

“ Did Miss Dennison always blush so be¬ 
comingly when introduced?” he wondered, 
—“ and the next instant grow so startlingly 
white? And did her hand always tremble 
so when she accepted a stranger’s arm?” 
was bis next thought, as, in response to his 
invitation to dance, she placed her little 
gloved hand on bis arm. 

Another moment, and they were in the 
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whirl and rush of dancers. Philip danced, 
as he did most things, well and gracefully, 
but never had he been favored with such a 
partner before. Such grace and perfection 
of motion he had never seen, and with an 
unusual enjoyment in tiie dance, lie was 
beginning another circuit of the room, when 
a sudden glance at his partner’s faro changed 
his intention. She was evidently half 
fainting. Whirling her easily out of the 
line of dancers, he drew her gently into the 
conservatory, and seated her where tall 
shrubs concealed her from the crowd. The 
fresher air, and the glass of water which ho 
brought her, soon revived Miss Dennison, 
and she was able to thank him for his care. 

“I do not often"faint,” she said. *‘1 
think the rooms' must have been very 
warm.” 

Philip did not answer—he scarcely knew 
what she said. This was the first timetliat 
he had heard her speak. Why did that 
voice seem linked to all the memories that 
had haunted him through the evening? 

1 must be dreaming,” he thought, aud, 
striving to rouse himself, he said, “I be¬ 
lieve I was so fortunate as to find some of 
your property just now, Miss Dennison.” 

Indeed,” she replied, a faint color steal¬ 
ing back to her cheeks) ** what may that 
be? I was not aware that I htwi lost any¬ 
thing.” 

Dr. Clayton drew the bunch of violets 
from his pocket. *‘Are not these yours?” 
lie asked. “ I fancied so, because they are 
like the others which loop your dress.” 

“ O yes,” she answered, with evidently 
assumed carelessness, and he»d out her 
hand for the flowers. She hud removed her 
glove a moment before, to take the glass of 
water, and as Philip extended his bouquet, 
his glance fell upon a ring thiit she wore. 
It was a single sapphire, cut into the sem¬ 
blance of a violet. 

The ring he had had made for May Bar¬ 
clay! Surely the samel Yet how came it 
Oh Miss Dcuniaon’Ss hand? 

“May!” he gasped, in his first astonish¬ 
ment, Then partially recovering himself, 
and averting his eyes, that this stranger 
might not read all his love and sorrow in 
them, ho continued, more quietly, “ For¬ 
give me, Miss Dennison, but your ring re¬ 
minded mo of one that I long ago gave to a 
very dear friend —” 

"And this was given me by a very dear 
friend,” answered his companioii, faintly. 


And he was so engrossed by his own emo¬ 
tions that he did not heed lier tone. 

**Dare I hope that it is the same—you 
would not think the question straiige if you 
could know how I liave searched for her. 
But no—she would never have parted with- 
my ring, unless—”• 

•• Philip P’ exclaimed a voice that thrilled 
his heart. 

He turned to see Miss Deimisuu standing 
beside him—but Miss Dennison no longer. 
The stately beauty seemed transformed, 
aud it was once more bis sweet shy May 
who gazed upon him, with her whole soul 
in those beautiful eyes. 

“Philip!” she said again. “Do you not 
know me?” 

It was well the tall shrubs shut out all 
intruders, for such a rapturous meeting 
should have no witnesses. 

It was long before they were calm enough 
for one to give aud the other to understand 
the history of their separation. 

The day after writing the last letter which 
Philip had ever received, May was aston¬ 
ished by the arrival of the strange lady, who 
proved to be a sister of her mother’s, of 
whom May had heard, but, as she had al¬ 
ways lived abroad, had never seen. 

She had merely intended to call upon her 
niece, and leave her at the farmhouse) but, 
finding Mr. Barclay dying, and being struck 
with May’s beauty, she had stayed, as Philip 
had been told, arranged all affairs, and 
taken May wiUi her. 

Learning from some wojds dropped by 
the dying man of May’s engagement, she 
had at once determined to put an end to it, 
having even then planned how she would 
educate May, and have her make a brilliant 
match. She was far too wise to offer any 
open opposition. On the contrary, she lis¬ 
tened to May's praise of-Philip, and offered 
to send her servant to the office with the 
letter which the sorrowing girl wrote him, 
telling of her grandfather’s death, h*T new¬ 
found relative, aud begging him lo come to 
her before her departure. It was not until 
years after, when her aunt lay on her death¬ 
bed, that May discovered that neither that 
nor any of her subsequent letters had ever 
been allowed to reach him, and that every 
precaution had been used that he should 
gain no clue to her whereabouts from the 
ageut or lawyer. 

In every other respect her aunt had been 
devotedly kind to her; had formally adopted 
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her, which was the reason why she was 
known as Miss Dennison; and after three 
years of travel i!i foreign countries, had 
died, leaving her sole heiress to all her vast 
W'ealth. 

Left to herself, ilay had made what in¬ 
quiries she could about riiilip. Her aunt, 
having studiously encouriiged her to believe 
him false, and endeavored to persuade her 
to accept some one ef the brilliant offers 
made her, had, when she found herself 
dying, confessed the whole, and in the sud¬ 
den revulsion of feeling May found that so 
far from forgetting her lover, she bad un¬ 
consciously cherished her love througli all 
those lonely years. 

Mrs. Forrester was an old friend of Mrs. 
Dennison, and on her death had cordially 
offered a home to May; but, led by the hope 
of finding Philip, May had at first preferred 
to visit some old friends who resided in the 
city where he had formerly lived, and bad 
but just joined Mrs. Forrester. 


“I saw you as you sat so sadjy by the 
window,’* she concluded, “and recognized 
you at once. Your memory was not so 
faiihful as mine.” 

“Say rather,” returned Philip, “ that it 
was 80 faithful, so overpoweringly faithful, 
that it left me no opportunity to use my 
eyes or my ears. The little violets seemed 
like a messenger from you.” 

“And well they might,” she rejoined, 
“ when 1 laid them by your hand as I 
passed. I saw your preoccupied look'—1 
hoped and believed you were thinking of 
me—and 1 laid the little token there to 
whisper of my presence. Do you not re¬ 
member the song— 

“ ‘ If the breath of a flower 
O'er her heart hath no power?’ “ 

“But it had power in this case,” whis¬ 
pered her lover. “ Blessings on the little 
flowers which have brought me back my 
darling.” 
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Vance Nugent was impatiently tossing 
the magazines on the table of a South- 
Square boarding-house. It was a quiet 
place, torpid, without brightness. He was 
waiting to carry a far-away relative of his 
to his home, — Glamis Manor. She was 
going to teach in a neighboring institute; 
and, as he happened here, his mother had 
said that she could ride with him so much 
better than in “that tormentingly slow 
coach.” 

He heard steps approaching, and looked 
up with a vexed frown on his face. He had 
waited half an hour, and had imbibed the 
idea that his relative was forty, and very 
deliberate. He was disappointed. A girl 
of twenty four or five came in. He was 
impressed by her face. It was her eyes 
that startled him. All heaven was there 
for one to whom she chose to reveal it. 
Nugent did not speak: he rose and looked 
at her, hoping she would thus meet his gaze 
for an indefinite length of time. A crimson 
color came over her brunette face. She 
said hesitatingly, — 

“ Did you ask for Miss Faulkner?” 

“I beg your pardon,” the gentleman said, 
with a hazy idea that he ought to beg par¬ 


don for something. “Tes; I did ask for 
Miss Faulkner. Is she coming?” 

“ That is my name. Have you any busi¬ 
ness with me? I would not have kept you 
waiting, only 1 have but just received word 
that you wished to see me.” 

There was just a little of emitarrassed 
flutter in her face and manner. She did 
not look at him inucli as she talked. 

Nugent felt a triumphant thrill that this 
was the girl he was going to carry home. 
He sat down, and said, — 

“ My mother has corresponded with you, 
for I am Julia Nugent's son.’’ Here he 
bowed gracefully and respectfully. “'You 
have consented to accept her invitation to 
make our place your home while you are in 
the institute, and, as I was in town with a 
carriage, I promised myself the plea,ure of 
taking you home with me. You were to go 
today, were you not?” 

How attractive to him were her uncertain 
eyelids, the coming and going of her cheeks’ 
vividness, and that haif-reserve which did 
not, however, prevent her from speaking In 
clear, full music. Sho answere.l, — 

“Tes: but I might inconvenience you 
somewhat. Were you going this morning?’ 
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“ Any time today,” he answered. 

He had thought, when the forty-years-of- 
age idea had been in the ascendant, that he 
should go in the forenoon at any rate, 

“ Well, if you will wait till afternoon, I 
shall be happy to avail myself of your 
offer.” 

She rose as she spoke, 

Kugent supposed he must go. He took 
his bat; then put it down. He stepped to¬ 
ward her, and held out his hand, saying, — 
“Uiss Faulkner, I suppose we are some 
sort of cousins. I hare heard my mother 
speak of you often. Let us shake hands 
upon our relationship.” 

The young man was very kind to the girl. 
His eyes were honest, as well as searching 
and handsome. She felt it so. She gave 
him her hand, but she could not raise her 
eyes; they were too full of tears. Nugent 
saw that, and an earnest, admiring kindness 
came in bis heart. He gave the hand a 
faint pressure,' and, saying he would call 
again, he went out. 

They did not love each other then, but, 
should they never meet again, there bad 
something entered into the lives of both 
which had never been there before, — which 
would be a thing of sweetness and pain to 
look back upon. They might easily forget 
each other, but they would always remem¬ 
ber the unaccustomed feelings of that time, 
as we remember the perfume of some flow¬ 
er, though we have forgotten the hue, even 
the name of the bloom itself. 

Ethel Faulkner did not know, or had for¬ 
gotten, the existence of any son of her 
mother’s relative and friend. Had she ever 
seen his face before, her recollection would 
have been vivid. She was going to teach 
to maintain herself. Her father had been 
a country gentleman of wealth, but he had 
died impoverished and in debt. Everybody 
had died to whom she was united by near 
ties of blood or affection. 

The pleasure of riding through the gar¬ 
dens of England in the luxurious carriage 
of wealth forcibly called back to her the 
days when she had ridden so with her fa¬ 
ther, and had prided herself upon being 
the little lady of the manor, 

Nugent glanced at her face; its look of 
Introspection and memory forbade him to 
speak. 'When he was so intensely con¬ 
scious that she was beside him, he wished 
that she might think of him. He must see 
her all he could before they got home; then 


he would have to shut down a high, strong 
wall of duty; but he was not going to do it 
till be must. 

Casting that thought back from him, he 
turned to Ethel, resolved that for this day, 
at least, he would be to her as bis heart 
prompted, — so kind that his words wanted 
but little of tenderness, yet still were not 
tender. 

It was a cbilly morning in April. Biding 
against the wind was very uncomfortable. 
He stooped and pulled the robes more 
tightly about her; then he held them in 
place, with bis arm just touching the back 
of her heavy cloak. She turned to him 
suddenly. He caught her glance with eyes 
too full of his heart. She said, — 

“I was going to ask if that long ridge 
there was one of the Boman relics about 
which I hare heard so much, or only some¬ 
thing of a later day?” 

He smiled. 

“ You are ower young for an'antiquarian. 
Yes, that is purely Boman, they say. I 
think this befogged country a poor place for 
those Itaiians, They could not have be¬ 
come naturalized. Who could fancy Bac¬ 
chantes sporting here? Even our woods 
forbid us to associate nymphs with their 
shades. Everything is precision and regu¬ 
larity.” 

“ But do not forget our oaks. Surely we 
offer the Hamadryades a home. Did yon 
never hear their shrieks of pain when the 
woodman has felled an oak?” 

Ethel looked up with an enthusiastic, 
childish face, and then blusbingly laughed 
at her earnestness. 

“Still the trees must go down in spite of 
their resident spirits. An opportunity for 
moralizing a little, which I see by your face 
you will not do,” he said, looking down at 
her. 

“ I never do it — aloud,” she replied, 
turning away her face, 

“Do not turn indifferent eyes upon the 
home of all my past days: there it lies.” 

He pointed to the manor, whose roofs 
and gables could be seen on a neighboring 
eminence. Ethel looked at it with a feeling 
that made her cheeks grow a little pale be¬ 
neath the ruddy tinge of riding. She liked 
its trees. Its long line of poplars she could 
just trace by their tops: she fancied they 
lined the approach up the lawn, 

“ An ancestral residence truly,” she said, 
after her survey. “ You love it?” 
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•‘Yes: more than 1 can tell,” he said, 
with emphasis. And then after a pause: 
‘‘There is company there now; perhaps 
yon knew?” 

Ethel was sorry. It was sufficiently em¬ 
barrassing, in her dependent situation, to 
meet Mrs. Nugent alone; but, with the ad¬ 
dition of company, she actually dreaded it. 
Mrs. Nugent had objected to her teaching, 
but still extended her offer of a home; and, 
when Ethel discovered that a situation in 
the Giamis Institute, was at present the 
only opportunity for her, she could not but 
avail herself of the inviution still urged 
upon her to stay at the manor. So Ethel 
asked, a little timidly, — 

‘‘ Are the visitors relatives of your moth¬ 
er, or only acquaintances?” 

‘‘Acqumntances. You may have heard 
of Helen Trevyllan?” 

‘‘ I have sometimes seen a description of 
her toilet in fashionable papers,” Ethel an¬ 
swered, with something of sarcasm in her 
voice. 

Some sort of change came over Nugent’s 
face, whether of pride or some other feeling 
Ethel could not tell. 

Presently he said, — 

‘‘It is the same. Miss Trevyllan, her 
mother and brother are our visitors at pres¬ 
ent. Here we are at the lodge. I Wish you 
all happiness at Giamis Manor,” he added, 
as they passed through the gate and under 
the meeting poplars. 

Mrs. Nugent met them in the hall. Ethel 
saw why Vance had handsome brown hair 
and eyes, —his mother had such. The 
kind and the proud were so mingled in her 
demeanor that Ethel was more charmed 
than she had ever been by any younger 
lady. At dinner she saw the Trevyllans. 
They were of that manner and face that, 
without the accessories of dress and sur¬ 
roundings, would have instantly suggested 
the word ‘‘ aristocratic.” The blood of the 
true Trevyllans came purely down for many 
generations. 

The attentive kindness of Mrs. Nugent to 
Ethel compelled a sort of attention and re¬ 
spect to her from the visitors. All of Eth¬ 
el's pride, that which had made her too 
haughty in the days of her prosperity, came 
to her id now, and she passed through the 
ordeal of a survey from Miss Ttevyllan’s 
beautiful blue eyes with unblenched fore- 
head and steady face. She saw that Vance 
Nugent and his fair guest were betrothed, 


and she thought them fine pictures of En¬ 
glish manhood and womanhood. Of John 
Trevyllan she only thought that his figure 
was very graceful, and bis address deferen¬ 
tial. 

A few mornings after, she met him on her 
way to school. He turned back, and walked 
to the door of the institute with her. She 
liked him; his native sense and gentlemanly 
delicacy both delighted and astonished her. 
She talked with but very little reserve, and 
was half sorry that they reached the school 
so sooni She felt no hesitation in saying, — 

‘‘ Would you like to come in and see the 
progress of my labors?” 

He stood on the steps, with his hat in his 
band. 

‘‘ If you will allow me, tomorrow I will 
do so.” 

He bowed almost to the band he held. 
Ethel looked over his head, and saw Nu¬ 
gent coming along the walk. He glanced at 
her, and she thought the expression of his 
face was one of vexation or pain. She went 
to the school-room wondering about it. 

There grew between herself and Trevyllan 
a certain acquaintance, — almost an inti¬ 
macy. The Trevyllans were to stop nearly 
all summer, and Ethel found before half 
the season was through that she viewed 
Trevyllan in the light of a valued friend. 
She had not noticed the pleased, surprised 
glances Mrs. Nugent had at first directed 
toward them. She had come almost to for¬ 
get her poverty, and Helen Trevyllan her¬ 
self did not walk about the old manor with 
more of the unconsciousness of indepen¬ 
dence than did Ethel Faulkner. 

Of Vance Nugent she had not seen any¬ 
thing of that which she saw on their ride to 
his home. No more of that thoughtful gal¬ 
lantry was offered to her. He only noticed 
her politely and hospitably, — and that was 
sufficient, and certainly all he could spare 
from his devotions to his betrothed. There 
was but one exception to this custom. 

The whole family were in the habit of 
riding out in the twilight of the warm days, 
the ladies usually in a carriage, the two 
gentlemen on horseback. Nugent, with a 
persistence that Ethel began finally to re¬ 
mark, always banded her to the carriage, 
and assisted her to alight. He had almost 
rudely superseded Trevyllan several times. 
Some slight thing in his manner gained 
Ethel’s sympathies. They were hardly 
conscious of it, hut both of them came to 
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look iorward to the time jin their daily, rides 
wlieji their liands would be clasped just for 
<>iie inonieiit. He did' not care how Helen 
alighted; lie did hot seem to see her then. 

One soft July night the carriage caine 
r lund before Nugent appeared; the ladles 
were seated, and Trevj Halt mounted, w’ait- 
iiig his arrival. When ho did appear, 
Eiliel, who could not help watching his 
Sice, noticed a striving of feeling upon it. 
Slie coulil not listen to Trevyllan, who rode 
hy her window, and finally she leaned back 
and tacitly refused to take part in tlie con¬ 
versation. Tliey were going to a neighbor¬ 
ing town to purcliase some trifle of Helen’s 
bridal outfit, for the wedding was expected 
to take place in a few months. Nugent, on 
the other side of the carriage, was gay and 
brilliant. When they arrived home he 
sprang to the door, and gallantly waited 
upon the ladies, all but Ethel. It was a 
dim, starlight night of warmth. He seemed 
to forget her, for, just as she rose to de¬ 
scend, he half shut the door, and stood 
with it in his hand, while the company ran 
laughing and talking into the ball. Then, 
as if suddenly remembering," he opened the 
door, glanced at her as she stood ready to 
step out, then up at tiie house once more; 
then he suddenly sprang into the carriage, 
and told the coachman to drive slowly 
through the north park and back. 

Ethel sat down astonished, but with a 
vague feeling of delight running through 
her amazement. This freak of Nugent’s 
almost deprived her of speech. He sat 
down opposite. Ethel looked furtively at 
his face; it was turned toward her. She 
could see in the dim light its pale color and 
the entreating look of those burning eyes. 
Oppressed by the beating of her heart, and 
feeling herself growing incapable of cool 
composure, Ethel turned to the carriage 
window and leaned her forehead against the 
glass. She could feel those eyes, heating, 
diffusiug their light through her soul. 
What should she do? Why would he look 
at her so? She raised her hand and shaded 
her face. At last he said, — 

“Why did you not allow me to help yon 
Into the carriage tonight?’’ 

The question and the tone, unreasonable 
as both were, told how dearly he prized that 
instant of the pressure of her hand. She 
felt it so. She spoke low and tremulously. 

' “ You know you were away when we 
were ready to start,’’ 


“ Trevyllan walks with you, talks with 
you, and tonight you gave him yourhand. 
I saw him from my wlhdow'hold it lit both 
bis a moment before he put ypu in. Did 
n’t he?’’ ' 

“Yes.” ■ ' 

Ethel felt that she ought to freeze or re¬ 
pel this man who was talking'so strangely 
almost on the eve of bis manlage, but she 
Was utterly incapable of doing it. Her own 
heart answered too fully to the anguish of 
love and strife in his. They sat in silence: 
it was the strangest ride she ever knew. 
The earrlage now turned into the drive to 
the door. He bent toward her. 

“ Ethel 1’’ 

Everything of love and passion was in 
that word. Summoning her failing resolu¬ 
tion, she drew back, and exclaimed, — 

“Mr. Nugent, you act strangely. Why 
do you talk like this?’’ 

She Opened the door and sprang out while 
the horses were yet moving. They had 
been absent but a short time, and had not 
been missed. Sbe went to her room, but 
she would not stay there, and thus let him 
know that she bad been so much a&ected. 
She went down soon, and was thankful to 
bo engaged by Trevyllan in a game of back¬ 
gammon, Nugent did not come in until 
long afterward, and then only to excuse 
himself and go back to his chamber. 

Ethel went to no more rides after that. 
She was possessed by a constant terror lest 
she should by any accident find herself 
alone with Nugent. She was obliged to 
own to herself that she feared her own im¬ 
pulses as much as she did him. In the 
solitude of nights — those humid, warm 
nights of summer—his face and voice, as 
they were on that evening, came back so 
vividly as to give her an almost insane fear 
of what she should do or say should he ever 
look like that again. She hurried to and 
from her school: it seemed to her that sbe 
would meet him at every comer. But he 
never tried to see her; sometimes he would 
not look at her when he spoke to her. 
Something would come to his eyes when 
turned to her face that' she ought not to see, 
that ought not to be there. Meantime their 
mutual reserve was noticed with delight by 
Trevyllan. He had half feared that Ethel 
did not think of him with that warmth of 
feeling that always came to him when with 
her. She was of good family, and he did n’t 
care if she was poor. Her coldness to Nu- 
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gent gave more frantaea? to her intercourae 
with Ttovi/n^h.'' ^e was teglnn'lng t^ink, 
of offering her his hsnd arid the towii-ydusd' 
and country-seat of the TreVyllans. .But 
for ail he felt himself her superior in the 
eyes of th^ world, he experienced more 
doiibt aiid' trejildatioh ‘than'he had ever 
thought himself capable of where ladles' 
were cpncSVried. ' , , 

It WM in the last of August, and was 
Ethel’s vacation. She went out in the early 
part of the afternoon to call on a pupil in, 
whom she had become interesteil. TiVhile 
she was closing the park gate, Trevylla'n 
came up. TOere was that in his manner 
that put her on her guard instantly, and he 
would as soon have thought of declaring 
Jove to a lady, carved in stone as to Ethel 
that day, ‘ He'left her at the house of her 
friend, and sauntered home. He wondered 
all the afternoon when she would come 
home, and made up his mind half a dozen 
times to go and meet her. Nugent was' 
lounging at Helen’s feet: it was oppressive¬ 
ly dull in the drawing-room, so he went into 
the library. The hours passed away, and 
she did not come to dinner. In the evening 
a terrific thunder-storm came on. Mrs. 
Nugent suddenly asked, — 

“Where is Ethel? I thought she would 
be here long before this,” 

“ Is she away? I fancied she was mewed 
up in her roomj” Vance said, indifferently, 
“ She went to Crofton’s some time ago. 
She must have decided to stay all night.” 

The fear that she might be out alone In 
the storm made Nugent sure that she was 
not going to remain. He rose, and walked 
out into the hall with the Mow step of one 
who has not fully decided where to go. 
Once in the hail, he wrapped himself in 
great^at with eager haste. He was suffi¬ 
ciently thoughtful to take a shawl, should 
he be so fortunate as to find her. The rain 
came in swift sheets, pierced every few mo¬ 
ments by lightning that shot across Nu¬ 
gent’s eyes like near fife. He walked fast, 
with a heat in hiS veins which he felt con¬ 
genial with this lightning. 

He sOon came to 'Crofton’s. They said 
Miss Faulkner left there' some time before 
sunset, and bad said that she was going to 
explore the first shMt of the deserted coal 
mine. It was only a little way, and she had 
always wanted to go there. 

Nugent walked oiif into the stotm again.^ 
If he Could only find' her, no one would be 


near, —, he murt Ipok into ,.hey.^ eyeSj op|^, 
in6re',"and 'theii go and bie luar'Mea to some, 
one else. 'That thought canfe-with lp^l^ie 
bitterness^' It bad 'been w.ith.hlha constenU. 
ly for weeks past. | 

He stopped at'a cottage' near, tn.e entrance, 
of the mine arid procured "a lantern.; Ne. 
went pn through the first g^l^ry,^ bi^ did 
not find.faer. 'Then he came to.the diverg¬ 
ing, windlrigpaths. Which should he take? 
He stood still and shouted “Ethelj” No 
sound came' back but the hollow^ choked, 
echo. He tried again, but there.^as no an¬ 
swer. He hurried along a shaft, to the 
right; it turned, twisted, ran into p|thers.' 
He went just as they came, .without 
thought, for it would do iio good to think, 
— he could judge nothing of which way 
she took. He stood still a nioment .to 
breathe; his headlong haste, and. fevered, 
spirit were almost suffocatiiig hiin. She 
might have fallen, it was so dark, i;,ito,orie 
of the deep pools of stagnant water that lay- 
blackly in several places of the mine. 

O Godl This was tormentl ,'1'hls was 
dreadfull He must find her, ,Hew.ent,on: 
be saw the distant gleam of something 
white. It was her handkerchief. . S,he.had 
been there then. He pressed it to his lips;, 
he fancied he Inhaled the fragrance of lier 
breath, so strongly did it remind, him of 
her. He turned a sharp corner to the left, 
and Ethel.started up from a stone on which 
she had been sitting, after a fruitless search, 
for a path that led to the opening. 

Nugent uttofed an exclamation so ardent, 
and impatient that the pale face of Ethel, 
crimsoned for a moment. She advanced a 
step, and cominenced a sentence. 

“Do not speak until I get to yoni” he 
said; and, setting down the lantern, he 
came to her and wrapped the shawl about, 
her. She trembled, riot wholly froin cold. . 

“ Now sit down,” he said. 

She sank down on the stone again, and 
he sat at her feet. The light of the lantern 
shone full on their faces, he had placed it 
so. He took her hands, and looked up at 
her face, — into eyes whose light Ethel 
could not deny him now. It was the first 
supreme moment of their liv'esl 'Hedraiik 
the draught of those wonderf ul "eyes.' The 
exquisite thrills that palpitated iri'his heart 
wrote their language on h>s face, and Nthel 
saW'it. At last hW eyes .lowered,' arid a 
slight tremor vibrated tbrougb'.'her frame. 
She wanted to withdraw' her isarids,*'but 
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that firm clasp was inexpressibly dear to 
her. 

“ OEthelP’ be said, without moving his 
eyes from her face. 

She became suddenly still. The penetra¬ 
tive power of that voice she could never 
forget. 

“Ethel, I love youP’ There was pas¬ 
sionate determination in bis tone. “ I love 
youl” 

He lingered over the words with musical 
intonation. 

Again Ethel looked at him; it was be¬ 
yond her power to prevent her eyes meeting 
his. He read all he wished to know there, 
but he must hear it too. He bowed his 
head to her hand, and kissed it softly; then 
looking at her, be said, — 

“ Say it, Ethel. 1 must hear it tonight; 
and I cannot be so wretched hereafter as I 
should be if I never heard it. Say it.” 

“I might as well,” Ethel murmured, 
bending her head slightly as she said, 
scarcely above her breath, — “I love you 
too, dear Vance.” 

“ Once more! once!” he whispered, with 
trembling lips. 

“ It is true. God forgive me, but I can¬ 
not help it.” 

She withdrew her hands and covered her 
face. He sat quietly a moment, then he 
half rose, and gently removed her hands. 

“ This hour of tempest is ours,” he said; 
“ then be to me for this time as though no 
tempest awaited us outside. Let me see 
your face all the time. Do not speak of 
right or wrong. Only let us talk as though 
you were happy in the love I give you.” 

A quivering-lipped smile irradiated her 
face for a moment. 

“ Oh, if I were only freeP’ he cried, with 
the anguish of his heart in his words. 
“But I shall be! I loill be!” 

“Do not talk — do not talk like this,” 
she said, speaking with effort. “I think 
the storm is abating; we must try and find 
the entrance.” 

Even as she spoke a tremendous concus¬ 
sion shook the earth above them. Ethel 
felt as though no storm could be so fierce, 
no lightning so dreadful, but that she 
should like to wander in their wildness. 
Her eyes grew phosphorescent as the elec¬ 
tricity that played over the world. It 
seemed to her as though her soul must leave 
her in the writhing conflict of feeling.that 
possessed it. 


“I must go awayl” she cried, rising from 
her seat: “ 1 cannot stay here.” 

He rose to.ber side. 

“ Am I then so disagreeable to you?” he 
asked. 

She looked at him with dilated, appealing 
eyes. 

“ You know it is because you are not dis¬ 
agreeable that I want to go. Will the 
storm never cease?” 

“ I hope not,” he said, suddenly passing 
his arms about her, and speaking with his 
lips touching her forehead. 

They stood quiet for a while, until the 
thunder became less frequent, and sounded 
far ofi. Ethel stepped toward the lantern, 
and said, in a hard, still voice, — 

“ Now, if you please, conduct me to the 
entrance. We can go home with safety 
now, I think.” 

Nugent did not speak. He wrapped his 
coat about him, and led the way through 
the last passage he had passed. He had 
taken very little notice of the direction, and 
they walked on in a vague sort of a way for 
some time, but finally came to the opening. 

The rocks and trees were dripping with 
the rain, but the clouds were moving in 
broken, black masses, and the stars shone 
out between their edges. The moon was 
coming just above the roof of the manor. 
They had not been in the mine more than 
two hours. 

They walked together just as two stran¬ 
gers would have done. Just as they gained 
the steps to the door, Nugent stopped and 
took from his bosom the handkerchief. 

“ May I have it?” he asked. 

“No,—yes,” Ethel faltered, seeing the 
shade come over his face at the first word. 

They went into the house. Nugent en¬ 
tered the drawing-room a few moments 
after he reached home, and remarked that 
Miss Eaulkner had been so unwise as to go 
to the mine from Crofton’s, and he had just 
come home with her. 

Mrs. Nugent was sorry Ethel had been so 
thoughtless, and that was all the notice 
taken of the event; only Trevyllan thought 
Nugent's face strangely pale, and his eyes 
strangely luminous, but concluded it was 
the excitement of the storm, though storms 
never affected him in that way. 

The next week the Trevyllans left Glamis 
Manor for their own country-seat. Mrs. 
Nugent went with them; they asked Ethel 
to go, but of course she could not, as her 
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school would commence soon. Helen 
graciously requested tier to, put by tliat tir^, 
some routine and', go, but £tbel '\rouid 
rather not. . 

The marriage bad been arrwged te take 
place in the middle of October. It was 
rather strange that Ku^nt suddenly became, 
desirous of going to ttie continent for a few 
weeks. He accompanied the Trevyllans 
home, and sped directly across the channel. 
He would get some gift in Paris that would 
he worthy his bride, he ^d. So Ethel was 
left in the manor. She was unspeakably 
relieved that it was so. She tried to procure 
a situation in another part of the country, 
hut was unsuccessful. At Olamis Manor 
she must stay some time longer at least. 

One day there came a respectful note, 
from John Trevyllan. He bad asked Mrs. 
Nugent’s approbation, and he now. begged 
the gift of her hand. He received a letter 
in return, as respectful and far more grate¬ 
ful than bis bad been, but it declined his 
offer. Ethel did not refuse him without a 
great deal of thought. The prospect would 
have been more tempting had it opened be¬ 
fore she had seen Vance Nugent. Though 
he was separated from her, she had no 
heart to think of a life with any one else. 
An expostulatory letter came from Mrs. 
NugeuL Ethel was touched - by the sincere 
kindness of the epistle, — it WM so like the 
writer, — but she could not do as Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent would like. The girl was wretched 
and despairing. Vance coUld travel, could 
try to distract and divide tils thoughts by 
hurrying from one scene to another, but 
she must stay there and be pained by the 
slow torture that afflicted her every day. 
She remembered so accurately the words 
that bad passed that night in the mine; she 
could not help sometimes ' remembering 
their sweettidss and forgetting their pain. 
The thought that they came to him too, 
with the same' passionate powerfulness, 
seemed to connect ttie two more closely and 
indissolub’ly.' Surely God had destined 
them for each other. Sucb thoughts were 
wrenched with niahy thrills of agony from 
her heart; while at ^e Mme.time they were 
nouiistied with a fond, fierce delight by 
Nugent, as he walked sblitery through the 
streets of Parts. 

Aftbr Itrs. Nugent had been absent thr^ 
weeks, Ethel received another letter from 
her. it said:—t 

“ I do not knpw why I tell you this, un¬ 


less, itf^ my.t^Uef .itii,j?'t» gflfld wttw wdi 
kipd. i^rt, ^d iny,dq8ii;^,farsomeeortpf| 
sympathy or advice, Yesterday i Received: 
a steang^ note from nay auu;:: .(nclps^ a 

note for me to read and give tp.MifaTre- 
vyllan, to the effect that strong reasons bad 
induced tiim to request that their engage¬ 
ment might be canceled, as be nq longer 
deemed himself worthy of tier hand., .1 find 
myself in a very embarrassing situation, i 
have not yet delivered the letter. I, tear 
that Vance is fascinated by some Parisian 
beauty, and thhiks,for a moment that be no 
longer desires, a marriage which once prom¬ 
ised him so much tiappiness. I cannot .hitb 
thiuk he .will regret having written so hast¬ 
ily, and so 1 have not yet the courage to in- 
^rro Misa Trevyllan, lybat renders t°y 
situation still more unpleasant, is the pres¬ 
ence of young Lord Greville, who has come 
here from Bath, and who pays the most 
marked attention to Miss Trevyllan. ; I 
think she should repulse him, but H do not 
remonstrate, as her mother encourages her. 
'W^rite to me, my dear Ethel. I sbaijrte- 
spatch a letter to '7ancc, requesting,him tq 
return. Ttie future o( Helen aqd ipy eon 
seems very uncertain. Thmo is some talk 
of the whole party here returning to Glamis 
Manor; as Lord Greville expressed a,wish 
to go over our hunting-grounds, I, of conrsOi 
tendered him our hospitality.’• 

Ethel could not analyze her sensationsias 
she read this. She bad not thou^t that 
Nugent would make any effort to byeah.bis 
engagement. His ideas of honor /were so 
nice that such a thing as this he wished to 
do bad appeared nearly impossible to Ethch 
She remembered the determination with 
which he had said he would be free, ^itb 
a great effort, she threw off for a, tew mo¬ 
ments the thoughts of ^ him and his be¬ 
trothed. She fell to dreading the arrival of 
company. She did not expect them so 
soqn, for the next day the housekeeper ro- 
ceived orders to air the chambers a^,pre¬ 
pare for guests. 

They came a day or two afteiv all, but 
John 'Trevylian. Lord Grevihe was.,a 
handsome fehoyr, who liked. I>re,tty. girls, 
cigars, qnd horses, and who seemed to have 
quite a strong will of bis owp. . 

She,saw very little of him, for, when.sho 
was at home be was riding or walkUig muef 
of the' time with Helen. , Sha sa^ tbal the 
beauty was flattered and pleased,'by tils de¬ 
votion. Ethel decided that liiss/TrevyUan 
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Baa never'loved Vance,not' TritW her B^ she become to reding tie face, andao 
ibve. ' She did not kkdW hbW subject to pleroing Is lB|> perception pf love, that Ethel 
petty ambition Is all of affection in the com- saw immediately that ITugent was pained 
position of'fashionable women. 'Sirs. Nu^ by something. Forgetting the puzzle, and 
gent Informed Ethel that she expected eve^thih'g else but'him, she could not stay 
Vance every day. Had Ethel' known of one subject to tpe scrutihizing glances of 

single’place to 'which she could go, "she Greville. She weiit i'nto the library, and, 
would- have resigned her place and depart- sitting down by the table, she l^^ued her 
ed. But' she had sense enough not to go l^ead upon it, overwhelmed by a sense of 
vWthout any fixed puipose. ' how powerless pad been her efforts to sul> 

■ ffulent toturned one day while the party due the pMsiori that burned within her. 
Wete at' diriner. He coolly saluted those 1“ a short time Vance rame to the door; 
present, excepting Lord Greville; he stared his face lightea as ho saw^shp was there, 
sdraewh'at* impudently at''him.' His lord- He came and bent over her howed head, 
ship thought it better not to hotice it, so he ' “At length :t see you again. |ithel, Xam 

sipped his wine unconselodsly.' Mrs. BTa- here; look at me. ’ . . , 

gent hastened to say,— ' " She raised her heM, but Isept .her eyes 

' “Lbtd Clifford Qrevine, ''Vance. I concealed by her h^d.' . - : „ 

thohght you knew him.” ' “ When did you receive this?” he asked, 

' “never had that hbrior,’^ mutteredHu- laying Trevyllan's letter on the table. 

^nt; b'owitig low as he spoke. She started, apd excl^med, — , , 

■ Greville softly said something about be- “ Where did you get that?” 

tag “ most happy,” and then turned to talk ' “1 fo“'>d it by the lodge gate. You 
to Helen. • should Beep your epistles of love more se- 

■ Nugent did not look half'so exasperated curely,” i ; . 

hs circumstances seemed to warr^t, “ f should, indeed,” §he said, in a low 

“You have not spoken tdSthel, Vance,” voice, without looking up. 
said his mother, in a tone of reproof at his ' She put the letter in her pockeU 
rudeness. value that?” he asked, in a 

' “Ibeg your pardon, mother, butiha-ve tone that promised an outburst of furious 
boWid toher,” he said, gravely. “Askher jealousy, 
if I have not.” ‘ Ethel could not speak. 

' Lord''Greville at this moment looked fie stood silent for ,a moment, then he 
searchingly and suspiciously at Ethel. The walked to the door and turned'ihe key iu 
glance made her color slightly and drop her the lock. ^ He caine back and put his hand 
byes. Ah idea had come to Greville. fie on her head, sayitig, hi ayoice as sweet asa 
looked at'the subdued but unquiet face of woman's, — ^ 

Nugcht;ahd was quite sure that his idea “G my love —my .pest ^ are you going 
Was'cdrrect.' It was curious th'it this su- to tell ihe that'you" havje Mi^pted . Tre- 

perficial mail of the world should have been vyllaii?” . ■ 

thhflrst to discover'this love, but Ibug study That silvery sadiiess was'something so 
In reading facts had made him expert. different from what his first hottoheindi- 

“If 'this engagement is broken,” he dated that Ethel’s eyes filled.with tears th^ 
thought, “ there will beno bleeding hearts,” Were not wholly unhappy. She str'u^led 
and he 'redo'uBled' his attehtions 'to Miss for her yofce. At las't ^e said,— . ' 

Trevyllau,' 'ori‘ Whose face'he thought he ^ “I have refused,him; bijt' you ^ none 
could trace the ill-concealed expression of the less bound.” ; 

pipue;' She Whs cooler than dsnal to him A transp^nt splendor camp dyer the 
thtffestbi'the’day. -The presence of Nii- face to Which Ethel’s eyeX were turned, 
gent discomposed her sombwhal, " though “1 am bound by nothing wl^ch'I cannot 

n(AliiHg'’<!bhId hb less watchful dr more break. It were ha^ for'jpye like mine to 
nouchalaiit tba'h'he appeared. ' fi'iid andhstacle it could hot suro^oiint,” he 

" Ethel'lihgeie'd 'in the dining-rdom one said. “You do not imagine 't^ I Ipve 
imWiitafe after breakfast, She whs interest- Helen Tre'vyllan. I iiey^toved hei;. Now 
bd' fa ‘a 'jiii^e' Grevilie had; prbposid to lli'at you have'taught mb' what t;^t,|eeling 
Helenahd'h'btaelf.''SheWas'tr^lrig'tb sblve is, i know that no other has 'eye'r inspired 
U When‘Nn^t'tmhe In. So accustomed it. Having notBirig biit iny name to offer 
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Mias Trevyllan, I sball not marry heri I pect anything. Nugent glided to the diib'r, 
command myself' to waif a while. 1 have opened It, and disappeared, taking tts 
deferred our 'intended marri^e. -If I am mother on some pretext to the'consenra^ 
not mistaken, she will prefer a coroiiet Id' tdry. Thus sheltered, Ethel gained her’ 
an untitled man: If she will cancel our chamber. ' i 

agreement,' Ishall be glad of It; ctherwisel Lord Qrevllle proposed “that tbe‘com~ 
shalido if myself. ' Tou do not knowwhat pany, including'the young ladies, shbuldgo 
I suffer in this situation of affairs between horseback to the race-course by Carletbit 
myself and our guest.” He sank down on Hill. The thing was to come off that very 
bis knees, and crossed his hands dll her lap. afteihoon. 'Would they go?” ' 

“When I see you erery day, when I re- It Was Ethel’s weekly half-holiday,'and' 
member what you once tijid me, Ethel, — she assented eagerly to the' proposal.' 'Sflse 
feeling all this,'do you have any idea of the Trevyllan gave her acquiescence 'with a 
superhuman Soutrol i exercise? Wheii'you well-bred appearaiice'of Indifference. 'NU- 
pass me, when your dress touches me. when gent would go, dftourse. There were some 
I detect the peidume of ■your hair or breath, fine horses to be tried, Grevlllekiild;' ' 
as I do a hundred times in the day, I won- ' Nugent replied,— ^ ' ' 

der if you kiiow how rtuch it costs me to “Yes: I hope thesetwo ladies will mount 
conceal'the thrills, the fever which is con- the horses I bought last, that beauflfui 
BUmin" me. You do hot know bow l see couple of milk-white steeds. Th^arewar-' 
you when I am ndt looking at you; how I ranted gentle. Will you try them?” ' 
never lose an expression of your face; how ' “With pleasure,” Helen Said. 

I think the cold.'hard outline it has of late ' Ethel did not reply, biit she was sure she 
assumed may be the token of the coldness could manage almost any specimen of horse- 
you are succeeding in teaching yourself to flesh. She felt that reckless tensing of 
feel toward me.' While I am without power nerves that will dare ahd do a great deal in 
to.suhdue my love, I am tormented by the the physical line. 

fear that you will besuccessful in the effort. ' After a great deal of chat on Helen’s part. 
But you cannot conquer that which a feel- and wonder if the horse was perfectly safe; 
ing like mine must inspire. Can you, they started as the sun reached high noon, 
Ethel?” ' At first they rode four abreast,'bdt, as the 

With a hard duty that made her words road narrowed, Miss Trevyllan and Lord 
quiver as'they left her lips, Ethel said, — Grerille started ahead, with a ga^Iy waVed 
“I had thought ybit the impersonation of defiance to follow flung back toNugCnt and 
honor; yet you talk of breaking your word Ethel. They did follow close bdhind for a 
toawoman. Even If no obstacle existed, time, but at'length their horsesSlackened 
how could i be sure your faith to me would their speed, thou'gh still keeping very neaf 
be true?” their leaders. Tlie two michtas wCli have 

“Criiell unkindl” hemurmured. “You iiot been together for all the conversation 
do hot know thh devotion of the heart yoii that passed betweeii them. Tbeywero ve^ 
wound. Yoii may have an dffectioH tor attentive to their horses, and the animals; 
me, while 1 — I .sim intoxicated, ^ I die. feeling keenly the bright autumn air,; prahl 
Mora thmi that, I respect, i reverence you. ced ahd curveted with a high spirit that 
Idoimt want'your ^ecilon.” their riders tried in vain to Imbibe. ’ ' 

He rose from berleet and, walked to the Thd Irotting-grounds were crowded wlt'h 
window! Wiiat woman cbiild hear hnan- equestrians and pedestrians, and noisy with 
swered a doiibt of her love while she felt it bandsof inusic,' Ethel’s horse became Ve^ 
permeating her whpreT>eing? much awake, and very attentive to every- 

She stTOd and rested her hands hn the thing around, but'showed ho further signs 
tablej wjth he'r'iace toward Nugeiit. of urieasiiless: Ethel was an expert 'and 

'‘■Vahcel ’ daring rider, and Nngehtfs'half-awakened 

Biet^eii'."'One look at that face; with fears were'quieted When he saw how she 
its parted ■'lips,' Its eyes of shadowy glory, sat and'guided hOr iSbrse.' They ptessed 
tyi .eijoUBh to dispel any mortal suspidion. fbrWmd' 'to the position' GreVille and his 
Tijere'rainh'foqtstepd^ they were'eoming con^ahlbn"liad gaWed,‘'and the foilr’sat 
to'tbe iVhr^ :dopn'*^it 'wm his mother: ‘waich'ihg tie ’preparatlbus fbr'the triarot 
She'ihust notch'd the room'ibck’ed'ahd BUtf- speed. .... .. j > 
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Greville had left the party for a short 
time to pay his respects to tome acquaint¬ 
ances in another part of the ground. Nu¬ 
gent had been anxiously watching the face 
of Miss Treryilan’s horse. It seemed to 
him that the animal was getting frightened. 

The first two heats had been run, and the 
applause had not yet subsided, when a pow¬ 
erful black horse was brought on to go over 
the course. Its depressed earn and fiery 
eyes told of a vicious disposition. As the 
two equine competitors and their riders 
took their places, a chorus of instrumental 
music sounded out. The black horse snort¬ 
ed, reared, threw his ridqr like a feather 
from his back, and darted across the inter¬ 
vening space toward the spot where Nu¬ 
gent’s company stood. It leaped the slight 
barrier that separated the crowd from the 
course. His long, fiowiiig tail almost 
flashed across the eyes of Miss Trevyllan’s 
horse. That lightning-like exodus, and the 
moving, frightened throng, inspired her 
horse with a sort of fury. It sped on in the 
track cleared by the black horse with a 
speed that told how unmanageable it was 
become. Nugent was mounted on a horse 
on whose fleetness and endurance he relied. 
He saw that Ethel's horse was completely 
under her control, and he spurred on after 
Helen with a haste that astonished the 
gaping multitude. 

Ethrl was in no mood to stay there, and 
her steed needed no urging to follow. She 
saw that Helen was being carried straight 
on the road that terminated in an abrupt 
descent toward the sea. Would Vance stop 
her before she reached the end? She could 
see that he suddenly turned off to the right; 
she understood that he wished to come in 
ahead of Helen by a path that led to the 
same road. 

On Ethel flew; her blood suiged in heated 
waves round her heart; she felt winged as 
the air through which she rushed. Her ex¬ 
citement made her exhilarated and almost 
happy. It seemed an age since she lost 
sight of both riders. Her horse Increased 
his speed in answer to her urging. She 
turned a slight curve round a clump of 
woods, and just before the descent she saw 
Helen lying on the grass, and. Nugent, dis¬ 
mounted, was bending over her. She rode 
up within a few paces ot them. Helen was 
insensible, but she bad only fainted, Ethel 
thought. Yancu looked up at Ethel with a 
welcome in bis eyes. 


“ Come here,” he said. 

She jumped from her horse and came. 
She withdrew the heavy gauntlets from 
Miss Trevyllan’s hands and chafed the fin¬ 
gers. A slender ring of exquisite workman¬ 
ship was broken. Helen opened her eyes 
with a confused stare. She put her hand 
on her ring, and said, brokenly, — 

“ Clifford, I have broken the ring you 
gave me: I pulled so hard at the bridle.” 

“He can replace it, I think,” Nugent 
said, bis face radiant through its paleness. 

The voice half recalled her. 

“ I believe I am not hurt. Where is he?” 
she said, raising herself on her arm. 

“ I don’t know where be is. He did n’t 
know that your horse ran.” 

She was conscious now, for a piunful 
blush revived her face from its whiteness. 
Finally she looked up and said, — 

“You know now, if you have not sus¬ 
pected before. I owe you too much grati¬ 
tude to marry you. “Will you release 
me? ’ 

“It will afford me pleasure to do so,” 
Nugent said, with his glance fixed upon 
Ethel’s face. 

Miss Trevyllan looked up surprised; she 
saw that look, and breathed a long, relieved 
sigh. 

Greville smiled complacently when Helen 
described the scene to him. Perhaps he 
might have been better pleased bad he 
achieved his triumph in direct opposition to 
Nugent; but Miss Trevyllau’s face was a 
splendid one for Lady Greville to possess, 
and be liked her quite as well as he ever 
did anything. 

One time Yance and Ethel stood in the 
conservatory at the manor. There was a 
beautiful moisture in her eyes, for Mrs. Nu¬ 
gent had just been talking to her in a sweet, 
kind way, which carried her back to a child¬ 
hood which bad been blessed hy a mother. 
Before she left them, Mrs. Nugent said, — 

“ To your heart I leave my son. You 
two alone know whether your love 'will sur¬ 
vive the waves of time.” 

Now Ethel stood by Nugent’s side amid 
the sea of silver silence. He turned tu the 
flowers around them, and drew a fragrant, 
trailing cluster from its home. He let it 
fall on her bowed head, and spoke softly, — 

“ Henceforth, on the anniversary of this 
day, I will give yoii Yirginian jasmine, be. 
cause ever since I saw you my inmost self 
has acknowledged you ‘/^ul qf my 8ou/i’ ” 
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{'Eiit Story vxu oommeneed in the Nooernber Number of the Magazine.] 


CHAPTEEXIX. 

JglVJS YBABS AFTBB. 

Fits years after! O blissful license of 
the story-teller, to whom it is allowed thus 
to make free with Father Time 1 Five years 
of weariness, of dullness, of disappoint. 
ment! What would not some of us give to 
hA Hd of dvn years with as manv words! 

Only think of It! Five hot stuffy sum¬ 
mers, made unbearable perchance with toil- 
ings in close city roams all day, and with 
harder toilings still in west-end ballrooms 
by night—five biting winters of ripping 
frosts and Christmas bills—five backward 
springs of drizzling rains and driving east 
winds 1 Think of all the vexations, bodily 
and spiritual, that five years must inevi¬ 
tably bring to all of us, and then say whether 
you would not gladly shake them off your 
memory like a night’s bad dream, and wake 
to begin afresh—whether you would not 
joyfully wipe off old scores, old griefs, old 
sins,^>nd, with new hopes and new chances, 
begin again to write down the story of your 
life upon a blank and unsullied page, 

O Rip Van Winkle, most blessed among 
men, how gladly would some of us follow 
your example, and outsleep, since we can 
scarcely manage to outlive, the unloveliness 
of some of the years of our lives 1 

Well, to the story-teller it is allowed to 
do this wonderful feat—to say that so many 
years out of the lives of those he has created 
shall be spirited away. Never mind how 
many—bo it five, fifteen or fifty—he has but 
to say the word, and hey, presto 1 it is done. 
So it is that I begin again with—five years 
after! 

Five years 1 during which my different 
characters have all been tolling painfully 
through the dullnesses and disappointments 
of uneventful lives, through which I will 
not condemn yon, my reader, to follow 
them. 

Now let us find them all out again, and 
see what changes these five years have 


worked in them. It is five years, then— 
five years since Gretcben Budenbach sat 
shivering in Sotheme parish church to 
watch a bridal party pass in aud.out, and to 
no one have these years brought greater 
changes than to the little music-teacher. 

Gretchen is “Mdlle. Rudeubach,” now, 
and well known to the fashionable and mu¬ 
sical world. She has left the little house in 
Pimlico, and, carrying Miss Finkln with 
her as companion and chaperone, has mi¬ 
grated to a semi-detached villa in Victoria 
Villas, Hotting Hill. 

It Is highly improbable that Gretchen’s 
musical talents, which were very considera¬ 
ble, and her industry, which was untiring, 
would alone have wrought this great im¬ 
provement in her worldly prospects. 

Seldom, indeed, do talent and industry, if 
unaccompanied by luck and interest, lead 
to the summit of any professional tree. 

Gretchen’s rise of fortune came about in 
this way. There was a certain Lady Caro¬ 
line Skinflint, who lived in Wilton Cres¬ 
cent, and who was an acknowledged leader 
of the fashionable world. Lady Caroline 
was a younger daughter of the late Duke of 
Belgravia, which sufficiently explains the 
undoubtedness of her position. In her un¬ 
married days, being unattractive in person 
and unpleasiog in manner, she had been 
nobody in particular, for the maiden aunt 
even of a duke is not accounted of great so- 
ciai importance; but when, at the some¬ 
what advanced age of thirty-eight, she es¬ 
caped at length from the maternal thraldom 
of the Dowager Duchess, and took unto her¬ 
self her bosom’s lord in the person of the 
Honorable Theopbilus Skinflint,, whose 
brains were even if possible smaller than his 
income, Lady Caroiine straightway became 
a very important personage indeed. 

To be asked or not asked to Lady Caro¬ 
line’s mnsical soirees became almost a social 
test of respectability, whilst bland indeed 
were the smiles the world vouchsafed to 
those blessed few who were admitted into 
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the sacred inner circle of her pelits diners or 
reunions iniimeit. 

Lady Caroline gave herself out as a pat¬ 
ron of music; not that she in reality knew 
or cared much about it« but that, as she 
would have told you, it is always uecessary 
to take up something, and so she took up 
music. 

In pursuance of these views, she gave an¬ 
nually four musical evening parties, into 
which she endeavored, and iu a great meas¬ 
ure succeeded, to cram a very large number 
of persons into very moderate-sized rooms, 
at the minimum of expenditure that was 
possible. 

It was after sending out some hundred or 
so of cards for one of these entertainraents 
that Lady Caroline cast about to seek for 
the utmost amount of cheap musical talent 
that she could lay hands upon wherewith 
to enter ain her invited guests. 

Happening one day to riiu up into the 
drawiug-room of her latest protege and bos¬ 
om friend pro fern., Mrs. Harrington Spotts, 
whose pedigree was short but whose purse 
she found conveniently long, Lady Caroline 
discovered, not that lady herself, but her 
little girl, and, what was more to the pur¬ 
pose, the little girl’s music-mistress, who 
was playing over a sonata of Beethoven to 
her pupil. Lady Caroline withdrew herself 
behind the portiere and listened, struck by 
the masterly touch of the performance. 

“Brava! braval” she cried, clapping her 
hands and coming forward iuto the room as 
the last chords sounded. “You play very 
nicely, young lady—who are you?” 

“ She is Miss Rudenbach, my music-gov¬ 
erness,” answered the juvenile daughter of 
the house of Harrington Spotts, whilst 
Gretchen rose blushing from the piano. 

“Rudenbach? a German name, eh? I 
am Lady Caroline Skinflint—don’t be afraid, 
my dear;” this was added wi U reassuring 
condescension, as though the mere sound of 
the patrician name were calculated to strike 
awe iuto the breast of a German music- 
teacher; but Gretchen, who, dreadful to 
relate, had never heard of her ladyship, 
was not particularly impressed either with 
awe or with admiration. 

“ \YhaL do you charge for playing at mu¬ 
sical parties? ’ continued the lady, rushing 
at once to the poiut. 

“ I—I really don’t know,” stammered 
Gretchen, for she had never done such a 
thing in her life. 


Lady Caroline was not blind to the chance 
thus presented to her. 

“Ah, I see,” she said; “you have never 
played out—ah I well, you are very young, 
and not of course by any means perfect in 
your art—that is not to be expected ; but 
you have a good touch, and your playing 
pleases me. I am a patron of music, and 
am going to have a musical party next 
week, on the 14th; if you like to come and 
play at it for me, it would be a very good 
opening for you, and will probably get you 
several new pupils.” 

“ Tour ladyship is very kind, if you think 
I could play well enough,” murmured 
Gretchen, gratefully and doubtfully. 

“ Well, of course, as you are not aregular 
professional, you must not expect me to 
pay you anything, but I will recommend 
you to all my friends; that is to say, if you 
play to my satisfaction—and you will get 
your supper.” So for her supper Gretchen 
was engaged. “ Recollect, you are to play 
as often as I want you to play, aud let me 
have a list of the things you can do best by 
Monday at latest, that I may get my pro¬ 
grammes printed.” 

And Lady Caroline went her way, and 
boasted to her friends aud acquaintances of 
the wonderful young pianiste she bad se¬ 
cured for the fourteenth. “ Quite a second 
Arabella Goddard, I assure you,” she said, 
“aud with more feeling; she is considered 
the rising light in the musical world—quite 
young, aud a perfect genius 1” 

By the fourteeuth everybody was talking 
about the new star whose performances 
they were to listen to in Wilton Crescent, 
and whom of course uobody had ever heard 
of before. Lady C:iroUne chuckled to her¬ 
self with delight when she reflected upon 
the piece of wonderful good fortune which 
had enabled her to discover this brilliant 
performer, aud her own shrewdness in se¬ 
curing her services for nothing! 

Tbe evening arrived, and Gretchen, iu 
her pearl gray merino, with the soft folds of 
a white muslin bchu up to her throat, and 
a .simple little white flower in her hair, 
looking more Quaker-like aud innocent 
than ever among all the bare shoulders aud 
painted cheeks and golden-dyed hair of full- 
dressed Belgravia, and adding by her siu- 
gularly modest appearance considerably to 
the effect she produced, sat down amid a 
dead silence to play her first piece. 

She was not at all nervous, aud she played 
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splendidly, quite surpassing even Lady Car¬ 
oline’s hopes of her; she felt herself upon 
her mettle, and was conscious that most of 
her future success as a musician probably 
depended upon how she acquitted herself on 
this occasion. 

The result was beyond her expectations. 
There was a perfect storm of applause as 
she finished, and many people crowded 
round the piano to be introduced to her. 

A gi'eat professional singer, whose kind¬ 
ness of heart is well known to be equal to 
her talent, and who was present **a8 a 
friend,” which meant of course that she 
would probably volunteer to sing something 
for her hostess later on in the evening, spoke 
most kindly to our little Gretchen, and was 
so taken by her gentleness and simplicity 
that she became from that day forward one 
of her best and stanchest friends. 

In point of fact, Gretchen’s fortune was 
made. Engagements to play at evening 
parties, for which she soon learned to charge 
five guineas, flowed in upon her from all 
quarters; pupils, no longer little girls in 
their first stages, but grown-up young la¬ 
dles, came to her in greater numbers than 
she could well manage io teach; and by- 
and-by she raised her terms to a guinea a 
lesson, and moved to her prettily-furnished 
villa at Kotting Hill, where her own friends 
caime to visit her, and 'Miss Pinkin no 
longer dared to snub her, or to prophesy 
evil of her. 

And the best of It all for Lady Caroline 
Skinflint was that, remembering to whom 
she owed her prosperity, Gretchen Kuden- 
bach always played at the parties of her 
patroness upon the same terms upon which 
she had on the first occasion engaged.her; 
that is to say, for nothing—and her supper! 

It was evening. Gretchen had finished 
her modest repast, and leaving Miss Pinkin 
to lock up the wine and to give sundry or¬ 
ders to a refractory housemaid, she had re¬ 
tired to her little flower-scented drawing¬ 
room. 

The room was nearly dark, the windows 
wide open, and the white muslin curtains 
fluttered in the evening breeze; a bush of 
white lilac in the little suburban garden 
ouUide kept tapping against the panes, and 
tilled the air with a delicious fresh scent. 
There was a flower-stand well filled in one 
comer, more flowers in vases on the man¬ 
telpiece, a general air of prettiness and 
comfort over the whole room. Gretchen 


sat at the piano in the b^-Ught, and played 
over some passages of the sonata that she 
was going to perform at a musical party 
that evening. 

Some one came running up the steps of 
the house, opened the door, and,, unan¬ 
nounced, stepped into the little drawing- 
room. 

** Don’t let me disturb you,” said Cia 
Travers, just laying one band for an instant 
on the musician’s arm as he passed her, and 
then sinking down on to a sofa on the other 
side of the piano. And Gretchen, with a 
little nod, weut on with her playing. 

Cis Travers has altered considerably since 
we last saw him on his wedding-^prniqg. 
He has grown much older and more maply- 
lookiug; and at the same time has lost the 
look of boyish frankness which was at that 
time a charm in bis face, and which has 
been replaced by a peevish discontented 
expression which is scarcely pleasant to 
behold. 

Gretchen played on to the end of her an¬ 
dante, whilst Cis lay with bis feet on the 
dpfa, and his hands thrown back behind bis 
yellow head. When she had finished, she 
twisted herself round on the music-stool. 

** What have you come to me for this 
evening?” she asked, in her gentle voice. 

” 0, worried to death as usual ! My wife 
has gone to the operar-we had to dine at 
seven o’clock; fancy that in Juuel wd it is 
twice a week at least that it happens. 
What is a man to do with himself, left all 
alone in an empty house at eight o’clock?” 

“Why don’t you go with Mrs, Travers, 
then?’ 

“ 1? my dear little girl! you know I de¬ 
test it! The only music I like is yours, 
Gretchen,” be added, stretching put his 
baud to her. Probably in the half-light 
Gretchen did not see it, for she made no re¬ 
sponding movement. 

“Still,” she continued, gently, “it is a 
pity such a lovely woman as Mrs. Travers 
should always go out without her husband, 
alone—or with other men.” 

“Do not lecture me, Gretchen; I came 
here to be consoled, and not scolded.. 1 am 
so fortunate in iuidiug you at home, too.” 

“1 shall not be able to stop long, I am 
afraid. X shall have to go and dress very 
soon. I am going out to a uiusical parly. 
Is it nine o’clock yet?” 

“Twenty minutes to—there’s lots of time; 
don’t be running away just jqU My life is 
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very lonely, end It does me good to talk to 
you. Juliet has her friends and her par¬ 
ties; she does hot care a farthing what be- 
oomes of nie. She never did care in the 
least about me—never from the first,” add¬ 
ed Cis, with irritation, 

Gretchen made no answer; the fingers of 
her left hand ran lightly over the keys of 
the piano, and her lip quivered, unseen, in 
the darkening twiiight. It was very sad to 
her to hear Cis talk like that. Although 
she had always loved this man, with all his 
weaknesses and follies, to which she was hy 
no means blind. It gave her no pleasure to 
hear that ha was not happy, and that the 
love he had once felt for his beautiful wife 
was turned into bitterness and peevish dis¬ 
content. 

Gretchen had one of those pure and un¬ 
selfish natures that love goodness for its 
own soke. She would far rather have heard 
that Cis was perfectly happy in his domes¬ 
tic relations than have had to listen to all 
the miserable complaints which testified to 
such flattering confldence in herself. 

“Do you remember,” continued Cis, 
presently, “ do you remember the old days 
when I used to meet you in Wigmore Street, 
and we walked together to Bloomsbury 
Square?”. 

“I remqfnber very well,” answered 
Gretchen, to whom every one of those in¬ 
terviews was as distinctly present as if they 
had happened only yesterday. 

“I think I was a fool in those days 1” said 
Cis, with a sigh; “I imagined myself vio¬ 
lently fn love with a woman who has done 
nothing but scorn me ali my life, and all the 
while there was an aflectionate little heart 
close by which I might have had for the 
asking, I believe—eh, Gretchen?” 

What rubbish you are telkingl” cried 
Gretchen, jumping up so hurriedly that she 
upset the music-stool, and shutting up the 
piano with a slam. It was a mercy that 
there was too little light to see how scarlet 
her cheeks had turned. 

Cis was accustomed to give way to these 
little fligbu of sentimentalism at times; and 
Gretchen, who knew how little he had 
really cared about her in those “old days,” 
of which he was wont now to make so 
much, found such speeches particularly try¬ 
ing to bear. 

1 must go and dress,” she said, striking 
a match and lighting the candles, lest Cis 
ehould relapse into the “ twilight mood.” 


“Walt one minute; I have really some¬ 
thing to ask of you," said Cis, sitting up¬ 
right on the sofa. 

“Weli, make haste.” said Gretchen, In 
the most practical voice; adding Immedi- 
ateiy, iest he should think her unkind, “ 1 
shall be so glad to do anything for you, as 
you know weli.” 

“ My wife is going to give a musical party 
—will you come and play at it?” said Cis. 

“Ono, no!” cried Gretchen, in sudden 
dismay, while her blue eyes looked at him 
with a sort of horror; for what woman can 
bear the thought of meeting face to face 
that other more successful woman who fills 
the place she has wished to occupy herself? 
“ I cannot do that—pray don’t ask me.” 

“ Why not? It is not I who ask you— 
she will. She was talking of whom she 
should get to perform at this party to-night 
at dinner, and some one recommended you. 
I think it was Lady Caroline Skinflint.” 

■ “ Lady Caroline is a very kind friend to 
me, but do not ask me to go to your wife’s 
house. I—I should not like it,” she said, 
hesitatingly. 

“ But I should like it so much, Gretch¬ 
en,” pleaded Cis, whose vanity, always a 
weak point with him, was flattered by her 
evident distress. “ Do go, to please me.” 

“I will think It over, but I had much 
rather not. I do not see why you want me 
to go—you can always come and see me 
here; and now I must go—good-night.’’ 
She held out her baud to him for au in¬ 
stant, and left him; and Cis sauntered down 
idly to his club. 

He was not exactly in love with Gretch¬ 
en, but it pleased him to think that she was 
very fond of liim. And just as in old times, 
from sheer idleness and insouciance, he had 
slipped into a sort of semi-sentimental flir¬ 
tation with her, which had meant nothing 
but selfish self-indulgence to himself, but 
which bad brought a great deal of trouble 
to the girl whose friend he professed to be, 
so now he had let himself slide with the 
stream into much the same position with 
her. To be the sport of fate, the victim of 
circumstances, was Cecil Travers’s charac¬ 
ter in everything. He had good instincts, 
but be was too indolent to act up to them 
—he could be generous and even energetic 
in fits and starts, but he had no strength, 
either moral or physical—^he was neither 
bad nor vicious, he was simply utterly and 
deplorably weak. 
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Qretchen, to whom fortunately five years, 
without robbing her of any of her gentle 
modesty, had nevertheless brought some 
knowledge of the world—without ever ceas¬ 
ing to love and honor the man who had 
done so much lor her when she was poor 
and homeless, had nevertheless lost much 
of the admiration and almost adoration 
with which she bad regarded him in old 
days. Her idol had stepped down some¬ 
what frem his pedestal, and Gretchen’s 
heart, which was of that essentially femi¬ 
nine and gentle type which loves only the 
more because it pities and sees failings in 
that which it loves, felt no contempt for 
Ois, only a great yearning to' make him 
happier and better. 

It was unspeakably painful to her that he 
should talk so openly even to herself about 
the unhappiness of his married life, and the 
want of love between himself and his wife; 
it was pidnfnl, it was even shocking to her, 
and yet it was passing .sweet to think that 
he should turn for comfort to her in bis 
troubles. 

For of course Gretchen took his part. Of 
course she felt anger and hatred towards the 
wife whose history she did not know, and 
whose proud beauty she bad only once 
beheld. 

Women, generally even the best of them, 
are cruelly severe towards each other. They 
are the harshest of censors, the most unjust 
of judges—for they condemn unheard. 
Gretchen heard vaguely in the outskirts of 
that great world into which she herself 
went in such an humble manner, that Mrs. 
Travers was a woman of fashion, was much 
admired and much sought after, and she at 
once formed her own conclusions. To her 
Cecil’s wife was a heartless coquette, given 
over to dissipation, and worldliness, and 
love of dress, who neglected her husband, 
and made his home wretched in order to in¬ 
dulge freely in her own frivolous pursuits. 

To go to the house of this woman who 
had not only taken Cecil irretrievably away 
from her, but who did not value that which 
the had won, seemed a very dregful ordeal 
to Gretchen. Nevertheless, Cis had asked 
her to go—had said it would give him pleas¬ 
ure to hear her play at his house. To give 
Cis pleasure Gretchen would have gladly 
walked barefoot from Netting Hill to Gros- 
venor Street. So it came to pass that when 
Ifrs. Travers, in a little monogramed and 
perfumed note, presented her compliments 


to Udlle. Budenbacb. and would be glad to 
know if she would be able to play for her 
on Thursday, the 20th inst., and what were 
Mdlle. Budenbach’s term.', etc.—Gretcben 
in reply stated that she would be very happy 
to play at Mrs. Travers's evening party on 
the 28tb, and begged to enclose her terms. 


CHAPTEB XX. 

BENEATH A 8MII,INa FACE. 

Veb7 seldom indeed, in these days, did 
the old-fashioned iron gales at the end of 
the avenue at Sotheme Court open to re¬ 
ceive their young mistress. 

Mrs. Travers would not live in the home 
of her childhood. Now and then she would 
come down for a couple of days, or stop 
there a night, to break the journey to or 
from Scotland, but she could bear no per¬ 
manent residence there. 

Sotheme Court was a haunted house to 
her—haunted by ghosts of the past, which, 
under the present circumstances of her life, 
it was simply impossible for her to face. 

Into the two months that Hugh Fleming 
bad made Sotheme Court bis home, had 
been crowded enough of associations and 
memories to fill every nook and comer of 
the old house. 

There it was that be had stood as he bad 
listened to her singing—^in that chair he 
had been accustomed to sit in the evening 
—down that walk in the shrubbery it was 
that they bad wandered together—under 
that tree they had sat together; there was 
not a room in the house, or a path in the 
garden, where she could not conjure up bis 
image. Before her marriage she had loved 
these memories, but now they had become 
absolutely hateful to her. So the old house 
was left in undisturbed possession of Mis< 
Blair and the servants. 

This was a better state of things than 
Mrs. Blair bad dared to hope for. Juliet 
had not been nnkind to her stepmother, and 
Cis had always been favorably disposed to¬ 
wards her. As they did not intend to live 
at Sotheme themselves, there seemed no 
reason why Mrs. Blair should not continue 
to make it her home. So Mrs. Blair lived 
there on all the fat of the land. 

She asked her own friends, French so- 
qnidntances, principally of her ante-nuptial 
days, to stay with her, greatly to old EUggs’s 
disgust, who was loud in his gramblings 
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against the “ dirty furrin French folk/* as 
he insisted on calling a perfectly unobjec¬ 
tionable Monsieur and Madame Gambert, 
who were frequently guests at Sotherne. 

Mrs. Blair played the country lady to 
these and other admiring friends, gave little 
dinner-parties for their eniertaiiunent,drove 
them out to see the show places in the 
neighborhood in the ancient landau, drawn 
by two remarkably fat and lazy old horses, 
and did the honors of Sotherne Court gen¬ 
erally, as if the whole place belonged to 
her. 

Higgs bated Mrs. Blair and her friends; 
the new state of things was abhorrent to 
him; but, like a brave man, be stuck to his 
post manfully. As long as be had breath 
and life, Higgs declared be would stay at 
Sotherne to serve his dear young mistress, 
and to prevent the old place from going to 
rack and ruin in the hands of a parcel of 
strangers. Higgs was a thorn in Mrs. Blair’s 
side*—he was forever doing things indirect 
opposition to her wishes. He ofton refused, 
respectfully but tirinly, to obey her orders, 
stating that his duty to Mrs. Travers pre¬ 
vented him from doing so. 

“Very sorry, ma’am, but my conscience 
wouldn't allow me no peace if I were to 
give out that there old silver tea-service,” 
was the sort of remark he was wont to 
make; ** seeing that my mistress is away, 
and I left in charge, as it were, of her 
property—anything to oblige you, marm, I 
am sure, but I must do my duty/usf/” 

And Mrs. Blair might entreat, or tlireat- 
en, or storm, it was all of no avail. Higgs 
would jingle his keys as if to say, “Don’t 
you wish you may get itl” and go off to his 
pantry chuckling over her discomfiture. 

Mrs. Blair would have given a great deal 
for Higgs to leave, and in pursuance of that 
object sUe made herself as ungracious and 
unpleasant to him as she possibly could; 
but unluckily Higgs saw through it, and 
was well determined not to give her that 
supreme triumph. 

“She thinks as how I’ll give warning,” 
said the old raau to himself; “she woht 
find Ebenezer Higgs so easy to move. I’ll 
stay here till I drop sooner than go, if it’s 
only to spite herl I aint her servajit, aijd 
sAe can’t give me the sackl” And so the 
only result of the feud between them was 
that Higgs made himself mure inteusely.dis- 
agreeable than ever, and on hearing shurtiy 
after the dispute concerning the silver tea- 


service that Mrs. expected some 

friends toistay with, her for Christmas, he 
took the opportunity uf declaring that the 
dining-room grate was breaking to pieces, 
and had the whole fireplace taken out and 
sent off to the ironmonger’s to be renewed; 
so that tile < oinpany had to use the break¬ 
fast-room, and Mrs. Blair had to postpone 
a dinner-party whi^di she had intended giv¬ 
ing in honor of her guests. 

Of course ail these things were very try¬ 
ing; but still, oil the whole, Mrs. Blmr was- 
by no uieaii^ dissatisfied witb her lot in life. 
Day after day she congratulated herself 
upon the successful termination of all her 
hopes and plans. How well everything had 
turned out, and how different everything 
would have been if she had not stopped 
that letter from Coiouei Pleiniiigl Of course 
Juliet would never have married Cis—that 
odious guardian would have come back, and 
she herself would have been turned adrift 
upon the world with a very small income, 
whereas now everything bad ended for the 
best. She had a comfortable and luxurious 
home and plenty of servants, whom she 
neither kept nor pmd to wait upon her; she 
had no expenses, and her position in the 
county as Mr. Blair’s widow was everything 
that she could wish. And as to Juliet, she 
of course was perfectly happy—^probably 
much happier than if she had been allowed 
to marry her colonel; no one would ever 
^ow anything about that letter now, and 
Mrs. Blair felt convinced that she had done 
right, perfectly right, in suppressing it. 
After all, the result had justified the means. 
All’s well that ends well. 

Of her nearest neighbors and connections, 
the Traverses of Broadley, Mrs. Blair saw 
but very little. Five years had not passed 
away without working sundry changes for 
them. 

Mary was married to a weil-to-do squire 
in the next county, and Flora bad shot up 
into a tall thin wisp of a girl of sixteen, 
with a face like Georgie’s, but with a 
promise of more beauty than had ever be¬ 
longed to her dead sister. And between 
the squire and the dead past, Time hud 
already begun to spread his cobweb veil. 
Slowly, but surely, Georgie’s memory be¬ 
came—not forgotten—for when can a father 
ever forget his dead child?—but vaguer and 
more iudistinct; the bitterness went out of 
the recoiiectiou of her, and only the sweet 
savorof her goodness and gentleness left its 
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halo around her early grave. The home 
gap was slddrly filling up again, as all such 
gaps do^^od forbid, that they should not. 
However wide the breach that is made, 
however hopeless the blank may be, the 
strangeness and the agony of it does in 
time wear off—the wound may leave its 
sears, but the open sore heals up. 

Squire Travers was indeed no longer the 
same man he used to be—he was more sub¬ 
dued and patient in manner, less irritable, 
and less given to strong language; but he 
no longer now: gave way to fits of melan¬ 
choly and depression. 

He had been very.pleased at bis sun’s 
marriage^ and that event had certainly been 
the first thing that had roused him from 
the utter prostration that Iiad followed upon 
his daughter’s death. 

- Then, although, as be had himself said, 
he would never again keep the hounds, yet, 
after two winters bad passed away, the old 
hunting instinct had awoke again, and 
when the third season came round he had 
found himself quite unable to resist it. 

When he bad stood looking out of the 
window one afternoon in November for 
some time, and then had suddenly tui’iied 
round and said to his wife, *'X think I 
shall potter out on Sunbeam to-morrow 
morning—1 hear the hounds meet at Cosby 
Farm,” the speech had been hulled by Mrs. 
Travers as very good news indeed. After 
that he went out regularly, fur or near, a 
little shamefacedly at first, lest any one 
should think him heartless to his daugh¬ 
ter’s memory, but by-alid-by with all the 
keenness and zest revived; besides, Wattle 
had set bis mind at ease. 

She would have liked you to go, out 
again, I know,” he had baid to him, and 
the squire had silently pressed hi^ hand. 

It would have made her miserable to 
think you had given up hunting, and it does 
her no good, poor darling,” continued Wat- 
tie; ** besides, you have Flora to think of.” 

Yes, there was Flora; for her sake it was 
desirable that her father should go out with 
her instead of leaving her, as bad lately 
happened, to the care of the groom—for 
Flora, like Georgie, “had it in her,” and 
no considerations could stop her from slink¬ 
ing off after the hounds .whenever they 
came within reasonable distance. 

There was one thing that the squire could 
not be too particular about with his young¬ 
er daughter, and that was In the matter of 


the horses she rode. No half-broken, un¬ 
tried animal should ever curry a daughter 
of his again; every horse Flora inounuid 
^yas well trained apd broken in ifor a laily’s 
riding, and warranted*free from all sorts of 
vices. The squire, too, gave long prices for 
them. . ■ 

Flora, who was quite as fearless and bold 
as her sister ever had been, sometimes re¬ 
sented tills extra core that .was taken of 
her; but one look fi;om Wattio Ellison was 
generally sufficient to make her silent and, 
submissive. 

It was by no means an unhappy scene 
that was gSing on one mild winter’s morn¬ 
ing in the paddock at tlie back of the hipuse^ 
A number of hurdles had been set up. at 
equal distances round the field,, aii^ 
nipuuied on a splendid young thoroughbred 
horse whiuli her father had just bought fo^ 
her, was careering round, taking the 
dles one after the other in steeple-chasp 
fashion, whilst her father and Wattle, t)ayu 
the groom, and poor old Chanticleer^ stoba 
together in a group in the centre. 

“ Why, papa, you ieuk like the sliowmah 
at Astley’s!’" cried Fiora’, as witk fiusbeii 
cheeks she trotted up to them after her ex¬ 
ploits. “There you stand twisting about 
and fiourisliing your whip, I ought to have 
ou piuk skirts and spangles, and then we 
might get up a regular clrcu.s. Fancy you 
jumping through a paper hoop, papal” And 
Flora laughed merrily with all a younger 
child’s sauciness and impudence. 

“ You would look uncommonly well in 
S(.aiigles, I have no doubt, Flora,” said 
Wattle, patting her horse’s neck, ^d look¬ 
ing up admiringly at her ; upon which Flora 
made a pass at his hat with hbr whip, which 
of course she missed, and then shook 
fist at him with such a happy laugh, and 
looking so pretty the while, that, child as 
she was, there seemed to be soine founda¬ 
tion for the county gossip, which reported 
that Wattie Eliisou was only waiting till 
Flora should be eighteen to transfer openly 
to her the affection which he had formerly 
given to her sister. 

That this was the squire’s dearest wish 
cannot be denied. He was so devoted to 
Wattie, that his poverty and small income 
were as nothing to him; he had calculated 
that he could give Flora miough to'live oa 
comfortably, and to secure this once 
spised young man as his son-in-law was 
now one of his greatest hopes. 
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So the squire took to hunting ^aln, and 
Flora became his constant companion. Her 
mother shook her head lugubriously, and 
prophesied all sorts ot evil things, but in 
the long run she was too pleased to see her 
husband more like his old self again to be 
very much disturbed, especially as Amy’s 
education engrossed a good deal of her 
time; and as that young lady showed no 
tendency whatever for hunting tastes, she 
was able to carry out all her theories about 
the training of young ladies in a satisfactory 
manner in the person of her youngest 
daughter. , 

During the coarse of that same third win¬ 
ter, when the squire took again to his hunt¬ 
ing, an event happened which plunged the 
whole family into great grief for several 
days. This was the death of faithful old 
Chanticleer. 

One morning the old hound refused the 
bread and milk which Flora bad never once 
forgotten to give him every day in obedience 
to Georgie’s dying wishes, and presently he 
hobbled up to her, for he had became very 
lame and In&rm, and, lying down on the 
comer of her dress, licked her hand once, 
and then turned over on bis side, and died 
without a struggle. 

It was as if the last link with Qeotgle had 
been cut away—the old dog had for her 
sake become a general favorite, and even 
Mrs. Travers was upset at his sudden 
death. But after that, and save for that 
distressing incident, things altogether had 
fallen back into peaceful and happy grooves 
at Broadley House. 

And Juliet—bow had it fared with Juliet 
during these first five years of her married 
life? The first year after their wedding 
Mr. and Mrs. Travers spent in travelling 
abroad, and it was during these travels, and 
after she had been married more than three 
mouths, that Juliet at length found courage 
to write to Colonel Fleming. It was but a 
note, merely a few lines, thanking him for 
bis wedding presents to her, and expressing 
her admiration of them; and then with a 
trembling hand she added: 

You have accused me of harshness and 
coldness towards you, and of silence. Of 
the two former lam certainly guiltless, and 
of the latter 1 cannot understand that you 
should accuse me ”—words which, when he 
read them, puzzled and bewildered him be¬ 
yond'description. 

After, their year abroad, Mr. and Mrs. 


Travers came home, but not to Sothernej 
they bought a large bouse In Upper Oroe- 
venor Street, and there established themr 
selves. 

Fur her beauty, her wealth and her tal¬ 
ent, Mrs. Travers soon gained a reputation 
in the London world; no one was so well 
dressed, or rode such good horses—no one 
drove such a perfect pair of ponies in the 
morning, or reclined in such a well-appoint¬ 
ed barouche in the afternoon; her dinners 
were faultless; her evening parties, filled 
with the elite of London society, were In¬ 
variably successes; she was courted, fiat- 
tered, admired, and sought after; she bad 
everything that money, and youth, and 
beauty could give her, and yet—and yet the 
woman was miserable. 

For, to begin with, Juliet was daily dis¬ 
covering how true her own instincts had 
been when she had told Cis Travers long 
ago that they never could be happy together 
—that they were totally unsuited for each 
other, that her life and her mind were in no 
way similar to his, and that she and he 
must forever go along different paths. 

Juliet began to realize that most painful 
of all positions for a wife—that her hus¬ 
band was inferior to herself. He was her 
Inferior in everything—in mind, in refine¬ 
ment, and in character. She had known it 
long ago—all her life, indeed—but she had 
nut certainly understood until she was 
married to him how irksome and how un¬ 
bearable such a reversal of the fitness of 
things would be to her. She did not dislike 
her husband; far from it. She was indeed 
fond of him in a sort of way; but she de¬ 
rived no comfort or .support to herself from 
his society. She was forever bending down 
to his level, trying to enter into bis thoughts 
and feelings, whilst be could not in the 
smallest degree sympathize with or undeiv 
stand hers. 

After a time Cis became dimly cou.scious 
that things were not as they should be be¬ 
tween them; he could not understand the 
cause of it, but he began vaguely to per¬ 
ceive the effects, and with the natural 
weakness of his character, instead of mak¬ 
ing the best of the unalterable, he turned it 
into a perpetual subject of grumbling and 
complaint. He became fretful and peevish, 
and was forever' reproaching his wife with 
her coldness and want of affection, until 
Juliet one day, fairly exasperated, turned 
round upon him, and reminded him that 
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«he bad told him before sbe married him 
that she did not lore him, and that, having 
ohoeen to take her without aSect:on, be bad 
no right to reproach her for the want of it 
now. 

After that, Cis let his wife pretty well 
alone, and took to going to Gretchen Suden- 
bach to pour out bis troubles. Gretchen 
oould understand him, he thought, with' 
that fine vanity which always makes a man 
think himself understood by the woman 
who loves and admires him, although pro'o- 
ably she has fifty times iess comprehension 
of his true character than the woman who 
has not affection enough for him to make 
her blind to his fauits. 

And Juliet went her own way. She had 
now hut one object in her life—to forget; 
and if there is one thing more unattainable 
than any other unattainable thing that is 
beyond our reach, it is that same gift of 
forgetfulness! Hard indeed it is to find 
where we may drain a draught of the waters 
of Lethe I 

The bitter thought of what might have 
been in comparison with what is, is one 
that it is almost impossible to shut entirely 
out of our minds. 

To a man, hard mental work does per¬ 
haps sometimes succeed in keeping at arm’s 
length the ghosts of past joys and the tor¬ 
tures of unavailing regret; hut a woman 
can seldom hope for such a safe and whole¬ 
some dUcipliue. To her no sort of work 
is open, but the unending toil of pleasure; 
and pleasure which caunot occupy the brain 
has no power whatever to obliterate recol¬ 
lection. 

It was in vain that Juliet Travers plunged 
into a whirl of dissipation which lasted day 
and night, and tor which she had no natural 
taste; iu vain that she filled up every wak¬ 
ing hour with engagement after engagement, 
that she surrounded herself with friends 
and acqumntauces of the most frivolous 
type, who served, it is true, to amuse her, 
but who often disgusted her at the same 
time with their worldly shallowness. For 
a lime, indeed, her thoughts might be dis¬ 
tracted by what was going on around her; 
but wherever she went, and whatever she 
was doing, it was seldom indeed that the 
image of Hugh Flomiug was entirely out of 
ber miud. 

She did her very best to stifle the ever- 
present thought of him—every feeling of 
honor and of duty urged her to do so; and 


yet the task became daily more'and more 
impassible to her. 

I am conscious that my heroine does not 
come out well at this period of her life; but 
1 am not placing her before you as a perfect 
character, but as a woman full of fauits 
and failings, who was tempest-tossed on a 
stormy sea, and who was groping her way 
lielplessly, and not very successfully, 
through the darkuess. 

Juliet was no saint—she was very baman 
indeed; and at this time of her life her bet¬ 
ter instincts and nobler qualities were cer¬ 
tainly somewhat obscured. 

She became very reckless—reckless of 
good or evil, and very bitter against ber life. 
Hod there beeu anything in it to reconcile 
ber to It, it might not have been so. 

Had she had children, everything would 
probably have become different to her; but 
sbe had no child, and daily her husband, 
whom she had never loved, drifted further 
and further away from her. No oue was 
dear to her; even the memory of her l>st 
love, which had beeu so chillingly thrown 
bock upon her, was so filled with bitter hu¬ 
miliation and wounded pride, that it had no 
power to soften her. 

There is not perhaps a more dangerous 
aud soul-degradiug state of things than for 
a woman who bos naturally a warm heart 
aud quick impulsive feelings to be thus 
stranded, with every natural channel dried 
up wherein her aflectious should flow. 

Failing love, such a woman often seeks 
to fill up the blank with admiration and flat¬ 
tery, thus perverting all the best and high¬ 
est feelings of her nature. 

And failing love—the one thing sbe 
yearned for unavailiiigly—there was no iaclc 
of admiration aud adulation for the beauti¬ 
ful Mrs. Travers. 

Shegrtisped at them eagerly, hungrily; 
without these things, empty and uusatisfyr 
lug as they were, she often felt that sbe 
should die; they served to drown her long¬ 
ings, and to keep at bay those other miser¬ 
able thoughts which were forever assailiug 
her. 

Therefore it was that Mrs. Travers hur¬ 
ried restlessly from pl,tee to place—that as 
soon os Goodwood week bad brought the 
Loudon season to a clo.se, she must needs 
go to Homburg or Baden for a mouth, then 
back again to spend the autumn months in 
large country houses filled with the acqualnb- 
ancea of the season, where London life waa 
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but repeated at jrrHco^ then generally to 
Paris for Clirlstmas time, or doivn Into 
Iieicestershire with her hunters for a cou¬ 
ple of inoiiiUs* hunting until the time fur 
the season eame ]*ouncl again. 

In ali these arrangements Cis for the most 
part acquiesced. Juliet always had the up¬ 
per hand, and had, moreover, been so long 
accustomed to be absolute mistress, that it 
would have required a far stronger char¬ 
acter than his to have dictated to her in 
these matters. 

Juliet did nut drag liim about unwilling¬ 
ly; if he liked, he could come with her—if 
not, he might go elsewhere, wherever he 
liked; it was quite immaterial to her—she 
had always plenty of friends to g*) with her. 
So it often happened that she Wiis slaying 
alone at this or that country-house, whilst 
Cis. who ueither hunted nor shot, and there¬ 
fore found himself very much bored in the 
country, would be sauntering up and down 
the King^s Road at Brighton by himself, or 
elsd living as a bachelor in Grosveuor Street, 
and spending the best part of his idle days 
in Gretchen Rudenbach^s drawing-room. 

Often in a house full of well-dressed and 
fashionable women, Juliet Travers would 
be the very life and soul of the party, the 
centre round which all the men staying in 
the house would gather. Often, after au 
evening, when, resplendent in costly jewels 
and rare laces, she had fascinated every one 
by her beauty and by her conversation, her 
host and hostess would agree that no party 
was complete without so gifted and talented 
a guest; the men would sing her praises 
long and loud in the smoking-room; whilst 
the women, gathered in knots In each 
other’s bedrooms, filled with all the spite 
and envy that small-minded women always 
feel to any one of their own sex who out¬ 
shines them, would pick her to pieces, or 
“ damn with faint praise ” the woman they 
had possibly parted from a minute before 
with clinging kisses and soft-voiced mur¬ 
murs of endearing words. 

And meanwhile the object of all this ad¬ 
miration and euvy, with ail her satins and 
diamonds flung aside, would be kneeling 
dishevelled by her bedside, shaken with con¬ 
vulsive sobs, and pressing to her lips with 
despairing moaus a yellow faded note and a 
soiled and stiffened glove. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

AT AGAIN. 

It is breathlessly hot in early June, the 
hour is midnight, thesceneia the crush-room 
of the Covent Garden Opera-house. 

It i§ a popular night, the last strains of 
Gounod’s “Faust” have but lately died 
away; behind the scenes, according to a 
well-known and time-honored tradition, the 
injured but forgiven Marguerite, who has 
just been wafted up to heaven by ingeuious 
machinery among blue muslin clouds, to¬ 
gether with the too fascinating Faust and 
the scarlet-tinted Mephistopheles, are.all 
supposed to be sitting amicably together 
freshing themselves with oysters and bob- 
lied stout, whilst in the front of the house 
the audience are cru wdlug down the staircase 
aud out into the entrance in search of tiieir 
carri^es. Not a very active search either. 
Now and then somebody’s carriage is loudly 
proclaimed to be “ stopping the way,” and 
oue or two people rush frantically out in 
violent haste; but for the mo^t part the well- 
dressed bright-colored throng stauds cou- 
teiitedly looking about, in no hurry to be 
gone, noddiug at distant aud uu get-at-able 
acquaintances over each other’s heads, or 
merely staring at each other curiously or 
admiringly as occasion may demoud. 

Standing a good way back from the stair¬ 
case, apd very much jammed in between a 
fat paterfamilias with his flock behind him 
aud two pretty-looking well-dressed women 
who are chattering together in front of him, 
stands a man who is evidently alone and 
ahnost a stranger to the scene in which he 
finds himself. 

He looks vaguely round upon the crowd, 
aud sees not oue familiar face, uot one kind** 
ly smile, uot one friendly nod. Tes, there 
a remembered face goes by, and stares blank¬ 
ly, unknowingly at him as it passes—he is 
forgotten! 

“ This is solitude—this is to be alone,” he 
mutters to himself with a half cynical smile; 
“and people call this coming *homel’” he 
added, aud the smile died away into a sigh. 

He Is a striking-looking man, still in the 
prime of life, tall and upright, but with 
many hard lines which care as well as time 
have traced upon his brouzed and weather¬ 
beaten face. A certain superiority about 
the man, and a certain stamp of birth and 
breeding, cause the two women who are In 
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front of him to tui'n round more than once 
to glance up at him. 

“Who is that?* whispers one. 

“ 1 don’t know.” replies the other in the 
same tone; “he looks like somebodyi but I 
don’t know that 1 ever saw him before.” 

And then they forget him^ and go on with 
their chattering aloud. 

Suddenly a name spoken by one of them 
arrests the stranger’s attention. 

“Don’t you know who that is? Why, 
that is the beautiful Mrs. Travers, who is 
making such a sensation this season.” 

“ Which—the dark one?” 

“ Yes, the tall dark woman, with the dia* 
monds and the black Spanish lace thrown 
over her head.” 

“ How lovely she is I” 

“Yes, lovely enough. That little fair 
woman with her is Mrs. Dalmaine, her great 
friend. Don’t you remember the scandal 
there was about her two seasons ago?” 

“ O, perfectly; you don’t mean to say she 
is here still! Why, there was to have been 
a divorce.” 

“ O, it was all liushed up, and she goes 
about under Mrs. Travers’s wing now, so I 
suppose she is all right.” 

“And.is that Mrs. Travers’s husband who 
is offering her his arm?” 

“Lor’ no, iny. dearl the husband never 
shows. They say he is a muff, or a misan> 
thrope, or a sayaut, or something of .that 
kind,” answered tlie other; “ at all events, 
he is never with bis wife; that good-looking 
fellow is Lord George Mannersley—^he has 
been dancing attendance upon her all tlie 
season; she never goes anywhere tvithout 
him. It is really quite dreadful the way 
some married women go oul If you and I 
were to dp such things, my dear, everybody 
.would cut ua; but just because she is rich 
&nd the fashion, nobody seems to think any- 
. thing about it. They say Lord George is 
overhead and ears in ioyewith her, and 
gives her such splendid presents; isn’t it 
■ tdioekinyl And Mrs.'Dobertson told me the 
other day that she had it from Lady Wal¬ 
ters, who is very intimate with her, that she 
knows for a /act—rliiish, it would never do 
to say it aloud, but—” and the rest of the 
communication was delivered lii a whisper. 
It was probably something very spicy, for 
the tvyojadies giggled^ and theii shook their 
he^s with a little sham horror over it, as if 
. to say “ Very sad, hiut how delightful a hit 
..of Bcand^ is! and even if.it does take away 


ah innocent woman’s character, wl)a( does 
it8i^ify, '8o long as it ^o^s us a little 
amusementi” 

And Hugh Fleming, standing behind 
them, an unwilling listener, heard it ail. 

Heard it; and then, following the direc¬ 
tion of their eyes, saw her once again. 

She was standing a little way up the stair¬ 
case, leaning somewhat languidly against 
the wall; the woman who had been pointed 
out as Mrs. Dalmaine—a bright lively little 
blonde, with a too straw-colored chignon, 
and a suspicion of blacking about the eye¬ 
brows and eyelashes, stood chattering away 
merrily beside her, whilst in front of her, 
holding her fan, and fanning her at times 
with it, stood a remarkably handsome young 
man, with the deepest blue eyes, and the 
blackest of curly beads, and a long mus¬ 
tache. He was talking, seemingly, to Mrs. 
Dalmaine; but bis eyes were riveted on the 
lovely face of Mrs. Travers. She took but 
little part in the conversation; every now 
and then she smiled, or put in a word or 
two, and at every instant she bowed her 
head gracefully to some one or other of her 
friends among the stream of people who 
passed along down the staircase. 

She looked tired and slightly bored, and 
when “ Mrs, Travers’s carriage ” wm shout¬ 
ed from below, and her footman appeared 
at the doorway, she took Lord George Man- 
uersley’s arm with alacrity, as if glad to be 
off. 

Her name was so well known as a London 
beauty that not a few pressed forward to 
look at her os she passed out, and amongst 
them Colonel Fleming^ too, pushed to the 
front rank. He stood close by the ,door 
through which she went out. He saw her 
sweet face, with all, and more than ail, its 
well-reniembered beauty, yet with a certain 
gravity and a certain hardness in tlie lines 
that were new to it; he had time, to note 
the wistful unsatisfied look in her da^k eye^ 
and he heard her voice as she cdthe past him. 

• “ Wont you come to my rooms to supper? 
Do!” Lord George was saying ‘to her, en- 
treatiiigly. “There is no reason why you 
should not. We have got Mrs. Dalmaine, 
and Castleton is .«ure to drop in to make a 
fourth. Don’t be so cruel .as to ref use.” 

“I am afraid 1 inu.si,” she answered, 
flushing a little at liis eagerness. “I am 
very tired to-night; I hjid ratliergo hoiiip.” 

And then she passed close by him. There 
was a flash of the diamonds jn her luvri and 
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on her bosom; a wbi£E of the perfume from 
her bouquet; her rich black satin draperies 
brushed against his feet as she went by—^he 
could have put out his haud to hold her 
back,'she was so near—so near—and yet, 
alas I so very far. 

Her carriage rolled away, and Hugh 
Fleming turned out alone into the crowded 
squalid streets. 

I It was thus that he had niet her again— 
the woman who had been bis ideal ever 
since he bad left herl The same, yet no 
longer the same—no longer the girl he re¬ 
membered with the light of truth and can¬ 
dor in her eyes, with the best and highest 
instincts of womanhood shining out in her 
ever-varying face, but a woman who already 
wore a mask of hardness and worldliness, 
whose eyes had grown cold and unloving, 
whose laughter, as she passed by him, hod 
sounded hollow and unreal. 

And worse even than this—she was a 
woman whose doings had become talked 
and gossiped about, whose bosom friend was 
said to be of dubious reputation; whilst al¬ 
ready the breath of scandal had coupled her 
own name with that of the worthless young 
profligate on whose arm he had seen her 
leaning. 

Bitter, most bitter, were Hugh Fleming’s 
reflections as he paced slowly along towards 
bis club and thought on these things, 

TFhat had changed her? What had hap¬ 
pened to her? Was this the result of the 
loveless marriage which he himself had 
urged upon her? Or was there other and 
deeper mischief still going on? 

Still pondering on these things, Hugh 
Fleming stood back for an instant at a cross¬ 
ing in Berkeley Square, as a brougham, 
drawn by a showy-looking pair of horses, 
dashed by him. 

It was lire. Travers’s carriage. By the 
light of the lamps as it passed, he could see 
that Urs. Halmaiue was no longer there; 
she had probably been dropped at her own 
house. There were only two people in the 
carriage—Mrs. Travers herself, and by her 
aide Lord George Mannersley’s handsome 
head bending forward and talking eagerly 
and animatedly to her. 

Colonel Fleming saw them both perfectly, 
and then the brougiiam dashed by, and left 
him standing alone in the darkness of the 
empty street. 

And as he stood there, there raged at bis 
heart one of the original savage instincts 


which education and civilization have no 
power to destroy in a man’s breast—a flerce, 
murderous, maddening jealousy. 

Women are supposed to have a monopoly 
of this same vice of jealousy; but the jeal¬ 
ousy of a woman—far easier aroused, it is 
true—finds its vent in small spite, and mal¬ 
ice, and backbiting. But fur the good, 
strong, unadulterated flavor of the passion,, 
commend me to the jealousy, just and ex¬ 
cusable, of a man towards that other mau 
who seeks to injure the fair fame of tho 
woman whom he loves, 

A man who is a prey to such a jealousy 
becomes, for the time, a savage or a wild 
beast. 

As Hugh Fleming stood there, looking 
after Juliet’s departing brougham, be could 
gladly, eagerly, joyfully have strangled the 
man who was sitting in it beside her. He 
would have blefsed you or any one else who 
would have given him the opportunity of 
trampling that dark clustering head in the 
mud of the gutter, and of quenching forever 
the light in those deep blue eyes that, all 
unconscious of the murderous thoughts so 
near them, were feasting themselves on 
Juliet’s beauty. 

“And it was for this that I gave her upt 
My God, for thisl” he muttered below his 
breath, as be strode on with alt the fierce 
turmoil of bitter hatred surging within him. 

Mrs. Travers’s house in Upper Grosvenor 
Street was a. cAq/’-d’tBuere of good taste and 
luxury. Ko money had been stinted in its 
furnishing and decoration; nothing had 
been spared that could add either to the re¬ 
finement or to the comfort of every room In 
the house. 

In Juliet Travers’s drawing-room there 
were no masses of gilding, no heavy painted 
cornices, no crimson satin damask, no blaze 
of color and vulgarity; no trace, in short, 
ef the upholsterer’s and the house-decora¬ 
tor’s hand, to bewilder or to oppress yon 
with suffocating grandeur. 

Everywhere were harmony and fitness; 
sober coloring and fastidiousness of taste; 
rich dark draperies; luxurious couches, val¬ 
uable pictures in Venetian frames mellowed 
by the glow of age, priceless old china, deli¬ 
cate Sevres or quaintest Bristol and Worces¬ 
ter, sec out by careful hands npon dark 
shelves and brackets; bookcases filled with, 
every book that a lover of art or literature 
could desire; the piano covered with the 
best and highest style of music; whilst the 
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ferlem and. magazines of the dayfonnd 
ibeir places in a general and rather pleasant 
lliter on the tables. 

Nothing indicates so well the character 
of a woman as the room in which she is ac- 
costomed to live. Not all the emptiness of 
Juliet Travers’s present mode of life, not 
all the frivolity of most of her daily associ¬ 
ates, could wholly obliterate that reSuement 
of taste, that keen appreciation of oil that is 
beautiful and improving to tbe mind, which 
a thoroughly well-educated woman, what¬ 
ever may be her surroundings, retains more 
or less throughout her life. 

Juliet’s drawing-room in Grosvenor Street 
was like an essay on her own character— 
the good things were all there, but they 
were ail left in disorder and confusion. 

She is sitting at the writing-table on the 
morning after the opera, her pen in hand, 
and a pile of invitation cords beside-her, 
which Mrs. Dalmaine, at the corner of the 
table, is busily filling up, ticking the names 
off a long paper list as she does so, whilst 
Juliet leans back In her chair, and stares 
idly out of the window. 

“How lazy you are, Juliet!’’ says Mrs. 
Dalmalne, who, we may as well charitably 
remark en paasant, had never been any¬ 
where near the preciucts of the Divorce 
Court; although, for a fast young woman 
with an old husband, she had certainly done 
as many foolish and imprudent things as 
bad sufficed to give a certain color to sun¬ 
dry slanderous and utterly untrue reports 
about her. “.How lazy you are 1 Here you 
are, sitting staring at nothing, like a love¬ 
sick damsel, whilst 1 am slaving away in 
your servicel Are the'Blackwoods - to be 
asked? What do you want a lot of old fogies 
filling up the rooms for? When I give a 
musical crush, if I ever do, I wont have a 
single woman over fifty in the room. What 
Is the good of them? They are not orna¬ 
mental, and they take up just the room of 
two ordinary people—these old women do 
so run to fat!’’ 

“Nevertheless, I think I.must ask the 
Blackwoods, Eosa,” answered Juliet, with 
a smile; “they are very old friends of my 
father’s, and it is often difficult to show 
civility to old-fashioned people.’’ 

“Well, cerUlnly it is doing them off 
cheap, so here goes their cord. By the way, 
have you bad an answer from your profes¬ 
sionals yet—that Miss Xiudenbach?’’ 

“Tes, here is her note—she comes. I 


cannot think what made Cecil of all people 
recommend herl be seemed quite eager 
about engaging her—he hates music, you 
knowl” 

“Ah, my dear, you never can tell a man’s 
motivesl’’ answered Mrs. Dalmaine, with a 
knowing little nod,, as she tan her pen 
through the Blackwoods’ name on tbe list 
in front of her. “ Ton should never inquire 
too closely into a husband’s fancies—you 
never can tell what the quietest of them are 
uptol” 

“NonsenseI” said Juliet, rather impa¬ 
tiently. “Have you finished that list, 
Bosa? Well, here is the next—the men.’’ 

“Ah, how delightful I howl love men!” 
cried tbe little woman, applying herself with 
diligence to study the paper presented to 
her. “ Dear delicious beings I not half of 
them will come, you know, Juliet; they 
never do, even to your parties, and you get 
more than most people. You will only get 
your own lovers—about a dozen or so.’’ 

“What rubbish you do talkl I have no 
lovers, Bosa. 1 wish you would not say 
such things,” said Juliet, frowning a little 
angrily. 

“No? 0,1 am sorry I used the word— 
what shall I call them—admirers—slaves— 
sweethearts? What do you call Lord 
Seorge, for instauce; a mixture of all 
three?” 

“ I am sick of Lord George 1” criedJuliet, 
impatiently jumping up from the table and 
scattering her writing things on to the floor. 

“And yet you would miss his attentioni 
sorely if he withdrew them 1” said Mrs. Dal- 
maiue, who was not wanting in shrewdness. 
“My dear girl, don’t be absurd. We all 
know that you don’t care a farthing for 
Lord George, but he is the best-looking man 
about town, and it gives you a preaUge to 
be seen about with him, and all tbe women 
are dying with rage and envy of you. Be¬ 
lieve me,” continued Mrs. Dalmaine, look¬ 
ing up solemnly at her friend, and speaking 
emphatically and slowly, as if she was lay¬ 
ing down some grand moral maxim, “ be¬ 
lieve me, there is no finer position in iife 
than that of a woman who has succeeded in 
exciting the envy and the hatred of nine 
out of every ten of the women of her ae- 
quoiiitance—it’s tbs finest position, Juliet; 
think what a success among the men'it 
implies.” 

Juliet could not help laughing. “What 
morals you have, Bosal and the best of it 
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is, 1 r^lly tbink you belieTe in what yoa 
Bay,*’ 

“Why, of course I do I” answered Mrs. 
Dalmaine, opening liereyes. “Why should 
I not? haven’t I gone through it all, and 
don’t I know what horrors those hateful 
women who never have any atlmh’ers them¬ 
selves say of one, and haven’t I got the whip 
hand of them all forever? because I don’t 
care one brass farthing what they say, and 
they know it. Don’t you be a goose, Juliet; 
you keep your Lord George—you will find 
him very useful.” 

“Well, there he isl” said Juliet, as a 
hansom dashed up to the door; “ so now I 
shall begin by making use of him to take 
yoa into the park this morning. I really 
^inot go, and you must both come back to 
luucheou. How d’ye do, Lord George? 
Xou and Mrs. Dalmaine must excuse my 
going out with you this morning, as I am so 
busy. Come back and lunch with me by- 
and-by, and you will find me in an idle and 
gossiping mood; just now I am up to my 
eyes in sending out invitations for my next 
musical.” 

Of course there was au .outcry at the idea 
of Juliet’s not going with them, but it end* 
ed, as such disputes always did, in Juliet’s 
getting her own way; and her two friends 
went out together, Mrs. Dalmaine nothing 
loth to parade her haudsome cavalier hi the 
park, and Juliet was left alone. 

4iter they had been gone about twenty 
minutes, however, the bright suushiiie and 
Ire^h breeze looked so templing that she 
remembered some trifiing thing she wanted 
at a shop in Audley Street, and put on her 
bonnet to walk round to it. 

Going down stairs she tapped at her hus¬ 
band’s study door, and receiving no answer, 
looked in. Cis lay full length on the sofa 
last asleep, with a novel open on his chest. 
He opened his eyes as his wife came in, and 
began grumbling at being awakened. 

“How lazy you are, CisI’ said Julie , 
with scarce-concealed contempt, for her hus¬ 


band often spent hfs mornings thos. “ Get 
up, and put on your bat, and come out with 

me.” 

“What should I go out with you for? 
You have got that horrid Dalmaine woman 
with you. She always laughs at me.” 

“Don’t abuse my friends, please! Be¬ 
sides, ©he is not here now. I am going out 
for ten ininuies by myself; wont you come, 
Cis?’ she added, in a conciliatory voice, 
laying her harifl geiitfy on his shoulder. 

But Cis shook iieroll impatiently. “ You 
don’t really want me—it Is all sham; you 
don’t care a farthing about me!’ and he 
turned sulkily away from her. 

“ You are enough to try the patience of a 
saint, Cis!” said Juliet, stamping her foot; 
and she slammed liiedoor angrily behind 
her, and went out alone. 

Tins w:is all the coiiipanionship she got 
out of herhusbatid! Fretful sulks and re¬ 
proaches whenever she made the slightest 
advances to him. Was it not better to go 
her own way, and to leave him completely 
alone ? Some impulse, she had not known 
what, had impelled her to turn to him this 
morning; perhaps it was Mrs. Dalmaine’s 
worldly theories, or perhaps the frequent 
recurrence of those visits irom Lord George 
Mannersley; but something, some good feel¬ 
ing, some better instinct, had prompted her 
for once to seek out her husband, and this 
Itad been the result of it! 

Sore at heart, wounded In her pride and 
in her best feelings, Juliet walked along in 
the bright uiorniug sunshine, feeling very 
acutely what an utter mistake her whole 
life had been, how completely alone and un¬ 
loved she was! Unavailing regrets, hopeless 
memories, rose bitterly in her heart. Half 
unconsciously, the name of Hugh Fleming 
escaped from her heart, and found utter¬ 
ance on her lips; and, as it did so, she 
turned the corner of the street—and met 
him face to face! 

[to be continued.] 
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